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Great  Britain  relaxed  nothing'  of  her  far-sighted 
and  over-reaching  policy,  when  at  the  Pacification  of 
1783  she  reluctantly  recognized  the  independence  of 
the  United  States,  and  signed  away  all  presumed  right 
to  the  allegiance  of  her  former  colonies.  Her  ministers 
saw  that  the  rigid  enforcement  of  her  peculiar  policy 
had  lost  to  England  the  fairest  and  most  lucrative  of 
her  foreign  possessions,  but,  true  to  those  interests,  in 
adhering  to  which  Great  Britain  had  grown  so  great, 
they  resolved  that  in  relinquishing  the  right  of  empire  | 
there  should  be  no  surrender  of  advantages,  either 
connected  with  her  gigantic  commercial  plans,  or 
likely,  in  the  future,  to  thwart  her  favorite  scheme  of 
one  day  becoming  the  undisputed  mistress  of  the  seas. 
The  rebellion  of  her  North  American  colonies,  and 
their  triumph  over  her,  when  she  was  compelled  to 
treat  with  them  as  a  sovereign  power  wholly  inde¬ 
pendent  of  her  rule,  operated  more  decisively  to  des¬ 
troy  her  supremacy  on  the  ocean,  than  the  combined 
hostility  of  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  had  been 
able  to  eflfect  in  the  frequent  wars  of  the  two  centuries 
preceding;  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  humiliation  of  her 
position  at  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  she  had  to  call  into 
play  all  the  energies  of  her  diplomatists,  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  further  spread  of  a  train  of  circumstances 
calculated,  if  not  checked  at  once,  to  undermine  the 
foundations  of  her  Colonial  System.  It  was  fortunate 
for  her  after  interests  that  Shelburne,  who  negotiated 
the  Peace,  and  Pitt,  who  lent  all  his  then  uncorrupted 
abilities  to  the  views  of  that  minister,  wore  governed 
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by  motives  of  true  policy,  and  were  more  anxious  to' 
guard  the  welfare  of  their  country,  than  to  cater  to  her 
pride;  for  it  is  evident  that  had  her  commissioners  as¬ 
sumed  higher  grounds  than  they  did,  in  the  Treaty  of 
1783,  the  consequences  to  herself  as  a  commercial 
nation  would  have  proved  far  more  disastrous  to  her 
own  interests  than  to  the  United  States,  then  having 
no  commerce  to  injure,  no  interests  so  connected  with 
ocean  navigation  but  that  a  temporary  sacrifice  could 
have  been  borne  with,  and  the  stream  of  trade  directed 
through  other  channels,  until  the  wisdom  or  the  ncces-' 
sities  of  Great  Britain  led  her  to  propose  terms  more 
compatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  important  to 
the  safety  of  her  own  business  institutions. 

England,  even  when  her  illiberality  towards  neigh¬ 
boring  nations  and  nionopolizihg  policy  stood  re¬ 
buked  in  the  Treaty  alluded  to,  did  not  still  consider 
that  her  true  course  was  to  invest  her  late  enemy 
with  all  the  relations  of  a  friendly  power,  having 
equal  opportunities  with  herself  to  cripple  her  com¬ 
merce  in  the  American  seas.  Her  attitude  was  un¬ 
compromising,  her  tone  haughty  and  cold,  and  it 
required  all  the  skill  of  a  Cabinet,  the  most  liberal 
of  that  Reign,  backed  by  the  demands  of  the  wearied 
people  for  peace,  to  bring  her  Parliament  to  consent 
to  the  only  preliminary  arrangements  applicable  to 
the  crisis.  ITie  after  conduct  of  the  same  Parlia¬ 
ment  shows  how  bitter  were  the  conditions  of  that 
Peace,  for  Carlisle,  North,  Townsend,  and  other  pro- 
mi  nimt  statesmen,  resisted  to  the  last  the  bearings  of 
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the  Treaty,  and  would  have  preferred  another  seven 
years*  waste  of  the  nation*s  treasures,  rather  than  in¬ 
flict  so  severe  a  w’ound  on  the  pride  of  the  country. 
Nor  is  their  antipathy  matu^r  for  speculation.  'Hie 
commerce  of  fireat  Britain  is  the  cement  of  her  tlirone, 
her  foreifrn  possessions  the  jewels  of  her  crown.  Her 
policy,  for  three  centuries,  has  been  to  strenj^en  her 
power  on  the  wean,  and,  as  the  natural  consequence, 
to  add  to  her  colonial  empire.  In  the  earliest  stages 
of  that  maritime  phrenzy  which  agitated  Europe  in 
the  fifteenth  and  8ixtoc^■th  centuries,  and  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  such  vast  discoveries,  the  spirit  of  colonial 
monopoly  assumed  features  so  absurd  as  to  be  on  a 
par  with  the  feudal  extravagancies  of  the  century  pre¬ 
ceding.  But  while  Spain  and  Portugal  were  amusing 
themsedves  with  the  sounding  distinctions  of  foreign 
domination  in  the  new  world,  England  was  quietly 
and  Hti^adily  laying  the  foundations  of  that  system  of 
colonial  empire,  which,  carrieil  on  for  three  hundred 
years,  has  made  h(;r  the  mightiest  commercial  nation  of 
the  world.  The  Navigation  Acts,  enacted  by  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  w  isely  retained  at  tlie  Restora¬ 
tion,  although  an  outrage  upon  the  natural  rights  of 
mankind,  and  selfis*  beyond  argument,  bearing  un¬ 
generously  as  they  do  on  the  principle  of  commercial 
comity,  or,  as  the  phrase  runs,  free  trade,  w  ere,  never¬ 
theless,  the  first  steps  towards  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  British  name,  and  the  pillars  upon  which  repose 
tlie  great  fabric  of  maritime  dominion,  that  now'  chal¬ 
lenges  and  receives  the  respect  of  tlie  oilier  trading 
powers  of  the  globe.  While  the  Dutch  were  liberal 
to  a  fault  in  tlieir  construction  of  the  freedom  of  the 
seas,  and  Spain  and  Portugal  w  ere  draining  their  fo¬ 
reign  possessions,  instead  of  strengthening  tlieiii  for 
future  usefulness,  England  was  follow  ing  up  a  course 
of  policy,  then  tried  as  a  mere  experiment,  but  after- 
W'ards  engrafU'd  on  her  coustitutioual  code,  and  at  all 
times,  up  to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  regulating 
her  position  with  other  nations.  The  disguise  east 
over  her  rotil  designs,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Na¬ 
vigation  Laws,  w’as  too  flimsy  to  have  deceived;  and 
yet  Grolius,  while  maintaining  his  favorite  theory  of 
the  freedom  of  the  seas,  seems  to  have  remained  blind 
to  the  actual  practices  of  the  English  legislators. 
.While  Holland  w’as  laying  dow'n  theories,  England 
was  forming  a  code  of  laws,  and  the  distinction  be¬ 
came  plain,  w  hen  too  laU>  for  remedy,  that  she  was 
usurping  pow’er,  on  tlie  pretext  of  these  self-constituted 
regulations,  at  variance  with  the  interests  of  her  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  utterly  subversive  of  the  liberal  doctrines 
admitted  and  carried  out  by  the  European  suites  gene¬ 
rally.  The  claim  set  up  by  Selden,  that  Fmgland  had 
a  just  right  to  unlimiuxl  dominion  of  the  sea,  w  as  re- 
gardtxl  as  absurd,  but  it  was  soon  made  evident,  that, 
absurd  as  the  plea  might  appear,  England  w’as  resol¬ 
ved  to  make  it  her  text  and  practically  maintain  it. 
Her  marine  aflTaics  were  conducted  on  the  principle, 
tliat,  as  she  had  so  long  made  law  s  regulating  the 
cottunoroo^  of  tho  times,  tlie  balance  of  opinion  w  as 


hers  to  give  or  withhold  at  her  option — to  grant  rights 
or  deny  them,  as  best  suited  her  policy;  and  to  main¬ 
tain  this  position,  if  necessary,  by  force. 

So  acting,  so  legislating,  and  maintaining  to  the 
very  letter  the  doctrines  of  commercial  monopoly,  we 
sec  tlie  fruits  of  her  policy  in  the  condition  of  British 
commerce  at  the  present  time,  but  more  particularly 
at  the  period  when  Uie  Stamp  Act  w'as  attempted  to 
be  enforced.  Britain  possessed  colonies  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  in  Australia,  in  North 
America,  in  Uie  West  Indies,  and,  in  fact,  w  licrever  a 
harbor  could  be  found  for  her  vessels,  or  a  link  woven 
in  her  chain  of  empire.  The  rich  islands  of  the  tro¬ 
pics,  those  fertile  gardens  on  the  breast  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  pour  their  valuable  products  into  her  home 
markets,  forming  a  source  of  revenue  alw'ays  great, 
and  steadily  increasing.  A  million  of  people,  scat¬ 
tered  along  this  one  coloiiml  group,  enable  her,  in 
their  relative  position  of  vassal  with  sovereign,*  to 
keep  undisturbed  the  approach  to  her  vast  trade  in  that 
quarter.  The  Australian  group;  Ceylon,  with  its  mil¬ 
lion  of  slaves;  the  East  India  Possessions,  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  millions, — that  gigantic  mo¬ 
nopoly,  that  mercantile  kingdom,  which,  now  that  it 
no  longer  needs  to  w  ear  the  disguise,  (the  w*ork  of 
oppression  and  unholy  violation  of  the  rights  of  man 
having  been  fully  achieved,)  is  to  become  the  acknow  ¬ 
ledged  dependency  of  the  empire,  and  its  countless 
profits  are  now  to  flow  directly  into  the  English  trea¬ 
sury,  instead  of  winding  through  the  nominal  channel 
of  a  chajter;  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  w’hich,  with  St. 
Helena,  form  two  of  the  most  important  of  her  military 
stations.  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia,  Cape  Coast,  Ascen¬ 
sion,  and  other  colonies  in  Tropical  Africa;  the  strong 
holds  of  Malta,  Gibraltar  and  Ilelegoland,  together 
with  the  Ionian  islands,  so  many  fortresses  for  tlie 
command  of  the  seas  in  w’hich  they  are  planted;  and, 
lastly,  the  rich  provinces  on  the  North  American  coast, 
the  Canadas,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the 
islands  of  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edw’ard;  these 
latter  of  little  present  profit,  if  any,  but  important,  as 
we  shall  shortly  show,  in  a  point  of  view  w’hich  can¬ 
not  be  too  closidy  scanned  by  the  other  great  power 
scaled  on  the  North  American  Continent. 

Such  arc  the  dependencies  of  the  British  crown, 
and  all  these  are  the  trophies  of  her  consummate 
wisdom,  displayed  in  all  her  conduct  since  the 
days  of  Cromw'elL  We  find  her  the  mistress  of 
countless  principalities,  some  of  them  planted  in  the 
islands  of  the  remotest  seas,  and  others  wearing  the 
keys  of  continents,  yet  all  so  harmoniously  blended 
as  to  require  but  little  protection  more  than  can  be 
thundered  from  the  decks  of  her  frigates  or  belched 
from  the  port-holes  of  a  local  fortress..  Nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  conquered  sub¬ 
jects  thus  acknowledge  the  dominion  of  their  self¬ 
ish  mistress,  and  aflbrd  a  strange  illustration  of  the 
success  of  her  monopolizing  policy.  No  liberal  le¬ 
gislation  mingles  w’ith  her  thirst  for  empire.  No  en- 
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larged  views  of  the  claims' of  t|MS&|c>lohies  to  the 
genial  influences  of  national  have  caused 

her  to  put  forth  the  immense  influence  she  w’ields  for 
their  social  and  political  benefit.  While  she  takes 
the  fetter  from  the  arm  of  the  slave  of  the  island,  she 
hinds  the  cord  tighter  round  the  limbs  of  her  conti¬ 
nental  serfi  The  EinaDcipation  in  her  West  India 
colonies  contrasts  with  the  rigor  of  military  despotism 
in  the  lands  of  Tropical  Africa.  The  farce  of  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  provinces  of  North  America  is  fairly  set  oflf 
by  the  feudal  barbarism  of  her  policy  in  the  Carnatic. 
W’edded  to  one  hope,  one  passion — to  become  sove¬ 
reign  of  the  ocean,  she  has  gone  on  adding  link  to 
link,  and  welding  the  chain  of  power  until  her  navies 
ride  triumphant  over  almost  every  sea,  and  her  mer¬ 
chants  are  princes  with  the  revenues  of  kings. 

Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  of  her  sys¬ 
tem  of  operation,  we  must  nevertheless  yield  our  ad¬ 
miration  to  the  energy,  wisdom  and  foresight  manifest 
in  her  projects.  By  the  exercise  of  a  settled  determi¬ 
nation  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  the  Navigation 
Laws  of  the  Protectorate,  she  has  entered  into  the 
enjoyment  of  dominion  so  vast  that  we  are  lost  in 
wonder  at  the  possibility  of  retaining  it  in  harmonious 
keeping  with  her  complicated  home  interests.  Enter¬ 
ing  into  no  alliances  calculated  to  jeopard  her  inten¬ 
tions  of  sole  legislation,  forming  no  business  treaties 
unless  as  the  dictator  of  terms,  she  has  so  woven  the 
web  of  aggrandizement  as  to  oust  the  states  of  Hol¬ 
land,  the  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese  and  France  from 
the  greater  portions  of  their  original  discoveries,  while 
the  other  maritime  Powers  of  Europe  are  so  effectually 
circumscribed  in  their  commercial  rights  as  to  be  al¬ 
most  within  her  favorite  line  of  dictation.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  the  fleets  of  Spain  w'ere  the  riders  of 
the  seas;  now  she  has  scarce  a  foreign  port  to  harbor 
her  vessels,  Portugal,  the  greatest  commercial  Pow¬ 
er  of  Europe  once,  is  now  the  weakest;  and  Holland, 
the  great  seat  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  is  the  taxed 
visiter  of  the  ports  where  she  formerly  exercised  com¬ 
mercial  jurisdiction.  So  crumbled  the  maritime  pow¬ 
er  of  her  competitors,  while  England  waxed  greater 
with  their  decline,  and  entered  upon  the  commerce 
they  bartered  away.  Had  these  states  adopted  earlier 
the  system  pursued  by  their  indefatigable  adversary, 
the  struggle  between  them  and  her  would  have  been 
fiercer  and  more  protracted;  but  they  preferred  the 
course  that  led  to  national  min,  while  she  was  forming 
the  foundations  of  her  imperial  strength.  It  is  well 
said  of  her,  by  a  writer  on  matters  of  commerce,  “Great 
Britain  adopts  no  plan  of  policy  from  caprice  or  vanity; 
her  ambition  is  developed  in  a  system  of  wise  and  sa¬ 
gacious  projects,  to  check,  to  influence,  and  to  control 
all  nations,  by  means  of  her  navy  and  her  commerce. 
In  prosperity  and  in  adversity,  in  peace  and  in  war, 
she  has  pursued  this  grand  design  with  an  energy  and 
perseverance  which  does  infinite  credit  to  her  political 
sagacity  and  foresight.” 

Some  reviewers,  in  commenting  on  the  Colonial  I 


Monopoly  System  of  Great  Britain,  deal  severe  cen¬ 
sure  on  w  hat  they  find  in  these  law  s  prejudicial  to  the 
common  interests  of  nations.  They  predicate  their 
strictures  on  the  principks  laid  down  by  Vattel,  now', 
as  well  as  formerly,  the  fountain  of  know  led ife  on  sub* 
jects  appertaining  to  the  interest  of  states,  in  their  re¬ 
lations  w'ith  each  other.  One  of  the  fundamental 
theories  of  this  W'rih'r  is,  that  it  is  a  general  obligation 
incumbent  on  nations,  recipmcally,  to  cultivat*^  com¬ 
merce.  Great  Britain  has  paid  but  little  heed  to  this 
in  her  line  of  conduct,  for  the  mutual  benefits  have — 
to  use  an  Irishism — been  all  on  one  sitle,  she  having 
neither  acted  on  the  doctrine  of  reciprwity,  nor  follow¬ 
ed  out  her  commercial* operations,  by  seekiug  the  aid, 
the  alliance  or  even  goo<i  will  of  allies  or  enemies. 
Nor  is  she  more  censurable  in  this,  than  w  ould  be  .ui 
ordinary  trader  who  refused  to  rate  his  commodities 
to  average  a  depreciated  article,  for  the  purchiise  of 
which  he  was  contracting,  in  exchange  for  his  own. 
Great  Britain  finds  her  interests  best  served  by  adhe¬ 
rence  to  a  Navigation  Code,  w  hich  suits  not  her  less 
powerful  neighbors.  She  forms  commercial  cordons, 
imposes  duties,  and  levels  inU^rdicts  where  and  how 
she  has  the  pow'er  legally  to  do  so;  and,  in  so  doing, 
acts  upon  a  right  more  generally  adapted  to  circum¬ 
stances,  and  more  easily  defended,  than  the  Utopian  re¬ 
gulations  of  the  author  of  the  Laws  of  Nations— to  w  it, 
the  selfishness  of  concentrated  power.  The  advanta¬ 
ges  of  mutual  trade  are  such  as  to  make  it  the  interest  of 
nations  to  exchange  commodities  and  interweave  their 
commercial  operations,  but  the  moment  you  strain  so 
severely  on  the  line  of  interest — the  only  tr\ie  mean — 
and  it  break,  you  have  destroyed  the  relationship  and 
the  argument  as  w’ell.  The  theory  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  such  advantage  being  reaped  from  a  sysUuii 
of  reciprocity,  it  is  obligatory  on  trading  static  to  open 
their  ports  and  remove  all  ultni  interdicts,  sorts  not 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  much  less  w  ith  the  sordid 
interests  of  Mercantile  Pow  ers.  Were  the  assertion 
to  be  hazarded  in  a  general  C'ongrcss,  that  it  w'as  es¬ 
pecially  incumbent  on  the  Trading  Powers  of  the 
earth  to  recognize  the  laws  of  Vattel  as  their  guide, 
and  by  removing  all  burdens  and  restrictions,  leave  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  entirely  unlimited,  it  w'ould  cause 
no  small  menimenU  Doubtless  the  petty  staU‘S  there 
represented,  would  warmly  secoml  the  idea,  but  the 
veto  of  the  wealthier  Powers  would  explain  how  far 
they  recognized  V'attel  as  the  framer  of  laws  for  their 
interests.  Mr.  Huskisson,  wc  think  it  was,  who,,  in 
the  British  Parliament,  defined  the  Navigation  Laws 
to  be  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  one  nation  from 
engrossing  too  large  a  portion  of  the  navigation  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  This  is,  in  brief,  the  secret  of 
trade;  and  nations,  however  they  may  declare  them¬ 
selves  to  the  contrar}’,  treat  upon  no  other  grounds. 
The  object  is  to  secure  all  for  self  that  is  possible,  and 
confine  the  limits  of  the  other  party  as  much  as  is 
practicable.  Great  Britain  cannot,  tberefere,  be  cen¬ 
sured  for  warily  guarding  against  the  encroachments 
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of  Others,  while  she  adroitly  turned  all  their  plans  to 
her  own  advantage  W’henever  the  chance  was  afforded 
her.  The  crime  of  her  rapacity  rests  upon  those  who 
suffered  her  to  dispossess  them  of  their  rights,  and  al¬ 
lowed  the  balance  of  power  to  be  taken  from  the  many 
into  the  hands  of  the  one.  To  grasp  at  all,  to  keep  all, 
is  the  actual  principle  pervading  a  treaty,  and  England 
has  shown  her  sagacity  and  powers  of  intrigue  to  great 
perfection,  in  attaining  so  much  at  such  trifling  cost  of 
treasure— her  chief  article  of  barter  being  diplomacy — 
an  article  of  traffic  in  the  disposal  of  which  she  ever 
bargains  w'isely  and  well. 

The  great  controller  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
Great  Britain,  at  the  close  of  the  third  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  presented  a  spectacle  of  the  most 
imposing  kind.  She  had  w’rested  from  the  Portu¬ 
guese  their  richest  possessions,  made  Spain  treat  for 
terms  abject  and  destructive,  curbed  the  pride  of 
France  on  the  high  seas,  and  taken  the  fleets  of  Holr 
land  in  their  own  waters  and  from  under  the  batteries 
of  their  land  fortifications.  The  navy  of  England  had 
legislated  for  her  with  its  cannon,  her  statesmen  had 
enriched  her  by  the  intrigues  of  diplomacy.  She  had 
no  formidable  rival  to  contend  with,  no  dangerous  ally 
to  despoil.  Her  sailors  were  invincible  on  the  ocean, 
and  the  civilized  world  saw  wdth  astonishment,  that 
the  enterprize  and  sagacity  of  England  had  raised  her 
to  a  pitch  of  greatness  as  firmly  based  as  it  w'as  formi¬ 
dable.  With  no  apparent  obstacles  in  her  path,  she 
was  quietly  arranging  the  completion  of  her  colonial 
system,  by  the  adoption  of  measures  directed  upon  the 
whole  of  her  possessions,  through  the  agency  of  her 
North  American  Colonies. 

W’^o  have  already  shown  that  her  occupancy  of  the 
Islands  of  the  Tropics,  Mauritius,  the  Australian 
group,  Ceylon,  the  British  Possessions  in  Africa,  Gib¬ 
raltar,  Malta,  Heligoland,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
her  dependencies  in  tlie  East  Indies,  gave  the  Home 
Go vcv ament  the  keys  to  three  out  of  the  four  conti¬ 
nents.  Her  plans  were  then  directed  to  her  thriving 
establishments  on  this  continent.  The  rapid  growth 
of  the  thirteen  colonies  soon  enabled  her  to  leave  them 
to  mature,  while  her  operations  were  extended  to  the 
occupancy  of  the  Pacific.  A  colony,  not  unlike  the 
East  India  Company,  had  been  planted  in  the  North; 
other  companies  sprung  up,  either  directly  under  the 
patronage  of  the  government  or  covertly  protected  by 
its  influence.  The  spirit  of  enterprize,  sharpened  by 
the  desire  of  g:iin,  soon  found  these  associations  w'an- 
dering  from  their  first  haunts,  in  the  hyperborean  re¬ 
gions  of  the  (.’anadas,  to  the  lands  of  the  South  W  est, 
nnd  the  country  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  process  of 
population  thus  begun,  the  opening  of  ports  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  and  the  maintaining  of  establishments  would  en¬ 
sue,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  Great  Britain  thus  se¬ 
cure  the  possession  of  that  important  thoroughfare  of 
commerce.  She  was  already  mistress  of  Jamaica,  the 
possession  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  would  secure  the 
other  controlling  point  of  the  Southern  Sea,  nnd  in  the  J 


event  of  a  direct  communication  being  eflfected  he^ 
tween  the  two  great  oceans,  by  the  way  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien,  she  could  sweep  the  Pacific,  as  she  has 
every  other  commercial  thoroughfare  of  the  world. 

So  stood  her  commerce  and  thus  her  policy,  when 
her  North  American  Colonies  declared  themselves  in¬ 
dependent  of  her  sway.  She  was  at  the  flood  tide  of 
her  naval  greatness,  her  rule  on  the  seas  was  almost 
universal,  and  her  commerce  at  its  palmiest  stage. 
No  adverse  circumstances  had  retarded  the  advance  of 
her  colonial  system,  and  the  strong  points  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  North  America  were  to 
form  the  keystone  to  that  complicated  monopoly,  re¬ 
quiring  only  the  consolidation  of  the  American  interests 
to  form  a  support  to  the  British  Empire  and  perfect  an 
edifice  of  national  strength,  beyond  what  Selden  and 
St.  John  contemplated  in  their  extravagant  theories  of 
the  advantages  to  be  reaped  by  England  from  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  Navigation  Code.  But  the  keystone 
was  never  to  adorn  the  arch.  The  oppressions  of  the 
colonial  system  w’ere  beyond  the  endurance  of  a  people 
endowed  with  all  the  saigacity,  and  more  than  the 
spirit  of  the  stock  whence  they  sprung.  The  mighty 
edifice  remained  imperfect,  although  she  struggled 
fiercely  with  the  refractory  colonies.  England  felt — 
the  world  saw — ^that  if  the  revolutionists  succeeded 
the  chain  of  her  monopoly  was  disunited,  and  the  ma¬ 
gic  of  unity  destroyed.  What  France,  and  Spain,  and 
Holland  had  vainly  attempted  to  weaken — ^her  fearful 
concentration  of  marine  influence  and  colonial  avarice 
— would,  by  the  recognition  of  the  United  States  as 
an  independent  Power,  be  effectually  accomplished, 
and  a  precedent  be  established  thereby,  as  well  as  a 
principle  started,  destructive  to  the  future  successful 
operation  of  her  Navigation  Laws.  Her  knowledge 
of  the  danger  was  shewn  in  the  pertinacity  she  dis¬ 
played  in  the  attempt  to  quell  the  daring  of  her  disaf- 
ft'cted  provinces.  W’hen,  after  seven  years  of  savage 
spoliation  and  ruthless  invasion  on  the  one  hand,  and 
God-directed  patriotism  and  nobly  conducted  resist¬ 
ance  on  the  other,  the  issue  turned  in  favor  of  the 
Right,  the  throes  of  the  mortified  giant  were  as  con¬ 
vulsive  as  her  shame  was  deep.  The  Treaty  of  Paris 
was  a  drama,  in  which  Great  Britain  performed  a  part 
altogether  new,  and  as  irritating  as  it  was  novel.  She 
had  uniformly  dictated  terms,  now  she  was  to  listen 
to  the  conditions  of  others.  She  had  sat  in  conven¬ 
tions  without  number,  hut  as  the  umpire  ever,  taking 
the  lion’s  share,  and  fiilly  acting  on  the  barbarian’s 
creed  of  “  wo  to  the  vanquished;”  now  she  was  her¬ 
self  the  conquered,  and  the  great  arbiter  had  to  sign 
und  seal  away  the  richest  of  her  possessions,  and  that, 
too,  at  the  bidding  of  an  encniy  which,  ten  years  be¬ 
fore,  was  the  victim  of  her  rapacity  and  the  taxed  vas¬ 
sal  of  her  will.  The  scene  was  mortifying — ^the  con¬ 
ditions  degrading,  and  yet,  tnie  to  herself  even  then, 
she  relinquished  nothing  of  her  tortuous  policy,  sur¬ 
rendered  nothing  she  could  retain,  recorded  no  act 
which  might,  in  the  future,  affect  her  plans  or  thwart 
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her  favorite  desigpn  of  naval  domination.  She  admitted 
the  general  issue  of  the  struggle  and  yielded  to  its 
nominal  consequences,  but  refused  to  particularize. 
She  recognized  the  rights  of  the  new  republic  as  to 
its  political  demands,  but  cautiously  avoided  treating 
of  matters  which  might  ever  jeopard  her  colonial 
schemes,  or  restrict  her  commerce.  The  Ignited 
States  withdrew  from  the  convention  of  178.3,  virtually 
w'ithout  any  defined  boundaries  to  their  territory,  with¬ 
out  a  correct  understanding  as  to  tlie  commercial  re¬ 
gulations  between  the  two  countries  for  the  future,  and 
W'ith  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  crafty  intrigues  and 
insidious  policy  of  the  baflled,  but  by  no  means  friend¬ 
ly,  Joint-occupant  of  their  territories  and  coast  navig*a- 
tion.  The  refusal,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  to 
treat  in  detail  concerning  these  matters,  was  naturally 
regarded  as  the  effects  of  spleen,  rather  than  as  the 
results  of  well-matured  diplomacy.  It  was  hoped  that 
time  would  open  channels  for  more  enlarged  negotia¬ 
tion,  when  the  two  governments  could  arrange  plans 
for  mutual  reciprocity  in  commerce  and  friendly  un¬ 
derstanding  as  to  boundary  rights.  That  time,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  a  liberal  and  frank  interchange  of  na¬ 
tional  civilities,  has  not  arrived,  nor  will  it  ever,  unless 
the  councils  of  the  United  States  more  decisively 
claim  for  our  people  their  rights  as  a  nation,  and  their 
interests  as  a  commercial  Power.  Events,  transpired 
since  the  treaty  of  Paris,  have  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  United  States  can  hope  nothing  from  the 
liberality,  still  less  from  the  friendship,  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  Pending  the  numerous  conferences  between 
American  ambassadors  and  British  ministers,  on  the 
subject  of  a  treaty  of  commerce,  the  wily  skill  of  the 
court  of  St.  James  was  made  manifest,  in  tlie  avoid¬ 
ance  of  all  topics  naturally  of  great  moment  to  Ameri¬ 
ca,  but  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  carefully  shunned  by 
Great  Britain.  When  the  younger  Pitt  introduced 
for  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons  his 
celebrated  bill  for  the  regulation  of  trade  between  the 
two  countries,  instead  of  being  met  and  co-operated 
with  by  the  members  of  the  House,  the  bill  w’as  re¬ 
jected.  It  w’as  too  liberal  in  its  provisions,  claimed 
as  its  basis  the  necessity  of  reciprocity,  and  gave  to 
the  United  States  a  position  too  prominent.  Its  de¬ 
cisive  rejection  was  but  the  prelude  to  stronger  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  dislike  to  America  and  the  Peace.  The 
administration  which  made  the  peace  w’as  obliged  to 
withdraw,  and  a  new  Cabinet  was  formed  of  the  most 
hostile  members  of  the  opposition.  These  ebullitions 
of  ill-will  to  the  United  States,  all  transpired  in  1783, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  formation,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  of  a  Federal  Constitution,  that  British 
ministers  began  to  examine  more  rationally  into  the 
probable  consequences  of  their  refusal  to  treat,  on 
equal  terms  of  commerce,  with  the  United  States. 
The  doctrines  of  restriction  w  ere  no  longer  urged  as 
the  true  line  of  British  policy.  Even  Huskisson,  w’ho 
was  foremost  in  maintaining  these  grounds,  abandoned 
them  for  views  more  liberal,  although  by  no  means 


coming  up  to  the  actual  requirements  of  the  case.  Tho 
Congress  of  1789  had  aimed  a  well  directed  blow  at  the 
commerce  of  England,  and  she  felt  it  almost  as  severely 
as  she  did  when  the  resistance  of  her  colonies  U)  the 
Stamp  Act,  awakened  her  to  a  just  know  ledge  of  the 
temperament  of  the  pt'ople  she  w;is  f  »rging  shackles 
for.  The  duty  system  adopted  by  Congress,  it  was 
seen  would  at  once  afft*ct  the  home  manufactures  of 
England,  and  consequently  emharrass  her  commercial 
operations.  It  w’as  idle  to  delay  longer,  and  although 
all  overtures,  made  by  the  amhassadors  of  the  United 
States,  had  heretofore  lH*en  trilled  w  ith,  yet  now',  when 
delay  would  cause  injury,  England  was  willing  to 
negotiate'.  While  thuigs  remaiiu'd  in  this  state,  the 
American  Congress  w’as  adding  still  more  strongly  to 
the  embairiissment  of  (treat  Britain,  by  adopting  laws 
aimed  directly  -at  the  navigation  sysU'in  of  that  nation. 
Mr.  Madison  spoke  w’armly  agitinst  the  selfish  policy 
of  (treat  Britain,  and  recommended  the  esuiblishment 
of  laws  of  discriminating  dutit^s,  of  tonnage,  and  of 
impost,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  her  to  be  more 
frank  for  the  future.  But,  blinded  by  a  strange  fatuity 
which  is  altogether  incompri'liensible,  thu  British  go¬ 
vernment  delayed  the  final  settlement  of  the  U'rms  of 
a  commercial  treaty  until  1794,  w  hen,  with  tho  war 
with  France  on  her  hands,  she  had  no  other  alterna¬ 
tive  tlian  the  adoption  of  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States  or  a  w'ar  with  them.  The  terms  obtained  by 
this  government,  were  not  of  decided  advantage,  in 'd 
commercial  point  of  view',  yet  the  fruits  ri'sulting  from 
it  w'ere,  at  that  time,  consiilered  as  being  in  two  W'ays 
serviceable.  A  war  was  avoided,  wiiich  then  might 
have  proved  fatal  to  our  political  institutions,  if  uot  to 
our  liberties,  and  the  path  was  opened  for  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  more  liberal  inter-governmentil  relations. 
How  these  hopes  were  realized  w  as  shown  in  1805, 
w  hen,  without  previous  intimation  of  such  an  unc'diled 
for  measure,  (treat  Britain  seized  upon  all  the  Ameri. 
can  sliipping  engaged  in  the  colonial  trade;  and  al¬ 
though,  in  the  next  year,  she  disclaimed  this  act,  yet, 
in  attempting  to  cut  off  our  trade  with  her  colonies, 
she  clearly  manifested  that  all  she  required  was  a/>rc- 
iext,  whenever  her  resources  warranted  a  w’ar  with  the 
United  States. 

It  is  needless  to  enquire  farther  into  the  history 
of  our  relations  w’ith  (ireat  Britain,  concerning  the 
colonial  trade,  during  the  thirty  years  dating  from 
the  Peace.  It  presents  us  with  ample  evidence, 
that  in  no  one  instance  did  she  meet  this  go¬ 
vernment  with  a  return  of  the  friendly  frankness 
always  maintained  by  it  in  all  overtures  for  reciprocity 
in  trade. 

Wc  have  been  thus  circumstantial — pc'rhaps  the 
reader  will  think  unpardonably  so— that  by  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  colonial  policy  of  Great  Britain 
heretofore,  w'c  might  better  arrive  at  grounds  on  which 
to  predicate  some  views  of  a  question  of  great  present 
importance,  and  which  ought  to  have  been  settled 
forty  years  since,  fyr  it  threatens  much  serious  per- 
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plexity  in  tke  future.  Issue  has  been  declared  al¬ 
ready  on  one  feature  of  the  case,  and  the  other  must 
come  up  at  no  distant  day  for  definitive  settle¬ 
ment.  The  public  journals  hare  fully  presented  the 
bearinf^’  of  the  first,  (the  North  Eastern  Boundary 
Question,)  and  furnished  the  reader  with  data  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  formation  of  at  least  an  opinion,  relative 
to  the  vexed  question  between  the  colonial  provern- 
ment  oj’New  Brunswick  and  the  executive  of  Maine, 
as  to  the  rights  of  either  over  the  disputed  territory. 
Tlie  late  disturbances,  alon^  the  frontier,  have  roused 
the  controversial  spirits  of  the  Press,  and  we  do  not 
fear  but  that  the  iintirini^  industry  of  the  veterans,  in 
this,  “the  fourth  estate”  of  our  government,  will  tend, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  bring  about  a  speedy  settlement 
of  a  dispute  which  has,  for  thirty  years  or  more,  per¬ 
plexed  our  executive,  legislative  and  Juridical  tribunals. 
But  the  adjustment  of  the  claim  set  up  by  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  to  territorial  jurisdiction  over  another  portion  of 
our  soil,  seems  as  distant,  in  point  of  time,  as  its  im¬ 
portance  is  great,  and  w^e  have  every  reason  to  fear 
that  diplomacy  will  have  but  little  share  in  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  grounds  of  ultimate  domination.  We 
allude  to  the  claim  set  up  by  Great  Britain  to  the 
possession  of  certain  territory,  on  the  w’estem  confines 
of  this  continent,  stretching  away  from  the  Pacific 
base  of  the  Stony  Mountains  to  the  shores  of  the 
Southern  Ocean,  and  known  on  the  map  of  North 
America  as  Oregon  Territory. 

In  examining  the  map  of  this  continent,  the  eye 
rests  admiringly  on  the  region  of  country  through 
which  the  Columbia  river  pours  its  wealth  of  w’-aters. 
It  is  readily  seen  that  such  a  route  to  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific,  must  be  of  incalculable  importance  to  the  Pow¬ 
er  exercising  dominion  on  the  shores  of  the  other  great 
ocean,  while  it  is  no  less  evident  that  to  (Jreat  Bri¬ 
tain  its  possession  must  be  equally  valuable.  To  the 
former  it  offers  facilities  for  the  formation  of  an  ocean 
boundary  to  the  western  section  of  the  republic,  from 
which  would  naturally  spring  all  the  advantages  of 
seaports  introducing  directly  into  the  bosom  of  the 
country  the  invaluable  products  of  the  finest  fisheries 
of  the  world.  To  the  advantages  resulting  to  com¬ 
merce,  must  be  added  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from 
the  navigation  of  the  far-stretching  rivers  of  Oregon, 
capable  of  bearing  upon  their  bosoms,  almost  to  the 
Pacific  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  fleets  of 
commerce.  Added  to  these,  are  the  immense  natural 
resources  of  the  soil,  fertile  beyond  what  the  valleys 
of  the  Atlantic  can  boast,  and  so  advantageously  dis¬ 
posed  as  to  require  but  little  exertion  of  the  skill  of 
the  agriculturalist. 

All  travellers,  whether  visiting  Oregon  through  mo¬ 
tives  of  gain,  or  Christian  philanthropy,  or  having  for 
their  object  topographic  exploration,  unite  in  praising 
the  admirable  adaptation  of  the  territory  for  all  the 
purposes  of  population  and  honorable  industry.  Until 
very  recently,  this  region  was  knowm  only  through  the 
irregular  information  conveyed  in  tlie  journal  of  the 


seaman  w’ho  navigated  its  coast  and  explored  its  har¬ 
bors,  or  the  verbal  reports  of  adventurous  fur-traders 
drawn  thither  in  pursuit  of  the  beaver  and  other  peltries. 
These  reports,  glow’ing  as  they  w’ere,  and  calculated  to 
excite  the  curiosity  of  the  people,  yet  represented  the 
difficulties  of  gaining  this  favored  region  as  too  formi¬ 
dable  to  be  overcome.  It  was  generally  believed  that 
the  Rocky  Mountains  w'ould  prove  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  all  intercourse  betw’cen  the  states  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  and  the  settlements  beyond,  so  that 
the  daring  even  of  the  American  emigrant  w’as  check¬ 
ed  by  the  hazard  of  forming  a  settlement  so  remote 
from  civilized  life,  and  he  chose,  rather  than  incur  the 
risk,  to  locate  his  homestead  along  the  fertile  bottoms 
of  the  Missouri,  the  fine  uplands  of  the  lower  Missis¬ 
sippi,  or  the  illimitable  prairies  ranging  away  tow’ards 
the  source  of  the  Father  of  Waters.  Some,  more  un¬ 
social  in  their  habits  and  modes  of  life,  have  removed 
to  the  springs  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  the  Platte  and 
Arkansas,  almost  w'ithin  the  shadow  of  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  fear  of  the  preda¬ 
tory  incursions  of  the  warlike  savages,  has  limited  the 
number  of  these  adventurers  to  a  class  half  savage  in 
feeling  and  entirely  so  in  their  occupation  and  settle¬ 
ments. 

I 

But  the  difficulties,  that  to  the  fur-trader  and  the 
western  hunter  seemed  too  formidable  to  be  safely  at¬ 
tempted,  have  been  met  and  triumphed  over  by  the 
self-denying  and  fearless  Missionary  of  the  Cross, 
who,  intent  on  the  carrying  out  of  his  Master’s  will, 
has  fearlessly  adventured  to  thread  the  before  untrod¬ 
den  passes  of  tbe  mountains,  and  carry  the  tidings  of 
salvation  to  the  unlettered  savage.  The  foot  of  timid 
w’oman  has  rested  on  the  lofty  peak  of  the  formidable 
barrier,  and  her  eye  ranged  in  a  boundless  glance  over 
the  rich  alluvions,  the  savannahs,  green  as  the  pampas 
of  the  luxuriant  south,  and  the  bright  rivers  of  this  fa¬ 
vored  land.  The  fact  of  tiicir  being  a  mode  of  com¬ 
munication  betw’cen  Oregon  and  the  frontier  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  is  nowr  generally  known,  and  the  facilities  of 
the  passage  so  great,  that  it  is  believed  that  loaded 
w’ains  could  readily  cross  the  Oregon  chain  with  little 
more  inconvenience  than,  until  of  late  years,  marked 
the  passage  of  the  Alleghenies.  Mr.  Spaulding,  (the 
missionary  alluded  to  in  the  aforegoing,)  with  his 
party,  (his  wife,  Mr.  andi  Mrs.  Whitman,  and  one 
other  gentleman,)  in  their  journey  from  St.  Louis  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  found 
little  more  difficulty  in  traversing  the  passes  of  the 
mountain,  than  might  naturally  be  looked  for  in  jour¬ 
neying  through  a  region  so  remote  as  to  be  primitive 
in  its  solitude — no  civilized  landmarks,  no  friendly 
dw'elling,  while  every  day’s  march  rendered  them  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  approach  of  the  stealthy  savage  for  whoso 
spiritual  w'ell-being  they  were  braving  the  dangers  of 
this  inhospitable  w'ild.  They  follow’ed  the  stream  of 
tlie  Missouri  river  to  where  it  connects  w’ith  the  Platte; 
thence  along  that  river  to  its  fork;  and  striking  off  to 
the  west,  left  the  Platte,  and  following  a  line  of  travel 
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due  w'est,  accomplished  \he  mountain  journey  with 
safety  and  speed,  and  arrived  at  the  head  waters  of 
the  Great  Snake,  w'hence  their  voyage  was  easy  to  the 
settlement  at  Fort  Nezperces,  or  Walla  Walla,  a  tra¬ 
ding  post,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saptin,  or  Great 
Snake  River.  The  course  adopted  by  these  travellers  is 
the  same,  with  very  trifling  deviation,  as  w  as  pursued 
by  the  party  commanded  by  Stuart,  who,  in  the  summer 
of  1812,  left  Astoria  and  crossed  the  Oregon  mountains, 
arriving,  after  suffering  incredible  hardships,  at  Su 
Louis,  having  been  ten  months  on  the  route,  llie 
difficulties  encountered  by  this  party,  as  w'ell  as  by 
the  band  of  Hunt,  some  time  before,  had  lent  addi¬ 
tional  horror  to  the  talcs  of  other  adventurers,  all  of 
whom  unite  in  representing  the  gorges  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  as  being  impassable,  w  hile  the  eternal  snow's  of 
this  region  afforded  but  cheerless  encouragement  to  the 
traveller  who  ventured  to  encounter  their  severity  and 
brave  the  dangers  of  the  crags.  Lewis  and  (Uark, 
who  explored  Oregon,  as  the  agents  of  government,  in 
the  year  1801,  rendered  a  report  of  no  very  encoura¬ 
ging  character.  They  spoke  of  the  hardships  to  be 
encountered  as  too  great  for  endurance,  and  pictured 
the  perils  of  the  mountain  passes  as  being  such  as  to 
preclude  all  hope  of  their  ever  being  so  far  subdued  as 
to  warrant  a  communication  by  land  between  the  tw'o 
oceans  of  North  America  in  a  higher  latitude  than 
35°  north. 

But  the  expedition  of  Mr.  Spaulding;  the  facts  cited 
by  Mr.  Irving,  in  his  Astoria,  of  the  frequent  incur¬ 
sions  of  the  tribes  of  Oregon  upon  the  territory  east  of 
the  mountains;  the  march  of  Col.  Dodge,  who  tra¬ 
versed  them  with  a  party  of  dragoons,  having  in  charge 
twTo  pieces  of  mounted  artillery,  baggage  wagons,  &c.; 
the  report  of  Oen.  Ashley;  and  the  now  periodical 
visits  of  hunters  and  traders  to  Oregon  from  St.  Louis, 
and  other  points  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  prove  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  difficulties  are  so  far  from  being 
insurmountable  to  the  pedestrian  and  horseman,  that 
loaded  wagons  may  start  from  the  western  border  of 
Missouri,  and  reach  the  country  watered  by  the  Snake 
river,  without  encountering  the  formidable  obstacles, 
once  the  bugbear  of  enterprize,  now  regarded  only  as 
the  incentives  to  exertion.  Senator  Linn,  of  Missouri, 
states  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  ease  of  ac¬ 
complishing  the  journey,  and  he  gives  the  opinion  of 
Col.  Dodge,  that  an  army  could  march  with  case  from 
our  western  confines  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  taking  w  ith 
it  all  its  equipments,  munitions  and  provisions. 

.  It  being  satisfactorily  understood,  that  no  obstacles 
of  serious  w^eight  lie  in  the  w'ay  of  emigration  to  the 
plains  of  Oregon,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  induce¬ 
ments  to  a  removal  thither,  are  such  as  to  be  worth 
the,  serious  attention  of  the  citizens  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  states:  The  advantages  of  soil  and  climate 
are  greatly  superior  to  the  lands  and  temperature  of 
the  Mississippi  valley,  while  the  streams  of*  Oregon 
suffer  but  little  in  comparison  with  our  owm  majestic 
and  far  stretching  rivers.  The  lingering  winter  of  the 


Atlantic  slope  is  not  known  in  the  softer  regions  of 
the  Pacific,  where  the  breath  of  March,  which  W'ith 
us  is  rude  and  chilling,  is  the  dispenser  of  life  to  the 
flower,  and  giver  of  verdure  to  the  plain.  Mr.  Irving, 
in  his  glow'ing  language,  thus  speaks  of  the.  climate 
of  these  regions: 

*‘A  remarkable  fact,  characteristic  of  the  country  west  of 
the  Rooky  motmtains,  is  die  mildness  and  e*|uability  of  th« 
climate.  Thai  gn'at  moiiniain  barrier  seems  to  divide  the 
continent  into  diflerent  climates  even  in  the  some  du|f  ree  of 
latitinle.  The  rigorous  winters  and  stdtry  summers,  aud  all 
the  capricious  iue(]ualitics  of  temperature  preraleat  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  mountains,  arc  but  little  felt  on  ibeir 
western  declivities.  The  country  between  them  and  the  Pa¬ 
cific  is  blessed  with  milder  and  steadier  temperature,  re- 
semhling  the  climate  of  pnrullel  Iiittludes  in  Kurope.  In  the 
plains  and  valleys,  but  little  snow  fulls  throughout  the  winter, 
and  usually  meits  while  falling.  U  nmdy  lies  on  Hae  ground 
more  than  two  days  at  a  time,  except  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountains.  The  winters  are  rainy  rather  than  cold.  The 
rains  for  four  months,  from  tlie  middle  of  OctolR'r  to  the 
middle  of  March,  are  almost  inct^tsant,  and  often  accompa¬ 
nied  by  tremendous  thunder  aiitl  lightning.  The  wiiuls  pre¬ 
valent  at  this  season  are  from  llie  south  and  southeast,  which 
usually  bring  rain.  Those  from  the  north'  to  the  southwest 
are  the  ha;btngeis  of  fair  weather  ami  a  clear  sky.  The  re¬ 
sidue  of  tbc  year,  from  tlie  middle  cf  March  to  the  middle  of 
October,  an  interval  of  seven  months,  is  scrcxe  ind  delight¬ 
ful.  Thent  is  scarcaly  any  rain  throughout  this  time,  yet  tho 
face  of  the  country  is  kept  fresh  and  verdant  by  nightly  dews^ 
and,  occasionally,  by  humid  fogs  in  the  mornings.  Th«*se 
are  n(»t  coiisitlcrcd  prejmiicial  to  health,  since  both  the  na¬ 
tives  and  the  whites  sleep  in  the  open  air  with  perfect  impu¬ 
nity.  While  this  equable  and  bland  temperature  prevails 
throughout  the  lower  country,  the  peaks  and  ritlgrs  o(  thw 
vast  mountains  by  which  it  U  domi.xatkd,  are  covere*!'  with 
perpetual  snow.  This  renders  them  discernible  at  a  great 
distance,  shining,  at  times,  like  brighi  sum.nor  clomls;  at 
oth^r  times,  assuming  the  most  terisl  tints,  and  always  form¬ 
ing  brilliant  and  striking  features  m  the  vast  landscape.. 
The  mild  lenofHU'uture  prevalent  throughout  the  country  ia 
attributed,  by  some,  to  the  succession  of  winds  from  the  Pa- 
ciiic  ocean,  extemliug  from  latitude  20^  to  at  least  50°  northb 
These  temper  the  heat  of  summer,  so  in  the  shade  no  one  ia 
'  incommoded  by  perspiratioir.  They  also  soften  the  rigors  of 
winter,  and  produce  such  a  moderation  in  climate  that  the 
inhabitants  can  wear  the  same  dress  throughout  the  year.'* 

Other  travellers  add  their  testimony  in  favor  of  tho 
climat(3  and  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  spt^ak  in 
terms  of  W'arm  commendation  of  its  fitness  fur  the  va- 
riotis  purposes  of  the  business  arts,  whether  purely 
agricultural,  or  connected  with  the  progress  of  mercan¬ 
tile  and  mechanic  industry.  **The  country  from  the 
ocean  ascends,  by  regular  terraces,  to  the  summits  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  prDS<*nts  every  variety  of 
soil,  which  will  be  found  adapted  to  every  variety  of 
culture.**  The  valley  of  the  Columbia  is  the  finest  in 
the  world  for  all'  the  purposes  of  social  life.  Lewds 
and  Clark,  in  describing  it,  say:  It  is  bounded  west¬ 
ward  by  the  mountainous  country  bordering  the  coast, 
from  which  it  extends  eastward  thirty  miles,  in  a  di- 
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rect  line,  tiU  it  is  closed  by  the  ranj^e  of  mountains 
crossing  the  Columbia  river  above  the  Great  Falls.” 
They  were  not  able  to  estimate,  to  a  certainty,  the 
length  of  the  valley  from  north  to  south,  but  judged  it 
must  be  extensive,  They  represent  the  soil  of  the 
highlands  to  be  a  dark,  rich  loam,  well  adapted  to 
agricultural  purposes,  well  timbered,  and  generally  of 
such  gradual  ascent,  from  the  river's  banks,  as  to  be 
within  the  scope  of  plough  cultivation. 

But,  over  other  advantages,  may  be  estimated  the 
noble  harbors  and  long  line  of  inland  navigation,  mark¬ 
ing  the  lands  of  the  Pacific  from  the  borders  of  Mexi¬ 
co  to  the  American  dominions  of  the  Czar.  The 
whole  of  the  fleets  engaged  in  the  Pacific  whale  fish¬ 
eries,  might  find  harborage  in  the  ports  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  the  strajts  of  St.  Juan  de  Fuca.  A  commerce 
greater  than  the  enterprize  of  our  home  merchants  has 
yet  gained  for  the  Atlantic  states,  might  be  concentra¬ 
ted  in  the  seaports  of  Oregon,  and  the  trade  of  the 
islands  of  the  southern  sea,  together  with  the  products 
of  China,  flow  into  the  direct  channel  thus  opened, 
without  danger  of  rivalry,  even  from  the  w'ealthiest 
competitor,  for  the  advantage  wmuld  be  entirely  vested 
in  the  grasp  of  the  merchant  dwellers  by  the  shores  of 
tlie  Pacific. 

Again,  when  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  shall  have  been 
opened  for  a  ship  passage  through  from  the  one  ocean 
to  the  other,  (and  who,  after  witnessing  the  splendid 
triumphs  in  mechanic  philosophy,  and  the  almost  in¬ 
credible  results  of  human  ingenuity,  will  assert  that 
the  period  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  long  desired 
project,  is  cither  far  distant  or  that  the  design  itself  is 
unavailable  iiv  fact,)  and  the  vessels  of  the  Atlantic 
fall  into  the  Pacific,  w  ithout  the  tedious  circumnavi¬ 
gation  of  the  w’holo  continent,  as  exists  at  the  present 
day,  crippling  our  commercial  operations,  and  w’eighing 
heavily  on  the  profits  of  our  Pacific  and  Fast  India  trade, 
then  will  a  new'  era  daw  n  on  the  navigation  system  of 
the  United  States,  and  place  them  in  possession  of  ad¬ 
vantages  with  which  they  can  cope  on  terms  of  great¬ 
er  equality  with  the  maritime  strength  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  for  the  trcule  of  the  numerous  points  to  which 
such  an  opening  would  afford  them  a  direct  and  al- 
w'ays  available  key.  The  isthmus  at  the  foot  of  the 
North  American  continent,  is  to  open  to  the  fleets  of 
the  United  States  a  trade  with  the  w  aters  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  while  the  mountains  of  Oregon  are  to  be  the 
route  along  which  the  spoils  of  tlie  immense  region 
lying'  beyond  them  are  to  be  brought  to  sw’ell  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  republic. 

We  speak  of  these  matters  in  the  language  of  ex- 
|KYted  pos8«*8sion,  for  that  the  legitimate  right  to  the 
exclusive  tenure  of  the  territory  rests  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  government,  is  scarce  matter  for  argument,  and  it 
rcijuiri's  hut  a  brief  glance  at  the  merits  of  the  claims 
alleged  by  this  government  and  the  only  other  remain¬ 
ing  claimant.  Great  Britain,  to  fully  satisfy  the  enqui¬ 
rer,  that  whatever  rights  the  latter  may  assume  in  the 
premises,  they  are  not  formid-ahle  when  opposed  by 


the  mass  of  facts  strengthening  the  position  maintain¬ 
ed  by  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  long  understood,  that,  so  far  as  the 
fact  of  immediate  discovery  is  deemed  grounds  for 
possession,  this  government  can  exhibit  unquestion¬ 
able  proofs  that  the  first  explorer  of  the  harbor  of 
the  Columbia,  and,  consequently,  the  first  discover¬ 
er  of  the  territory  lying  adjacent  to  that  river, 
from  its  mouth  to  its  mountain  source,  was  an 
American  citizen,  in  an  American  vessel,  and  sail¬ 
ing  under  the  protection  of  the  stripes  and  stars.  This 
being  proven,  and  it  can  be  beyond  all  cavil,  the  only 
remaining  subject  matter  for  discussion,  between  us 
and  Great  Britain,  will  be  the  pretext  put  forward  by 
her,  but  scarcely  to  be  recognized  even  in  convention¬ 
al  usages  w  here  debate  is  w  ild  in  its  freedom,  is,  that 
her  formal  surrender  of  all  claim  to  the  territory,  known 
at  the  treaty  of  Paris  as  the  United  States,  did  not 
embrace  the  country  lying  w'est  of  the  Oregon  chain 
of  mountains;  and  that  her  original  occupancy  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Atlantic,  gave 
her,  as  proprietor,  the  right  of  jurisdiction,  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  from  the  degree  of  latitude  farthest  north  to 
the  opposite  south.  The  hearings  of  this  argtiment 
would  be,  first,  that  Great  Britain,  in  her  position  of 
mistress  of  the  country  along  the  Atlantic  and  siretch- 
ing  inland  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Stony  mountains, 
was  invested  with  a  safe  and  defensible  title  to  all  the 
unexplored  regions  that  might,  w'est  of  her  acknow¬ 
ledged  boundar}',  be,  at  some  distant  period  of  time 
made  know'n  through  the  means  of  the  research  and 
enterprize  of  other  nations:  and  secondly,  that,  al¬ 
though  nothing  was  understood  definitely  of  such  a 
claim  being  in  existence  at  the  Pacification  of  Paris, 
yet  (treat  Britain  only  neglected  to  bring  it  forward  at 
a  time  when  it  certainly  seems  it  should  have  been 
produced,  because  the  question  not  having  been  agita¬ 
ted  at  all,  she  regarded  her  right  of  jurisdiction  as  be¬ 
ing  tacitly  admitted.  A  correlative  argument  has  been 
hinted  at,  as  strengthening  her  view's  on  the  subject  of 
original  possession,  in  a  reference  to  her  colonial 
grants  when  she  first  made  settlements  on  this  conti¬ 
nent,  as  in  the  case  of  Connecticut  and  other  of  her 
earliest  colonies.  This  latter  plea  W'ould  be  an  im¬ 
portant  one,  w'ere  it  not  that  evidence  can  be  adduced 
showing  that  in  most  of  these  grants,  the  understood 
boundary  arrangements  w’ere  directly  opposite  in  kind 
to  the  inference  she  now'  w’ishes  to  have  draw'n;  and 
the  w  hole  merits  of  the  pretext  are  destroyed,  when, 
by  a  careful  examination  of  her  general  system  of  co¬ 
lonization,  it  is  found  that,  writh  the  one  or  two  excep¬ 
tions  on  which  she  relies  for  testimony,  her  policy  has 
been  similar  to  that  now  exercised  by  the  United 
JStates  of  claiming  possession  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

We  have  before  us  the  several  treaties,  made  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods,  betw  een  France;  Spain,  England,  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Mexico,  with  the  United  States,  in  relation  to 
the  territory  of  Oregon,  and,  so  far  as  our  limits  will 
admit,  we  purpose  making  a  iimning  sketch  of  the 
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principles  involved  in  the  proceedings  of  these  several 
conventions,  together  with  the  facts  supposed  to  have 
been  established  by  them,  and  out  of  which  have 
grown  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  exclusive  so¬ 
vereignty  over  all  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  from  the  line  of  the  Mexican  republic  on 
the  south,  to  the  territories  of  Russia  on  the  north. 

When,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  terms  of  peace  be¬ 
tween  this  government  and  Great  Britain  at  Paris,  the 
United  States  assumed  the  rank  of  an  independent 
people,  and  were  recognized  as  such  by  the  other 
states  of  Christendom,  the  Powers  owning  territory 
around  the  country  of  the  new  republic  were.  Great 
Britain  on  the  north-east,  Russia  on  the  north-west, 
France  on  the  south-east,  and  Spain  and  Mexico  on 
the  south-west.  The  boundary  land  marks  of  these 
were  known  and  admitted,  so  far  as  we  have  located 
them,  but  Russia,  Spain  and  Great  Britain  each  held 
a  vague  claim  over  the  lands  lying  to  the  north-west 
of  the  Mississippi,  or  North  Anicrican  valley,  w’hich 
claims  formed  the  subject  of  after  legislation,  and  end¬ 
ed,  on  the  part  of  the  two  first  mentioned  governments, 
in  their  entire  relinquishment  of  all  jurisdiction  beyond 
certain  degrees  of  latitude,  the  one  retreating  north 
and  the  other  south  of  the  boundaries  defined.  By  the 
terms  of  the  Florida  treaty,  concludtxl  at  Washington 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1819,  Spain  agreed  with 
the  United  States  that  the  boundary  line,  between  her 
possessions  and  those  of  the  United  States,  should  be 
the  forty-second  parallel  of  north  latitude,  commencing 
at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  her  North  American  Pos¬ 
sessions,  and  thence  due  west  to  the  Southern  ocean. 
This  line  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  Mexico,  as 
the  successor  of  Spain,  when,  at  the  Treaty  of  Limits, 
held  in  1828,  the  two  governments  fixed  the  forty -se¬ 
cond  parallel  of  latitude  north,  as  the  line  of  boundary 
between  their  respective  territories. 

A  treaty  between  Russia  and  the  United  States,  con¬ 
cluded  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1824,  defined  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Russians,  on  this  continent,  to  be  the 
fifty-fourth  degree  of  latitude  north,  Russia  relinquish¬ 
ing  all  title  to  the  country  of  the  north-west  coast  ly¬ 
ing  south  of  that  boundary,  while  on  their  part,  the 
United  States  withdrew  all  pretensions  to  the  region 
north  of  that  line.  The  United  States  having  become, 
by  purchase,  the  successors  of  France  in  the  province 
of  Louisiana,  and  Mexico  and  Russia  having  with¬ 
drawn  all  claim  to  the  unpopulated  lands  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon;  Great  Britain  alone  remains  to  contest  the  rights 
of  this  government  to  the  exclusive  occupancy  of  the 
country  situated  on  the  north-w’est  coast  of  this  conti¬ 
nent,  between  the  parallels  of  latitude  forty-two  and 
fifty-four  north.  The  pretensions  of  Great  Britain 
have  never  been  definitely  and  clearly  urged,  but  on 
the  contrary  rather  avoided  than  brought  forward. 
She  has  ever  declined  negotiating  on  the  question  of 
dominion  while  the  United  States  have  earnestly 
sought  a  settlement  of  the  claim.  Tlie  efforts  that 
have  been  made  have  all  been  foiled  by  the  character¬ 
istic  policy  and  tortuous  diplomacy  of  the  British  cabi¬ 
net,  which,  without  asserting  a  title  to  exclusive  so¬ 
vereignty  over  any  part  of  the  territory,  yet  refuses  to 
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admit  the  claims  of  others  and  stands  prepared  to  resent 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  another  nation  to  exerciso 
sovereign  authority,  as  she  w’ould  do  for  the  defence 
of  any  of  her  legitimate  and  undisputed  possessions. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  territory  may  be  said 
to  commence  in  the  year  1818,  when,  at  the  convention 
held  in  London  betw  een  Great  Britain  and  this  govern¬ 
ment,  the  question  of  the  occupancy  of  Oregon  w’as  dis¬ 
cussed  formally,  and  the  claim  of  the  United  States  so¬ 
lemnly  preferred.  At  that  convention  it  had  been  deci¬ 
ded  that  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude  should 
be  the  boundary  line  betw’een  the  territories  of  the  two 
contracting  powers,  west  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  it  w'as  then  urged 
by  the  United  Suites,  that  the  same  line  should  be  run 
west  of  the  mountains,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific,  Gr<*at 
Britain  remaining  north  of  it,  and  this  government  as¬ 
suming  possession  of  the  country  south  of  the  same. 
This  proposition  was  evaded  by  the  other  party,  and 
as  no  better  terms  could  bo  had,  the  following  vague 
compromise  w’as  mutually  adopted  as  the  governing 
rule,  for  the  time  specified  in  the  bo<ly  of  the  article: 

'Mr/.  3.  It  id  agreed  that  any ‘country  that  may  be  claim¬ 
ed  by  either  party  on  the  north-wc*t  coatit  of  America,  west¬ 
ward  of  the  Stony  Mountains,  shall,  together  with  its  harbom, 
hays,  and  cn>ek!«,  and  the  navigation  of  all  riv«>rs  within  tlie 
‘‘ame,  lie  free  and  ojieii,  for  iIm*  term  <if  ten  years  fmm  iho 
date  of  the  signature  of  the  present  Cfmvi'ntion,  to  the  vessels, 
citizens,  and  suhjt*cts  of  the  two  Powers:  It  hiding  well  iin> 
derstno<l,  that  this  agreement  is  not  to  l»e  ronstni<>d  to  the 
prejudice  of  any  claim  which  either  of  the  two  high  contract¬ 
ing  parties  may  have  to  any  part  of  the  said  country,  nor 
shall  it  be  taken  to  affect  the  claims  t^f  any  other  power  or 
state  to  any  part  of  tlic  said  country;  the  only  object  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  in  tbnt  respect  being  to  pn'vent  dis¬ 
putes  and  differences  amongst  themselves.” 

In  1823  the  United  States,  through  their  Ministi^r, 
Mr.  Rush,  made  an  applicatioirto  the  English  Cabinet 
fur  a  more  decided  settlement  of  the  question  of  solo 
occupancy.  Mr.  Rush,  on  btdialf  of  his  government, 
suggested  that  the  parallel  of  latitude  fifty-one  be  fixed 
upon  as  the  line  of  demarcation  betw’cen  the  north¬ 
western  imssessions  of  the  two  nations.  Tliis  propo¬ 
sition  was  declined,  as  was  also  another,  made  by  the 
American  Minister,  similar  to  the  arrangement  propo- 
'  sed  in  the  convention  of  1818,  to  wit,  the  following 
out,  due  west  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude.  Finding  that  no  direct 
offers  of  compromise  would  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
the  English  Cabinet,  the  United  States  were  obliged 
to  renew  the  unsatisfactory  terms  on  which  the  past 
government  of  the  territory  had  been  bas<'d,  and  in 
1827  entered  into  an  agreement  of  the  same  character 
as  that  adopted  in  the  convention  of  1818,  with  the 
difference,  that  instead  of  its  binding  tlie  contracting 
parties  to  observe  its  spirit  inviolate  for  ten  years,  it 
might  be  formally  disavowed,  on  twelve  months*  no¬ 
tice  given  by  either  party  to  the  other.  No  official 
action  on  the  subject  has  been  since  had,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  two  governments  have  continued  in  joint 
occupancy,  without  the  right  belonging  to  either,  by 
adminnon^  of  forming  settlements  and  exercising  civil 

dominion. 
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Ill  the  iiitcryal  helwccn  the  year  1818  when  the  first 
ronvention  was  formed,  and  18*27  wlien  tlie  last  con¬ 
ference  was  held  with  Great  Britain  concerning  tlie 
territory  in  dispute,  some  important  facts  connected 
with  tlic  topography,  soil  and  resources  of  Oregon 
were  brought  to  light  by  the  agency  of  the  government 
of  the  United  StaU;s,  as  also  through  tlie  enterprize  of 
individual  citizens  of  the  United  States,  conspicuous 
among  whom  may  be  ranked  Mr.  Astor,  the  founder 
of  Astoria,  a  scatlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
river  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  expedition  of  Lew'is 
and  ('lark  ha<l,  as  we  have  shown,  aw'akened  the 
attention  of  the  National  Lc^gislature  and  excited  tlie 
curiosity  of  the  citizens,  alUiough*  their  representation 
of  the  formidable  obstructions  lying  in  the  way  of 
corniiiunication  from  the  Atlantic  settlements  served  to 
repress  actual  eHTorts  at  colonization  in  tlie  newly  ex¬ 
plored  regions,  'llie  Inule  however  along  tlie  Pacific 
('oast  was  briskly  urged,  and  the  traffic  in  furs  waxed 
so  extensive  as  to  employ  a  large  amount  of  American 
capital,  which,  in  coursing  through  the  several  channels 
of  home  adveiituns  marine  industry,  and  native  craft 
operated  to  throw*  more  Ijglit  upon  the  adaptation  of  the 
country  lining  the  coast  and  extending  inland  along  the 
Columbia  riv(;r,  to  the  purpose  of  local  business  and 
w  ide  spread  colonization.  Mr.  Astor  opened  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  government  for  aid  in  his  plans  relative 
to  Astoria  and  the  planting  of  an  American  settlement 
at  the  mouth  of  the  (yoluinbia  for  the  puri>08c  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  interests  of  American  commerce  and  up¬ 
holding  the  national  credit  in  the  Pacific  waters  arid 
on  the  north-w’est  coast.  His  plans  and  the  objects 
likely  to  be  promoted  by  and  in  connexion  with  them 
wore  duly  weighed  by  President  Jefferson,  whose 
sagacious  mind  at  once  foresaw*  all  the  advantages 
that  must  accrue  from  the  adoption  of  the  view  s  laid 
open  by  Mr.  AsUir.  But  the  far-seeing  selfishness  of 
Gri'at  Britain  hail  interposed  a  barrier  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  national  pest  on  any  portion  of  the  disputed 
territory,  and  all  that  could  be  done  by  the  Kxocutivc 
w*as,  to  warmly  encourage  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Astor, 
w  hile  it  w'as  out  of  the  (picstion  openly  to  second  his 
operations.  President  Monroe  in  his  last  annual  mes¬ 
sage  to  (yongress  directed  the  attention  of  that  bcnly  to 
the  subject,  and  suggested  the  importance  of  a  military 
post  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Adams,  who 
succciHlei  him  in  the  Presidency,  also  urged  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  tlie  measure  suggesU'd  by  his  prcdm'ssor, 
aiul  opened  anew*  negotiations  with  England  which 
as  we  have  8hew*n  ended  fruitlessly.  Gen.  Jackson 
went  farther,  and  sent  a  special  agent  to  Oregon  to 
examine  into  its  political  and  geographical  condition. 
'Phe  attention  of  this  government  has  yet  more  recent¬ 
ly  been  directed  to  the  aflfciirs  of  the  territory  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  memorial  atldrcssi'd  by  certain  residents 
beyond  the  Stony  MounUiins  praying  Congress  to  in- 
corjiorate  Oregon  within  the  civil  limits  of  the  republic. 
Committees  of  Congress  have  lent  their  abilities  to  a 
full  examination  of  the  question  in  all  its  ramified 
stag(*s;  and  given’to  the  territory*  a  coloring  of  interest 
w  hich  makes  it  one  of  the  most  important — if  not  the 
most  important — topics  for  legislative  discussion,  now* 


demanding  the  immediate  attention  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  These  committees  have  been 
unanimous  in  asserting  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
to  Uie  sovereignty  of  Oregon,  and  have  shewn  w  here- 
in  delay  is  calculated  to  do  more  for  Great  Britain  in 
the  way  of  peaceable  occupation  and  final  retention  by 
possession  and  colonization  than  she  could  gain  in  a 
trial  now  if  maintained  by  force  of  arms.  Gov.  Floyd 
urged  upon  Congress  the  occupation  of  the  territory 
w'hen  to  have  done  so  w*ould  have  caused  no  collision 
betw*ecn  the  tw*o  governments;  his  opinions  were 
fully  seconded  by  Mr.  Baylicss  in  the  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives,  w*ho  reportt^d  to  that  branch  in  favor  of 
the  establishment  there  of  military  and  commercial 
settlements ;  and  in  the  last  Congress,  Senator  Linn 
of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Cushing  of  Mziss.  severally  re¬ 
ported  able  and  well  supported  documents  show'ing 
that  there  exists  a  strong  necessity  for  immediate  leg¬ 
islation  in  the  premises,  if  w’e  intend  to  adhere  to  the 
rights  w  hich  are  too  w  ell  authenticated  and  based  on 
circumstances  too  w*ell  understood  to  be  shaken,  unless 
W’e  suffer  the  jx»licy  of  our  crafty  antagonist  to  w*ork 
its  aims  through  our  w*ant  of  energy  to  defend  our 
own. 

Notw  ithstanding  the  implied  terms  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1818,  denying  to  either  Power  the  right  of  civil 
dominion  in  its  extended  legal  sense,  the  policy  of 
Cireat  Britain  has  been  stealthily  operating  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  through  means  of  an  association,  over  the  con¬ 
duct  of  which  she  professes  to  exercise  no  control, 
w  hile  facts  clearly  established  show  that  it  is  protect¬ 
ed  by  her  naval  resources  and  pursues  its  designs  w’ith 
the  patronage  of  the  British  government  for  its  shield 
in  case  of  opposition.  Althougli  nominally  trading 
under  the  license  of  an  independent  charter,  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company,  the  origin,  early  history  and  pre¬ 
sent  importance  of  which  are  generally  know  n,  is  rle 
facto  a  British  entt^rprize,  a  link  in  the  colonial  sys- 
U^m  of  England,  intended  to  secure  the  same  advan¬ 
tages  for  her  on  the  coast  of  Nortli  America,  as  w*ero 
gained  through  the  means  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  territories  of  the  former  independent  prin¬ 
ces  of  Asia  on  the  coast.  The  company  is  rapidly 
becoming  invested  with  all  the  advantages  of  sole 
possession  both  of  the  soil  of  Oregon  and  its  local 
trade.  Fortified  posts  arc  scattered  over  the  country 
in  such  connection  as  to  defend  the  operations  of  the 
company  from  all  chance  risk  of  opposition.  These 
military  stations  arc  professedly  maintained  by  the 
company  and  defended  by  its  servants,  but  these 
servants  are  in  many  instances  officers  of  the  British 
army  while  the  discipline  is  such  as  regulates  tlie 
military  code  of  England.  By  the  aid  of  these  for¬ 
tresses,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  monopolizes  the 
entire  trade  of  the  disputed  territory  and  exercises  an 
irresistable  influence  over  the  Indian  tribes  w*est  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  lands  of  the  United  States, 
in  connection  with  our  title  to  which  there  is  no  dis¬ 
pute,  are  plundered  of  their  wealth  of  timber  and  furs, 
and  the  Indians  are  encouraged  in  their  marauding 
incursions  on  the  territory  recognized  by  Great  Britain 
as  ludonging  to  the  United  States.  It  is  from  the 
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wide-spreading  influence  of  this  company  that  the  j  coast  of  the  Pacific,  her  nilc  is  prosperous  and  her  em- 
govemment  of  the  United  States  have  every  thing  to  pire  waxing  daily  more  extensive,  consol idatinl  and 
apprehend  unless  prompt  steps  be  taken  to  thwart  its  absolute.  It  was  an  ehiquent  tribute — and  no  less 
insidious  encroachments.  If  suffered  to  continue  un-  true  than  elocpicnt— paid  to  her  mighty  rt'scurces  by 
distured  and  wax  powerful  it  will  be  out  of  the  ques-  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  that  “  Kngland  is  a 
tion  to  expel  it  from  Oregon  unless  by  forcible  mea-  power  to  which,  for  purposes  of  foreign  conip’cst  and 
sures,  and  even  were  these  agencies  employed  the  subjugation,  Rome,  in  the  ln‘ight  of  her  glory,  is  n«»t 
issue  would  be  hazardous,  for  during  their  long  and  to  be  compared— a  power  which  has  dotted  over  the 
w'cll  employed  occupancy  of  the  territory  they  have  surface  of  the  whole  globe  with  her  posccssions  an<l 
succeeded  in  cultivating  the  friendly  interest  of  all  the  military  posts,  w  hose  morning  drum-boat  following 
warlike  tribes  of  the  north-w'est,  and  could  in  case  of  the  sun,  and  accompanying  the  hours,  circler.  the  earth 
need  bring  an  immense  army  of  these  Indian  warriors  daily  with  one  continuous  and  unhroken  strain  of  the 
to  act  against  the  United  States.  This  pow’er  in  the  martial  airs  of  Kngland.” 

hands  of  the  skilled  and  veteran  commanders  of  the  It  is  with  pow'er  so  established,  councils  directed  as 
Company’s  different  local  fortifications  would  be  for-  wre  have  shewm,  and  a  disposition  manifestly  inimical 
midable;  nor  is  it  an  unreasonable  idea  that  Great  to  the  solemn  rights  of  this  government,  that  the  Uni- 
Britain  W’ould  make  common  cause  with  the  Company,  ted  States  must  cope  for  the  right  of  dominion  and  sole 
although  professing  to  regard  it  now'  as  an  indepen-  occupancy  in  the  lands  w'est  ot  the  Rocky  MounUuns. 
dent  association  neither  subject  to  her  control  nor  'Hie  question  of  sovereignty  must  no  longer  be  delay¬ 
having  any  claims  on  her  protection.  In  tho  in-  ed,  for  a  very  few  years,  added  to  those  w  e  have  cul- 
crease  of  this  Company  Great  Britain  consolidates  her  pably  suffered  to  elapse  unimproved,  w  ill  have  estah- 
strength  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and,  (as  in  the  Hshed  (Jreat  Britain  in  full  possession,  out  of  which 
case  of  tho  East  India  Company)  when  it  has  acejuired  not  even  force  can  eject  her. 

for  her  all  the  influence  in  that  quarter  that  she  deems  Apart  from  tho  abstract  question  of  right,  the  subject 
necessary,  tho  charter  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  is  one  of  deep  importance  to  every  citizen  of  the  Uni¬ 
will  be  destroyed,  and  a  Government  colony  be  ^^d  States.  We  believe  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  the 
planted  on  the  disputed  territory.  To  doubt  that  day  will  come  when  along  the  whole  Pacific  seaboard 
such  will  be  the  'result  is  to  scout  at  the  irrefutable  oi'  this  continent,  will  be  planted  settlements  of  whims 
chain  of  evidence  gathered  on  the  pages  of  her  con-  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  tho  domestic  and  biisi- 
nection  with  the  Kast  India  Company;  of  her  injustice  ness  sciences.  That  these  colonies  should  be  Ameri- 
to  Spain  when  weak  and  humbled  she  wrested  from  can  in  feeling,  ami  bound  to  the  republic  by  the  fraU  r- 
the  imbecile  Spaniard,  the  terms  of  the  Nootka  Sound  nal  links  of  one  and  the  same  constitution  and  co<le  of 
Convention ;  and  her  obvious  departure  from  the  strict  moral  government,  is  seen  at  once  when  tho  fact  is 
letter  of  honorable  inter-national  faith  in  her  several  considered  that  they  must  exercise  an  important  in¬ 
compacts  made  with  the  United  States  since  they  Aacnee  over  our  trade  in  that  region,  and  command  a 
battled  with  and  triumphed  over  her.  Her  aim  is  communication  with  our  settlements  in  tho 

dominion,  wide,  limitless,  universal  dominion,  and  neighborhood  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  giving  thimi 
so  she  arrives  at  it  she  will  not  baulk  at  conduct  w  hich  unrestrained  opportunitie»s  for  aggression  in  ease  ol 
others  might  think  wrong;  but  which,  if  her  ends  be  hostilities  between  this  government  and  the 

gained  thereby,  she  is  willing  to  make  her  rule  of  ac-  territory  of  Oregon.  The  title  of 

England  once  extinguished  heyoml  the  Rocky  Moun- 

The  possession  of  Oregon  would  ensure  to  her  the  justice,  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  known 

most  favorite  project  of  her  cabinet.  The  command  governing  the  (lucstion,  demand  that  it  should— 

of  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  from  the  Mexican  and ‘'>c ‘iilo  of  cmijrration  would  (rush  forth  from  the 
boundary  to  the  limite  of  Russia,  would  complete  the  densely  populated  sections  of  tho  Union,  to  pour  its 
chain  of  her  naval  dominion,  and  give  to  her  the  un-  '"‘n  Itoapor'an  valleys  of  On-gon.  Wide 

questioned  right  of  navigation  over  that  great  thoroimh-  ‘'*®  n*’  ‘''®  ''alley, 

fare  of  commerce,  linking  Jamaica  with  the  Sandwich  "P  “  PfoaP®"*"*  “"d 

islands,  and  securing  to  her  merchants  the  rich  profits  «n*'s!“®neJ  population.  Section  afu  r  section,  and 
of  the  Pacific  fisheries,  the  fur  trade  of  Oregon,  the  ^  becoming  suhjecte<l  to  the  purposes 

commerce  of  China,  Manilla  and  Batavia.  What  she  and  industry  of  tho  emigrant.  The  distant  waters  of 
lost  by  the  separation  of  the  Atlantic  provinces  from  x''®"  ‘n  *'Jurces,  the  broad  savannahs 

her  rule,  she  would  be  thrice  indemnified  for  in  her  "  iseonsin,  the  slopes  of  the  Oregon 


sway  on  the  coast  of  tho  north-w'cst,  and  her  naval  su¬ 
premacy,  ever  vast,  become  universal.  In  the  complc- 


niountains  facing  the  Atlantic,  an*  gnidually  losing 
their  original  appearance  anJ  donning  tlic  rohooS  of  ci- 


tion  of  her  Navigation  System,  (and  the  securinrr  of  the  v'‘*»2iation.  Huinan  life,  and  iu  civilizing  influences, 
strong  points  of  control  on  the  Pacific  will  perfect  it,)  making  the  wildernesses  of  what  was  onc4^  the 
England  will  have  full  leisure  to  mature  her  schemes  West,  tho  ahofles  of  a  law-governed  and  intclli- 
of  colonization  in  her  numerous  provinces,  and  make  gent  people;  the  forest  of  yesterday,  is  the  territory  of 
them  aid  essentially  in  the  furtherance  of  her  vast  to-day — the  State  of  to-morrow'.  The  back  settlements 
schemes  of  national  aggrandizement.  At  home  and  of  a  very  few  years  since  have  become  large  comraer- 
abroad,  in  her  Parliament  house  and  on  the  remote  cial  cities,  surrounded  by  a  population  of  w’cll  educa- 
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ted  induRtriooR  yeomanry.  The  arm  of  the  Federal 
jiroYerniBRRt  extends  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to 
the  Rio  Colorado,  yet  still  emigration,  like  a  flood, 
speeds  in  and  occupies  the  soil.  In  a  few  more  years 
and  the  bonom  of  the  valley,  stretching  away  from 
where  we  now  write  to  the  boundaries  of  Mexico,  will 
be  a  thieitly  populated  arena  of  human  toil,  and  the 
pilj^rim  who  leaves  the  w'orn  out  despotisms  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  or  likes  not  the  pestiferous  moral  atmosphere  of 
the  Atlantic  seaports  of  America,  may  not  find  a  home 
unless  he  asceiids  the  hills  of  Oregon  and  plants  his 
homestead  in  the  country  of  the  Pacific.  Let  but  our 
government  protect  him  there,  and  the  dangers  of  the 
mountain  journey,  the  fear  of  the  predatory  savage 
will  be  insufllelent  to  deter  him  fVom  the  adventure, 
and  he  will  become  the  pioneer  to  found  new  links  in 
the  chain  of  oar  republican  strength  by  the  waters  of 
the  Columbia.  Oregon,  Columbia,  and  other  states, 
will  quicken  into  being  along  the  waters  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Ocean.  The  spirit  of  free  institutions  will  spread 
over  these  now  darkened  regions,  and  the  sacnv!  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Union  diffuse  life,  and  prosperity  and 
happiness  over  millions  of  American  citizens.  One 
people,  one  heart,  one  desire,  to  uphold  the  glory  of 
the  republic,  the  empire  of  tlie  free  will  stretch  from 
oeean  to  ocean,  and  the  song  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
blessings  so  liberally  bestDwed  upon  them  by  a  bene- 
fteent  Creator,  ascend  from  the  hearth  of  the  peasant 
of  Maine  to  be  responded  to  by  the  patriot  dweller  by 
the  shofcs  of  the  Pacific. 

The  theme  is  a  proud  one,  and  the  bosom  of  the  pa¬ 
triot  kindles  with  the  fires  of  prophecy,  when  all  that 
we  have  become,  all  that  we  may  be,  stirs  the  rich 
emotions  of  the  soul,  (treat  as  w'o  are,  we  may  w’ax 
still  more  blest  and  glorious,  if  harmony  directs  our 
footsteps  in  the  pathway  of  national  greatness.  The 
theme  is  indeed  a  proud  one!  It  may  be  realized  fully 
and  completely  If,  neglecting  not  the  experience  of  the 
past,  W'O  allow  wisdom  to  direct  our  course  and  be  only 
faithful  to  the  promptings  of  what  we  know  to  be  true. 


MEMORANDA. 

Discovkrt  in  thk  N<»rth«we8T. — It  i«  yet  matter  of 
discussion  wbellier  the  disrmeiy  of  lh4>se  points  alon;'  the 
■orth'western  coast  of  this  continent  not  essary  to  estalili.-li  n 
ssuad  title  to  the  country  bonlering  <m  iIk*  nothern  racific, 
was  achievc*il  by  tlie  subjc*cts  of  Spain  in  some  one  of  the  ftv- 
quest  maritime  expedilums  of  that  Kingdom  in  the  sixteenth 
SBC  scveBtsentli  centuries;  by  British  voyagers  in  their  pur* 
auit  after  a  nortlewest  passa;;e ;  or,  ns  appears  most  prubahle, 
by  as  American  citixeii,  as  contended  for  in  several  reports 
Riada  to  CoBfreM  by  rommititH*s  of  that  iHsly.  The  North 
Anwrina  Review,  examines  at  lar^^  the  pretensions  of  the 
several  claimants,  ami  details  with  every  nppennince  of  fair¬ 
ness,  the  piesumptive  grttumls  of  credibility  to  U*  given  to  each. 
Wo  have  coadenst'tl,  as  relevant  to  our  text,  tbu  remarks  of 
the  Review.  They  are  intereating  as  showing  the  futility  of 
tlio  3riush  pretensions  to  original  discovery  in  Oregon. 

Ileniandu  dc  Grivalja,  lieutenant  of  Cortes,  discuvertHl 
California  ia  1534.  Short  time  after  Cortcf  himsv'lf  explored 


!ts  Gulf,  and  thus  paved  the  way  to  the  eventual  settlement  of 
California. 

His  successor  Antonio  de  Mendoza  caused  several  expedi* 
tions  to  explore  the  lands  of  this  region  and  New  Mexico.— 
Other  navigators  explored  the  outer  const  as  far  as  37°  10'  N.; 
and  in  Francisco  Gali,  a  subject  of  Spain,  sailed  along 
the  Pacific  Coast  as  high  up  as  57°  30'.  Passing  over  a 
number  of  unautbcnticateil  accounts  of  discoveri?s,  the  Re¬ 
view  next  examines  and  endorses  the  rcl.ation  of  the  discovery 
of  the  Strait  of  Aniany  in  1588,  by  a  Spaniard  of  the  name 
of  Ferrer  Maldonado.  A  general  belief  in  such  a  voyage 
seems  to  have  obtained  among  the  Spaniards;  fur,  in  1789, 
it  was  particularly  referred  to  as  one  uf  the  inducements  of 
Malaspina’s  expedition,  hereafter  described  ;  at  which  time 
Maldunada’s  journal  existed  in  the  library  of  tlie  Duque  del 
Infantuilu,  \v  bo  furnished  a  copy  of  it  to  Malaspina. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  many  other  vessels  visited  the  coast 
in  the  same  way,  whilst  bound  from  Manila  and  Macao  to 
.\capu1co.  One  of  these,  it  is  know'n,  the  San  Augustin,  en¬ 
tered  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  in  1595,  and  was  wrecked. 

There  is  good  English  authority  fur  believing  another  im¬ 
portant  fact ;  and  that  is,  the  tiiith  uf  the  alleged  discovery 
of  the  stmit  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  in  1599,  by  a  Greek  pilot  of 
that  name,  in  tlie  service  of  Spain. 

Tre  only  printed  account  of  this  voyage  is  containcnl  in 
Purchas,  who  gives  it,  as  he  received  it,  from  Juan  de  Fuca 
himself,  through  Mr.  Micliael  Luk,  English  consul  at  Aleppo. 

This  account  was  for  a  long  time  doulited,  or  discredited, 
owing  to  want  of  knowledge  of  the  facts.  But  the  researchea 
of  Gray,  Meares,  Vuncoover,  Malaspina,  and  others,  having 
shown  that  there  is  a  broad  strait  in  the  place  indicated  by 
Juan  de  Fuca,  answering  in  all  essential  particulars  to  his 
description ;  and  the  description  itself,  as  given  by  Purchas, 
being  so  minute  and  exact  as  to  negative  ultogether  the  sup¬ 
position  of  its  having  been  fabricated,  or  derived  from  any 
other  source  than  actual  observation,  the  general  sense  of  mi>- 
<lern  geographers  has  admitted  the  claim  of  the  Greek  pilot 
to  the  honor  of  the  discovery  of  the  strait,  and  has  bestowed 
u[»on  it  his  name,  which  it  now  universally  bears. 

Next  to  this  comes  the  voyage  of  Sebastian  Vizcaino,  one 
of  the  most  iuieresting  and  best  oonducted  in  the  annals  of 
navigation.  Vizcaino  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  experi¬ 
ence,  and  of  considerable  personal  distinction.  In  1594  he 
commanded  an  important  expedition  in  California,  the  con¬ 
quest  and  settlement  of  which  bad  been  confided  to  his  care. 
When  the  interest  of  the  Manilla  commerce,  which  required 
a  port  o(  refuge  in  California,  and  the  general  desire  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  nature  of  the  shores  of  that  country,  caused  the 
further  exploration  of  the  northwest  coast  to  be  undertaken 
by  Philip  the  Third,  the  Condo  de  Monterey  being  Viceroy 
of  Mexico,  the  Vicemy  selected  Vizcaino  for  this  service.— 
The  fleet,  of  which  ho  was  caplain-^nerul,  consisted  of  three 
large  vessels,  the  San  DirgOy  Santo  Toma$y  and  Tre* 
Urtfety  with  picked  crews  of  seamen,  and  soldiers,  comman¬ 
ded  by  officers  of  merit  and  reputation,  including  Tombio 
(iomez,  as  admiral,  and  Geronymo  Martin  ,a8  cosniographer. 
The  fleet  sot  sail  from  Acapulco,  the  2d  of  May,  1602,  and 
arrived  there,  on  its  return,  the  21st  of  March,  1603.  Viz 
caino,  himself,  proceeded  north  only  so  fur  as  Cape  San  Se¬ 
bastian,  in  latitude  42°,  and  north  of  Trinidad  boy.  But  one 
4»f  his  ships,  the  frigate  Trc$  Reyes,  conducted  by  Antonio 
Flort's,  QS  pilot,  and  commanded  by  Martin  dc  Aguilar,  went 
on  further,  to  latitude  43°,  and,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1603, 
reache«l  the  mouth  of  a  deep  river,  often  culled  in  tlie  books 
after  the  name  uf  Aguilar,  being,  probably,  the  same  which  is 
now  ladled  the  Umqua.  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose 
this  river  may  have  been  visited  by  Cuhrillo,  in  1543.  The 
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diacoTcry  uf  it,  unless  made  by  Cabrillo,  unqiicstiunably  In** 
longs  to  Martin  Je  Aguilar.  It  was  the  ultimate  {•oint  uf 
Vizcaino's  expedition,  which  then  returned  to  Acapulco. 

“It  will  be  perceived,”  says  the  Review,  “that  we  have  au¬ 
thentic  proofs  that  Cabrillo  (or  Ferrcio)  had  exploretl  to 
latitude  43^  in  1543;  that  Gali  was  at  37°  30'.  if  not  at  57^ 
30',  in  1582;  that  the  San  Agustin  was  at  the  hay  of  San 
Francisco,  in  1595;  that  Juan  do  Fuca  enterc*d  the  strait 
now  bearing  his  name,  in  1599;  and  that,  in  1602,  Vizcaino 
(that  is,  Martin  de  Aguilar)  8ur\'eyed  the  coast  of  Culifoi'iiia, 
as  far  up  as  the  river  of  Aguilar.  Resides  which,  the  outer 
coast  of  Califoma  was  explored  immediately  after  the  con¬ 
quest,  by  the  orders  of  Cortes  and  of  Mendoza,  to  Cape 
Mendocino,  and  was  repeatedly  visited  by  the  Manila  ships, 
to  provide  a  port  for  whom  the  expedition  of  Vizcaino  was, 
in  part,  undertaken.  And  upon  these  various  discoveries, 
and  the  piT>ximity  of  their  settlements  in  Mexico,  the  Ciovem- 
ment  of  Spain  proceeded,  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  to  make  or  authorise  settlements  in  New  California, 
so  as  to  acquire  all  the  territorial  rights,  by  which  any  Kuro- 
pean  Govemtnentever  has  obtained  origiiml  claim  to  sovereign¬ 
ty  of  tite  soil  in  America. 

The  pretensions  of  Great  Britain  date  from  the  voyage  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1579,  who  it  is  affirmed  by  English  re¬ 
viewers  vikited  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  as  far  north  as  48^.— 
This  is  denied  by  other  writers  who  slate  that  the  farthest 
northern  point  attained  by  the  navigator  in  question  was  43^. 
Sir  Francis  took  possession  in  the  name  of  England  of  the 
country  already  named  by  the  Spaniards,  but  it  was  never 
seriously  urged  that  his  farce  of  discovery  strengthened  the 
British  title  in  the  country  of  Nev  Spain,  or  as  he  called  it. 
New  Albion. 

During  the  next  century  and  a  half,  the  spirit  of  discovery 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb  among  the  countries  of  westei  n  Europe, 
but  the  attention  of  the  English  and  Spanish  governments  was 
in  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  excited  towards  the 
conduct  of  Russia  w  hose  discoveries  were  rapidly  extending 
her  empire  from  the  high  northern  latitude  of  Behring’s 
Straits  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  south.  Spain  became 
alarmed  for  the  probable  injury  her  ow'n  possessions  in  that 
quarter  might  sustain  from  the  growth  of  the  northern  auto¬ 
crat  and  his  contiguity  to  her  te.^ritory.  Several  expeditions, 
set  afoot  by  her  in  1774,  were  eminently  successful  in  their 
explorations  of  the  north-west  const.  In  one  of  them,  Nooc 
ka  Sound  was  disco\  ered,  and  in  the  year  1775  the  Spaniards 
visited  the  coast  as  fur  north  as  the  parallel  of  latitutle  53.— 
The  Spanish  commanders,  on  this  occasion,  discovered  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  but  did  not  enter  the  harbor. 

Captain  Cook  in  1778  explored  the  coast  from  Nootka 
Sound  to  Behring’s  straits;  but  the  country  having  been  al¬ 
ready  visited  and  claimed  by  Spanish  and  Russian  navig^itors, 
his  voyages  of  course  availed  nothing  to  Great  Britain  in  the 
matter  of  sovereignty. 

The  expedition  of  L  i  Perouscin  17 8G,  and  the  mercantile 
voyages  of  English  navigators  at  a  later  period  threw  much 
light  on  the  geographical  character  of  the  coast,  but  it  was 
reserved  foi  an  American  citizen  to  explore  the  iiiteiiur  and 
by  entering  the  country  establish  a  clear  claim  to  sole  domin¬ 
ion. 

In  1778,  Captain  Gray,  then  commanding  the  American 
mcrchant'ship  W'ashington  sailed  some  way  up  the  strait  of 
Juan  de  Fuca,  .of  the  existence  of  wdiich  doubts  were  strong¬ 
ly  entertained,  owing  to  the  imp'^obability  characterizing  the 
story  of  its  original  discovery  in  1599.  In  1792,  the  same 
navigator,  in  the  ship  Columtiia,  entered  the  river  Columbia 
and  sailed  inland  about  fourteen  miles,  taking  formal  posses 
sion  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  It  is  on 


I  this  fact,  as  well  os  from  the  discoveries  made  by  Spain,  an  dof 
i  benefits  arising  from  which  the  United  States  were  made  the 
sole  possessors  in  their  treaties  with  S|tain  and  Mexico,  that 
the  right  of  sovereignty  is  claimetl  by  this  government. 

Senator  Linn  says,  in  speaking  of  the  voyage  of  Captain 
Gray,  in  connexion  with  the  other  fact#  noticed  aliove :  “Thus 
was  the  Columbia  discovere<l  by  the  United  States  from  the 
sea.  In  the  year  1803,  an  exploring  expedition  was  fitted 
out  by  this  Government,  to  jienetrate,  over  land,  into  the 
region  west  uf  the  Rocky  or  Stony  mountains,  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river.  Every  body  knows  the  signal 
success  of  tiiis  admirably  conducted  eutei  prise,  which  opened 
to  the  world  the  vast  regions  of  the  Upper  Missouri  an«l 
Rocky  mountains,  and  a<lded  to  geography  tlie  magnifi¬ 
cent  valley  of  the  Columbia.  Ten  years  before,  Mackenzie 
had  penetrated  to  the  Western  ocean,  but  his  route  did  not 
touch  any  of  the  wraters  of  this  grand  basin,  being  several  de¬ 
grees  north  of  it. 

“Thus  it  will  In*  seen  that  our  title  has  the  requisites  pre¬ 
scribed  by  Great  Britain  hcrsidf.  With  this  is  combined  the 
concurrent  title  uf  Spain,  w  hich  was  derived  also  fiom  dis¬ 
covery,  settlement,  &c.,  and  which,  by  the  treaty  of  1819, 
was  transfcrnHl  to  the  United  States.  The  extent  of  tlio 
territory  on  the  northwest  coast,  which  is  properly  embraretl 
within  our  limits,  is  to  be  ascertaine«l  by  the  application  of 
the  tw’o  recognised  principles  to  the  estnblisiK'd  fa-rts  of  tho 
case.  1st.  That  tho  discovery  and  occupation  of  the  month 
of  a  river  gives  title  to  the  region  watere^l  by  it  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries,  ns  in  the  case  of  the  Hudson,  James,  Mississippi 
livers,  &c.  2d.  That  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  a  new 

country  by  a  civilized  power,  gives  title  half-way  to  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  tho  neaiest  civilized  power.  The  boundary  be¬ 
tween  them  is  a  medium  line.  Eitlier  of  these  principle# 
will  cany  our  line  as  fur  as  49°.” 

Climate  of  Oregon. — When  Lewds  and  Clarke  took  their 
departure  from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean  in  the  month  of 
March,  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  dressed  in  flowers;  the 
embryo  buds  had  expanded  into  leaves,  whilst  the  grass  in  tho 
river  bottoms  was  12  or  18  inches  high. 

The  following  statement  of  the  weather,  during  tho  winter 
und  spring  they  spent  there,  is  taken  from  the  journal  of 
Messrs.  L«;w'is  and  Clark.  Tho  temperature  chongerl  as  they 
npproa«‘hed  the  mountains,  the  highest  peaks  of  which  were 
coveretl  with  everlasting  snows. 

January  7.  The  loss  of  tho  thermometer  sincerely  regret¬ 
ted.  The  parties  confident  that  the  climate  is  much  warmer 
than  in  tho  same  parallel  of  latiturle  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.— 
There  has  been  one  slight  white  frost  since  tlio7thof  Novem¬ 
ber.  We  have  seen  no  ice,  and  tho  weather  is  so  warm  that 
we  are  obliged  to  cure  our  meat  with  smoke  and  fire  to  save  it. 

January  12.  The  wind  from  any  quarter  off  the  land,  or 
along  the  noith-west  coast,  causes  the  air  to  become  cooler. 

January  14.  Weather  perfectly  temperate  ;  never  experi¬ 
enced  so  warm  a  winter  as  the  present. 

January  25.  It  is  now  |>erceptibly  colder  than  it  has  been 
this  winter. 

February.  Fair  6,  rain  16,  cloudy  5,  snow  1  day. 

February  8.  The  feeling  of  the  air  imlicated  that  the  rigor 
of  too  winter  had  pasited. 

Ft‘bruary  24.  Quito  warm. 

March.  Fair  8,  rain  16,  cloudy  7.  So  warm  that  fire  was 
unnecessary. 

March  13.  Plants  began  to  appear  above  '.be  ground. 

March  15.  Plants  put  forth  their  leaves. 

March  25.  Gooseberry  bushes  in  leaf. 

March  26.  Humming  birds  appear. 

March  30.  Grass  sixteen  indies  high  in  river  bottoms. 
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PfiCULIARITICj^  OF  THE  IfORTH  AIVIERlCAIf  COUTINEIVT. 

ITS  MOUNTAINS,  LAKES  AND  UIVERS. 


BY  A  CITIZEN  OF  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


It  has  probably  never  been  the  subject  of  distinct 
remark,  that  in  the  arrangement  of  its  mountains  and 
rivers,  the  continent  of  North  America  differs  from  every 
other.  Tlie  object  of  this  article  is  to  offer  a  few 
observations  upon  this  difference  and  its  effects — effects 
much,  more  important  than  might  at  first  thought  be 
supposed. 

It  is  ft  fact  that  in  the  interior  of  Asia  and  Africa,^ 
which  ftre  the  only  two  continents  that  can  compare  in 
size  with  this,  there  arc  large  tracts  of  parched  and  un- 
inhabitftble  desert,  while  the  interior  of  North  America 
is  abundantly  watered  and  of  unsurpassc'd  fertility. 
Hut  why  is  this  sol  Two  causes  may  be  assigned: 
Firii,  the  peculiar  disposition  of  its  mountains;  and. 
Second,  its  great  interior  lakes.  Asia  and  Africa  have 
mountains,  but  they  arc  not  so  disposed  as  to  prevent 
the  rivers  from  flowing  in  all  directions  from  the  in¬ 
terior  to  the  nearest  ocean.  They  also  have  a  few 
lakes  and  inland  seas,  but  tlicsc  arc  comparatively,  so 
few,  and  of  such  limited  extent,  as  to  be  of  little  avail 
in  the  irrigation  of  the  vast  interior  regions  of  those 
continents,  which  are  too  extensive  to  be  sufficiently 
watered  by  clouds  of  vapor  drawn  immediately  from 
the  ocean. 

Europe,  being  of  small  extent,  and  begirt  and  in¬ 
dented  with  seas  and  bays  and  gulfs,  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  water  exhaled  from  these.  The  South¬ 
ern  continent  of  America,  like  the  northern,  has  its 
peculiarities ;  and  although  along  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Andes  there  are  extensive  llanos  as  dry,  parched, 
and  inhospitable,  during  one  half  the  year,  as  Zahara 
itself,  yet  it  is  generally  a  well  watered  continent.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  again. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  peculiarities  of  our 
own  continent,  and  of  the  causes  which  operate  to 
clothe  its  extensive  interior  wdth  the  richest  verdure, 
and  bless  it  with  as  frequent  showers  as  descend  upon 
the  sea-girt  island  of  Great  Britain  itself. 

Parallel  with  both  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of 
ibis  continent,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  them,  arc 
chains  of  mountains— the  Oregon  or  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  which  run  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Western 
or  Pacific  coast,  and  the  Alleghenies,  which  skirt  the 
Atlantic  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Su  Lawrence. 
The  belts  of  land  between  these  mountains  and  the 


neighboring  coasts  are  abundantly  irrigated  by  rivers 
whose  main  directions  are  at  right  angles  with  the 
mountains  in  which  they  have  their  sources,  as  the 
Penobscot,  the  Connecticut,  the  Susquehanna  and  the 
Potomac,  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  the  Columbia  and 
Colorado,  on  the  western. 

But  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  continent  is  ultra¬ 
montane,  and  dependent,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  upon 
its  own  internal  resources  for  that  regular  supply  of 
moisture,  those  fertilizing  showers,  without  which  it 
would  be  as  desolate  and  sterile  as  the  steppes  of  cen¬ 
tral  Asia  or  the  deserts  of  Africa. 

No  one  can  attentively  inspect  the  map  of  this  con¬ 
tinent  without  being  struck  with  the  number  and  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  rivers  that  issue  from  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Whence  can  w'e  refer  this  vast 
supply,  but  to  the  vapors  carried  by  the  higher  currents 
of  the  atmosphere  from  the  Pacific  ocean  to  these 
lofty  regions,  where,  condensed  by  cold,  they  descend 
in  an  almost  perpetual  shower  of  rain  or  snow.  Lew'is 
and  Clark  found  snow  in  these  regions  six  to  eight 
feet  deep;  and  in  higher  latitudes,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  it  falls  to  still  greater  depths.  The 
western  slopes  of  the  Alleghenies  also  give  rise  to 
several  large  rivers,  among  which  the  Ohio,  the  Cum¬ 
berland  and  the  Tennessee  are  the  principal.  All  these 
great  rivers,  unlike  those  of  any  of  the  eastern  conti¬ 
nents,  flow  from  the  opposite  borders  to  the  centre  of 
the  continent,  pouring  their  accuii  ted  treasures 
either  into  the  great  lakes  of  the  north,  from  which 
they  are  again  given  out  in  exhalations  to  water  the 
circumjacent  regions,  or  into  the  Mississippi,  the 
common  drain  of  more  than  half  this  immense  basin. 

It  would  be  a  dilficult  task  to  make  a  proximate  es¬ 
timate  of  the  aggregate  superficial  area  of  the  surfaces 
of  these  great  rivers  and  their  countless  tributaries.  It 
is,  at  all  events,  many  thousands  of  square  miles.  An 
evaporation  of  one  fourth  of  an  inch  per  day,  (which  is 
a  moderate  allowance  for  the  summer  season)  would, 
from  a  single  square  mile  of  surface,  give  to  the  at¬ 
mosphere  580,800  cubic  feet,  or  more  than  18,000 
tons  of  water,  to  be  returned  to  the  earth  in  dew  or 
rain.  How  immense  then  must  be  the  quantity  drawn 
.  from  the  broad  surfaces  of  these  innumerable  rivers ! 

It  would  be  little  less  difilcult  to  make  an  estimate 
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of  the  siiperfices  of  the  numerous  lakes  that  arc*  dis-  interior  arranprements  less  worthy  of  admiration.  A 
persed  over  the  northern  portion  of  this  preat  central  large  portion  of  it  is  deposited  in  lakes,  to  be  exhaled 
basin.  On  the  northern  border  of  our  own  countr)'  again  and  again,  and  as  often  returne<l  in  genial 
there  are  five,  generally  known  as  the  Great  Lakes,  the  showers  upon  the  surrounding  country,  being  made  to 
united  surfaces  of  which  cannot  be  less  than  150,000  do  its  office  hundreds  of  times,  perhaps,  liefor©  it  is 
square  miles.  Of  these,  Superior  is  the  greatest  and  suffered  to  escape  again  to  the  ocean.  And  even  that 
tlie  most  inland.  Its  area  is  about  00,000  square  miles;  which  is  confined  to  the  rivers  is  m  ule  to  traverse  the 
and,  on  the  above  calculation,  it  imparts  to  the  aimos-  country  some  thousands  of  miles  more  inland  than  that 
phere,  daily,  more  than  one  thousand  millions  of  tons  on  which  it  first  fell  from  the  clouds.  The  truth  is, 
of  water.  o”  continent  the  further  you  progress  towards 

There  are  two  other  lakes,  the  Great  and  Little  the  centre  the  larger  and  more  numerous  are  the  rivers, 
Winnipek,  which,  united,  are  about  equal  to  Superior  the  greater  the  accumulation  of  w’ater. 
in  extent.  They  are  situated  about  as  near  the  centre  Nearly  all  this  great  central  valley  discharges  its 

of  the  continent  as  they  can  be.  Into  the  first  of  these  surplus  waters  hy  three  rivers — the  Mississippi,  the 
the  Saskachawan— -a  river  only  second  to  the  Missouri  St.  Lawrence  and  the  M’Kenzie’s,the  mouths  of  which 
in  size,  and  which,  like  the  Missouri,  has  its  numerous  are  immensely  distant  from  one  another,  although  their 
sources  in  the  Rocky  Mountains — flischarges  its  wa-  soiirces  are  so  nearly  together,  that  some  geographers 
tors.  These  are  surrounded  hy  a  great  number  of  make  tliem  iutcr«-co;a  nuuicate  amid  tlie  mazes  of  the 
other  lakes,  which  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  innumoralde  lakes  of  t!ic  region  in  wliicli  they  have 
would  be  esteemed  very  considerable  borlies  of  water,  their  ultimate  sources. 

It  is  unquestionably  from  this  region  of  lakes  that  the  Of  the  valley  of  M’Kenzie’s  river  little  is  known, 
great  interior  basin  of  this  continent  derives  its  chief  Its  high  nortiiern  latitude  places  it  beyond  the  proba* 
atmospheric  supply ;  and  it  is  to  us  equally  clear,  that  ble  range  of  population  and  improvement;  but,  like 
if  we  could  trace  this  supply  to  its  ultimate  source,  we  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  is  for  many  hundreds  of  miles 
would  have  to  ascend  the  Saskachawan  and  other  rather  a  series  of  lakes  than  a  river,  in  which  the  ac- 
great  rivers  to  their  elevated  sources  in  the  Rocky  cumulated  waters  of  thousands  of*  gushing  torrents 
Mountains,  and  from  thence  through  the  misty  atmos-  find  a  lodgement,  and  spread  their  broad  surfaces  to 
phere  of  those  northern  regions  to  the  broad  expanse  the  strong  absorbing  power  of  the  summer  sun  of  those 
of  the  Pacific  ocean.  regions. 

However  it  may  bo  accounted  for,  we  regard  the  The  Mississippi  is  altogether  different  in  its  charac- 
fact  as  indisputable,  that  the  Andes  of  South  America  ter  from  the  other  two,  except  near  its  very  source, 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  North  America  give  out  Leaving  the  region  of  the  lake  it  takes  its  course  to  the 
more  water  from  their  eastern  than  from  their  western  south,  urged  on  by  the  accumulate<l  waters  of  many 
sides.  The  three  great  rivers  of  South  America,  the  mighty  rivers  whose  sources  are  in  the  far  distant 
Oronoco,  the  Amazon  and  the  La  Plata,  derive  almost  mountains  of  the  east  and  w’est.  It  is  in  the  valley  of 
all  their  immense  volumes  of  water  from  the  Andes,  and  this  river,  especially,  that  the  unique  and  important 
of  course  from  the  inland  slopes  of  those  mountains;  feature  of  water  flowing  by  a  thousand  channels  from 
while  from  the  side  next  to  the  neighboring  ocean  there  the  opposite  borders  to  the  centre  of  a  groat  continent 
issue  comparatively  few  streams  and  those  of  incon-  is  seen.  Witness  the  Ohio,  tlie  sources  of  which  are 
siderable  size.  And  on  the  Northern  continent  wo  ob-  within  a  comparatively  short  distance  of  the  Atlantic, 
serve  similar  phenomena  under  similar  circumstances  flowing  more  than  a  thousand  miles  towards  the  inter- 
— the  rivers  flowing  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  ior,  and  there  mingling  its  waters  with  the  floods 
Mountains  greatly  exceeding  lioth  in  number  and  size  drained  from  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
those  which  flow  from  their  western  slopes  to  the  Paci-  poured  down  the  long  channels  of  the  Missouri  proper, 
fic.  But  why  is  it  sol  Does  the  atmosphere  deposit  the  Yellow  Stone,  the  Platte,  the  Kansas,  the  Arkan- 
^ts  vapor  on  the  same  principle  that  the  current  of  wa-  sas  and  their  innumerable  tributaries, 
ter  deposits  its  sand  or  mud— on  the  lee  side  of  w’hat-  Near  the  sources  of  the  Platte  and  Kansas  riverss, 
ever  barrier  may  obstruct  its  course  1  or  are  vapors,  immediately  eastward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  there  is 
like  snow,  driven  by  the  wind  over  or  around  w'hat-  a  desert  of  considerable  extent;  and  an  inspection  of  the 
ever  impediment  may  stand  in  their  way,  only  to  be  map  wall  show  that  if  any  desert  existed  on  the  conti- 
drawn  into  the  leeward  eddy  and  there  quietly  deposi-  nent,  this  is  the  very  place  wre  might  expect  to  find  it; 
teJ]  TTho  fact  we  have  just  stated,  together  wdth  because  it  is  more  remote  from  the  ocean,  the  great 
analogous  laws  of  deposit  in  more  limited  and  more  lakes  and  the  great  rivers  than  any  other, 
tangible  phenomena,  wrould  seem  at  least  to  favor  the  The  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas,  near  the  Western  border 
hypothesis.  of  Asia,  the  former  of  w’hich  is  the  recipient  of  the 

Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  the  arrangement  ob-  river  Volga,  and  the  latter  of  the  Oxus,  afford  the  only 
served  on  our  wrestern  coast  is  w’orthy  of  the  highest  other  examples  of  a  similar  arrangement.  The  Volga 
admiration.  It  is  from  thence  the  deep  interior  derives  has  its  sources  not  far  from  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the 
its  bountiful  supply  of  water.  From  the  ocean  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  among  the  lakes  of  northern  Russia; 
mountains,  it  is  canied  by  the  atmosphere,  and  from  but,  like  the  Saskachawan,  the  Missouri  and  the  Ohio, 
the  mountains  to  the  centre  of  the  continent  it  is  borne  flow’s  not  to  the  nearest  ocean,  but  far  into  the  interior, 
down  the  long  channels  of  the  rivers.  Nor  are  the  and  finally  deposits  its  waters  in  the  capacious  basin 
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of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  Oxus,  rising  in  the  Western 
■weep  of  the  Himaleh  ran^,  also  flows  towards  the 
interior,  until  at  len;^  it  expands  into  the  Aral  Sea. 
These  two  bodies  of  water  furnish  the  most  remarka- 
hie  examples  in  the  world  of  the  power  of  evaporation. 
They  have  no  outlets}  consefjuently  all  the  water 
poured  into  them  by  these  and  smaller  rivers,  is  ex¬ 
haled,  and  carried  by  the  atmosphere  over  the  sur- 
roundinf  country.  And  the  results  there  are  the  same 
as  here.  The  fertile  soil  and  salubrious  climate  of 
Bucharia  bear  witness  of  the  advantaj^es  of  having  the 
waters  of  the  Volga  and  Oxus  mingled  with  its  atmos¬ 
phere  and  poured  upon  its  valleys,  of  which  the  far- 
famed  vale  of  Cashmere  is  one.  Beyond  the  influence 
of  those  inland  seas  the  interior  of  Asia  is  generally 
dry  and  sterile.  The  very  name  of  one  of  its  most  ex¬ 
tensive  regions,  Siberia,  signifies  dry,  or  thirsty;  and 
to  the  south  of  that  country  there  are  extensive  tracts 
of  absolute  desert. 

W’hat  we  arc  about  to  aflirm  may  be  controverted  by 
some,  but  we  think  that  a  little  observation  and  reflec¬ 
tion  will  satisfy  any  one  that  it  is  true;  it  is,  that  the 
atmosphere  is  not  capable  of  conveying  from  the  ocean 
to  the  interior  of  a  continent  so  extensive  as  Asia, 
Africa,  or  North  America  a  sufficiency  of  water  to 
give  it  either  a  ^lubrious  climate  or  a  rich  and  pro¬ 
ductive  soil;  and  that  this  continent  is  consequently 
indebted  for  these  first  of  blessings  to  the  inward 
course  of  many  of  its  great  rivers,  and  to  the  vast  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  treasured  up  in  the  bosoms  of  its  inland 
seas. 

As  avenues  of  intercommunication  and  commerce, 
those  great  interior  rivers  and  lakes  serve  a  purpose 
only  second  in  importance  to  the  one  just  adverted  to; 
and  it  is  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the  use  of  that  ad¬ 
mirable  trophy  of  modern  invention  and  skill,  the 
■team  boat,  on  these  waters,  that  the  valleys  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  great  Lakes  have  advanced  in 
population,  wealth  and  improvement  with  a  rapidity 
altogether  unparalleled.  Vessels  scarcely  exceeded  in 
slxe  or  splendor  by  any  found  on  the  sea  board  of 
Europe,  daily  visit  our  most  interior  cities,  bearing 


thousands  of  passengers,  and  freighted  with  the  rich 
products  of  every  clime. 

F rom  the  head  of  steam  boat  navigation  on  the  Ohio, 
at  Pittsburgh,  to  the  head  of  steam  boat  navigation  on 
the  Missouri,  cannot  be  less,  by  the  course  of  the 
rivers,  than  four  thousand  miles.  The  first  is  within 
less  than  three  hundred  miles  of  the  tide  water  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  when  the  traveller  would  reach  the  other, 
he  would  betrin  to  feel  himself  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Pacific.  Such  is  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi — 
a  valley  in  which  the  whole  population  of  Europe 
could  be  amply  accommodated,  and  in  which  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  there  are  twenty  thousand  miles  of  river  naviga¬ 
tion.  We  shall  indulge  in  no  fond  anticipations  of  its 
glorious  destiny  when  the  strong  tide  of  emigration 
shall  have  covered  its  broad  expanse  with  a  dense 
population,  well  knowing  that  it  is  not  in  mighty 
rivers,  or  smiling  prairies — in  teeming  millions  or 
boundless  wealth — in  a  salubrious  climate,  or  a  soil  of 
unsurpassed  fertility,  to  impart  national  greatness  and 
glory.  These  rest  on  the  moral  character  of  a  people, 
and  not  on  the  physical  constitution  of  the  things  by 
which  they  are  surrounded.  But  it  may  truly  be  said 
of  this  immense  and  well  watered  valley,  that  fit  has 
not  its  equal  on  the  globe ;  and  of  its  present  inhabi¬ 
tants,  that  none  ever  laid  the  foundations  of  an  empire 
under  happier  auspices,  religious,  moral,  political  and 
physical — mingling  their  infant  settlements  with  the 
highest  achievements  of  human  science,  and  in  the 
deepest  recesses  of  their  forests  partaking  freely  of  all 
the  blessings  of  the  highest  civilization.  There  is  in 
the  prospect  of  the  mighty  future — for  mighty  it  will 
bo  in  the  happiness  or  misery,  the  glory  or  degradation 
of  a  hundred  millions  of  human  beings — strong  ground 
both  of  hope  and  of  apprehension.  When  the  mental 
eye  takes  in  that  vast  and  delightful  territory,  and 
glances,  or  tries  to  glance,  a  century  ahead,  the  heart 
throbs  with  pleasing,  trembling,  oppressive  emotions. 
O !  if  our  people  w’ould  only  be  true  to  themselves, 
their  country  and  their  God,  the  pen  of  history  has 
never  yet  recorded  a  destiny  like  tlieirs. 


THE  BETROTHED.— BY  viola. 


(ioaevisv  turn  from  thy  mirror  awny ! 

BrskI  back  the  curls  from  thy  beautiful  brow  ! 
DraMi  sul— O  dream  nut— the  light  and  the  gay 
Will  yiald  tbee  tlieir  homage  and  flattery  now. 

Tkm  mH  kHrMkti  -and  the  eyes,  that  before 
Wate  taraad  to  tby  like  the  flower  to  the  sun, 
Will  bod  o  oaw  idol,— oad  worship  no  more 
Tba  groaa  sod  tba  baouty  another  has  won. 

Toe  aMram  not,  my  Genevieve,  mourn  not  their  flight: 
If  thy  charms  be  UBhaede*l,  console  thee  with  this; 


They  once  woke  In  many  n  thrill  ol  delight— 

They  now  give  to  one  a  more  permanent  bliss. 

Tho*  the  crowd  may  do  homage,  their  worship  is  vain ; 

As  false  and  as  fleet  as  the  meteor's  light ! 

Jiut  the  tme  love  of  one— like  a  star  shall  remain 
Shining  on— ever  on— thro*  the  gloom  of  the  night. 

Then  Genevieve— turn  from  ihy  mirror  away. 

Fur  diamonds  and  pearls  add  no  lustre  to  thee— 
The  smiles  of  delight  o'er  thy  features  that  play, 

Tlio  glance  of  thy  love,  has  more  brightness  to  me. 


AND  WESTERN  MON  ITILY  REVIEW. 
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NTJIOBIIB,  027E. 


HENRY  CLAY,  OF  KENTUCKY. 


BY  ERAST  US  BROOKS,  KS«^. 


The  proper  study  of  mankind,  we  are  told,  is  man;  erting  a  powerful  influence  upon  our  lives,  our  present 
and  what  better  model  can  there  be  for  the  young  men  hopes,  and  our  future  destinies. 

of  our  day  to  study  than  the  honored  and  distinguished  In  the  hasty  and  off-hand  sketches  which  I  have 
men  of  one’s  own  country, — the  Statesmen  and  Ora-  promised  for  the  Examiner, — fur  I  have  time  in  the 
tors  who  are  of  us  and  among  us,— living  in  our  owm  midst  of  a  multitude  of  labors  to  write  no  others,— my 
time,— communing  with  us, — making,  as  it  were,  tlicir  object  w  ill  be  two-fold.  First,  to  interest  your  readers 
ways  our  ways,  and  their  thoughts  our  thoughts. —  in  the  public  men  whose  characters  I  may  sketch;  and 
More  or  less  our  whole  race  are  creatures  of  imitation ;  Secondly,  to  speak  as  well  and  as  truly  as  a  prejudiced 
each  man  to  some  extent  influenced  by  his  fellow-man,  man  can, — for  all  men  are  prejudiced  to  some  extent, 
and  all  men,  agreeably  with  the  design  of  a  Wise  deny  it  who  will,— of  the  men  of  both  of  the  two  great 
Providence,  created  for  conferring  social  and  mutual-  political  parties  whose  prominent  traits  of  character  I 
social  benefits.  “It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,”  may  notice.  “To  hold  the  mirror  up  to  Nature,”  so 
is  a  trite  maxim,  intended  no  less  for  the  every-day  that  you,  my  reader,  as  the  third  party,  may  see  the 
improvements  and  business  of  life,  than  for  making  likeness  of  the  first  reflected  through  the  drawing  of 
man  better  and  happier  in  his  domestic  relations.  As  the  second,  shall  bo  my  one  great  object.  The  task 
it  is  true  that  “  History  is  Philosophy  teaching  by  ex-  is  no  easy  one;  and  I  ask  all  indulgence,  assuring  you 
ample,”  so  man,  the  prominent  actor  in  that  history,  that  after  all  that  can  be  said  or  written  of  public  men, 
is  destined  through  the  power  of  philosophy  and  exam-  a  single  seeing  of  the  eye  and  hearing  of  the  ear,  is 
pie,  and  in  just  proportion  to  his  genius  and  talents,  to  W'orth  it  all.  But  all  cannot  see  and  hear,  and  to  those 
work  out  revolutions  and  to  give  character  and  impor-  who  can,  the  recognition  and  contemplation  of  a  fa- 
tance  to  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lives.  By  miliar  likeness  is  often  most  agreeable.  For  such  I 
common  consent  he  is  made  an  organ  of  a  party  num-  write. 

bering  thousands  and  thousands  of  men.  The  multi-  Henry  Clay  is  the  first  man  I  shall  introduce  to 
tude  look  to  him  as  an  oracle  of  wisdom,  w’hose  your  readers.  His  name  is  registered  as  “  the  Father 
opinions  are  heard,  believed,  acknowledged,  and  en-  of  the  American  System,”  “the  great  Western  Orii- 
forced ;  and  all— not  because  men  or  partizans  are  by  tor,”  and  the  more  endearing  name  of  “  the  American 
nature  or  study  man-worshippers— but  for  the  better  Pacificator;”  all  of  them  terms  of  honest  praise,  and 
reason  that  they  have  confidence  in  the  honor  and  conferred  upon  him  by  the  great  body  of  the  American 
integrity  of  the  men  whom  they  thus  willingly  and  People,  from  a  sincere  respect  to  his  principles,  and 
cheerfully  elevate  to  places  of  trust.  an  undoubted  attachment  to  the  man.  The  most  en- 

The  study  of  man,  then,  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  viable  notoriety  ever  bestowed  upon  man  by  a  grateful 
studies,  and  none  can  be  higher  save  the  study  of  the  people,  w'as  that  bestowed  by  Athens  upon  some  of 
Great  Creator,  who  fashioned  man  after  his  own  her  distinguished  men.  Aristides  “/Ae  /us/,”  and 
image.  And  why  so  noble  1  Because  that  example  Socrates  “  the  HVse,”  were  prouder  titles  than  ever  a 
is  for  the  weal  or  woe  of  him  who  studies,  and  studied  nation  or  a  people  conferred  upon  Kings  or  Princes, 
it  will  be  by  the  mass  of  men;— to  the  one  class  a  Such  a  title  has  been  freely  granted  to  Henry  Clay, 
blessing,  to  the  other  a  curse,— and  to  both  alike  ex-  He  is  the  American  Pacificator^  and  was  the  ][>eace- 
^  VOL.  I.— NO.  I.  C 
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maker  at  a  menn'>rahle  pnriod  when  the  rains  fell  and 
the  wimia  blew  and  the  storms  came,  threatening,  in 
our  political  divisions,  to  shake  the  firmest  pillars  of 
the  republic  to  their  foundation.  Henry  Clay,  there¬ 
fore,  I  must  think,  take  him  all  in  all,  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  man  in  the  country.  In  peace  he  has  exercised 
all  **  mild  behaviour  and  hamility,”  and  when  “the 
blast  of  war  has  blown,”  he  has  stood  forth  the  Man, 
the  Patriot,  and  the  Statesman.  The  last  words  that 
fell  from  his  lips  in  the  Senate  Chamber  were  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  Maine  Border  War;  and  his  words  were 
llie  w’ords  of  wisdom  and  truth.  He  was  for  peace 
and  <|uiet,  and  hoped  that  durintr  the  short  remnant  of 
his  life  he  should  not  ayiin  see  Croat  Britain,  our 
Mother,  and  the  United  States,  her  l)au<jhter,  wajrin^ 
to;^tlier  again  a  fierce  and  bloody  war.  Still,  if  God 
in  his  Providence  ordained  otherwise,  and  the  decree 
should  gfo  forth  from  Croat  Britain  that  she  chose  to 
be  in  the  wrong,  and  still  the  wrong  pursued,  deter¬ 
mined  to  invade  our  soil,  then  he  w’as  for  the  last, 
w’orst,  most  dreadful  alternative,  V\  ar.  Maine  should 
be  to  him  as  his  own  Kentucky,  and  in  such  a  contest 
he  would  know  no  dilb^reneo  between  the  Uast  and 
the  West.  Kvery  American  h^art  responded  to  Mr. 
(  May  in  this  sentiment,  and  it  was  witli  delight  tliat  1 
saw  and  heard  an  esteemed  Senator  from  the  North, 
distinguished  for  his  discretion,  and  judgment,  and 
learning,  take  him  by  the  hand  and  tell  him  in  all  sin¬ 
cerity,  as  he  before  and  ai*tcrwarJ  told  others,  tliat  he 
was  the  man  for  such  an  emergency,  and  tliat  he  had 
spoken  the  words  of  trutli  and  8o!>eTnes3.  In*  this, 
Mr.  Clay  was,  as  he  is  always,  the  man  best  calcu¬ 
lated  to  steer  the  rudder  of  the  National  Ship  in  the 
storm— firm  and  devoted,  cautious  an<l  honorable.— 
'riiP  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Union 
of  the  Confederacy,  ho  considers  tlie  Ark  of  our  polil- 
cal  safety.  With  an  attaclimcnt  to  that  Union  and  an 
enforcement  of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  time 
and  again  he  has  said  that  the  Republic  is  like  the 
strong  man  armeil, — a  terror  to  fo.'S  without  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  Aubduing  foes  within. 

Upon  all  questions,  Mr.  Clay  has  spoken,  I  may 
say,  with  the  greatest  fort'cast  ami  wisdom.  One  of 
his  strong  and  often  advocated  opinions  is  that  (iov- 
ernment  is  a  trusU — the  ofliccrs  of  Covernment,  tru»~ 
and  that  the  trust  and  the  trustees  were  create  t  fttr 
th:  benefit  of  the  people.  He  was  among  the  first,  too, 
to  raise  his  voice  in  behalf  of  “  free  trade  and  seamen's 
rights.”  He  it  was  who  said  that  “if  Creat  Britain 
desired  a  mark  by  which  she  could  know'  her  own 
subjects,  let  her  give  them  an  ear  mark.  The  colors 
that  filiated  from  the  mast  head  of  our  ships  should  be 
the  credentials  ol  our  seamen!”  This  in  defence  of 
naturalized  citizens,  w’hom  Mr.  Clay  declared,  during 
the  last  war,  entitled  to  the  fullest  protection  of  our 
liovemment. 

But  I  have  hut  time  to  allude  t )  Mr.  ('lay's  opinions 
and  so  w'ell  known  are  they  that  even  an  allusion  is 
hardly  necessary.  1  wish  to  give  the  reader,  as  well 
as  1  can,  some  distinct  idea  of  the  man — ^liis  promi¬ 
nent  traits  of  character,  eloquence,  in  inner,  &c.,  as 
manifested  in  public  life.  Mr.  Clay, — the  man, — is 


respected  and  admired  by  all  of  his  political  friends, 
and  by  at  least  nine-tenths  of  his  politcal  opponents. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  warmest  eulogium  which  can 
be  bestowed  upon  him,  for  in  our  country  and  in  our 
day  it  is  a  miracle  almost  to  hear  a  man  speak  w'e  11 
of  his  political  adversary.  But  the  hearts  of  many  of 
Mr.  Clay’s  opposers,  I  know,  w  arm  towards  him. — 
Many  there  are  w  ho,  upon  questions  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  themselves  and  friends,  W’ould  sooner  take 
his  advice  than  that  of  almost  any  other  man.  His 
opinions  are  asked  in  matters  that  most  interest  his 
associates,  and  when  asked  always  given  with  the 
freedom  and  candor  of  a  devoted  and  responsible 
friend.  And  from  whence  arises  this!  you  ask  me. 
I  answ'er  in  the  language  of  Junius,  because  Mr. 
Clay  has  “that  clear  unblemished  character  which 
comprehends  not  only  the  integrity  that  will  not  offer, 
but  the  spirit  that  will  not  receive  an  injury,”  and 
because,  tix),  I  might  add,  he  is  one  of  those  men  w  ho 
would  as  readily  consult  the  interests  of  a  friend,  in 
I  acting  the  friendly  part,  as  he  would  his  own.  He 
would  never  counsel  dishonor  to  a  friend,  and  upon 
more  occasions  tlian  one  has  given  that  counsel  which 
in  the  eyes  of  tlie  law  and  humanity  has  prevented  the 
commission  of  a  dishonorable  act.  In  the  settlement 
of  personal  quarrels,  and  in  preventing  personal  feuds, 
he  has  been  as  much,  and  more,  of  a  pacificator,  than 
in  the  introduction  of  measures  of  public  policy  w  hich 
have  calmed  the 

«< - -  - troublous  storms  tliaf  tossed 

The  private  state,  and  renden*d  life  unsweet.” 

With  more  than  ordinary  shrewdness,  Mr.  Clay  has 
groat  frankness.  If  offended,  his  friends  will  soon 
know  it.  Every  thing  connected  with  the  man  is 
clear  and  above  board ;  and  most  devoutly  do  I  be¬ 
lieve  him  incapable  of  deception  or  hypocrisy,  or  of 
knowingly  doing  aught  that  would  injure  friend  or 
foe.  In  speaking  of  this  trait  in  Mr.  Clay’s  character 
the  Ollier  day,  a  friend  who  knows  the  man  much 
better  tlian  I  do,  remarked  to  me  tliat  it  w  as  upon  a 
ccrtiiin  occasion,  many  years  since,  w  hen  in  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Kentucky,  that  he  first  learned  to  love  and  admire 
Henry  Clay.  In  conversation  with  some  one,  Mr. 
Clay,  who  is  of  a  warm  and  ardent  U‘mperament,  be¬ 
came  heated  and  excited — so  much  so  that  his  passion 
got  the  better  ot  his  judgment.  Language  was  used 
tow  ards  his  oppoiu  nt  which  his  own  heart  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  calmness  condemned.  Mr.  Clay  felt  that  he 
had  done  wrong,  and  .promptly  made  a  manly  and 
satisfactory  apology, — ^aad  in  a  manner,  too,  as  public 
as  the  insult  had  been  given.  No  one  who  knows 
Mr.  Clay  w’ill  believe  that  he  w’as  influenced  by  any 
kind  of  fear,  except  the  fear  of  doing  wrong.  Since 
commencing  this  article  1  have  met  with  another  and 
W'ell  authenticated  anecdote,  characteristic  of  the  man. 
Mr.  Preston,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  the 
author,  and  Uie  anecdote  w'as  told  by  him  in  the  good 
city  of  Philadelphia  since  the  adjournment  of  Con¬ 
gress.  “On  one  occasion,”  said  Mr.  Preston,  while 
addressing  a  meeting  of  political  friends,  “  Mr.  Clay 
did  me  the  honor  to  send  for  and  consult  with  me.  It 
was  in  reference  to  a  step  he  was  about  to  take;  (pro- 
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bably  the  Pre-emption  Bill;*)  I  siiof^sted  to  Him,”  said 
Mr.  Preston,  “whether  such  a  course  as  he  proposed 
would  not  min  his  own  prospects,  and  injure  those  of 
the  Whig  party.”  The  answer  given  to  Mr.  Preston 
was  characteristic  of  the  man.  It  w'as  an  answer 
worthy  of  fJeorge  W  ashington  himself,  and  one  which 
could  have  been  uppermost  only  in  the  mind  of  a  no- 
hlc-hearted  patriot  and  statesman,  devoted  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Republic.  “  I  did  not  send  for  you,”  he 
said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Preston’s  suggestion,  “to  ask 
what  migiit  be  the  effects  of  the  proposed  movements 
on  my  pro^sets^  but  whether  it  was  rit'ht.  I  had  ra¬ 
ther  BE  RIGHT  TH  AN  BE  PRESIDENT.” 

Both  of  these  anecdotes  illustrate  strong  points  in 
Mr.  Clay’s  character.  It  show's  a  noble  mind, — one 
w’hich  only  a  Imly  good  and  great  man  could  exhibit, 
— thus  to  conquer  one’s  pride  and  to  control  one's 
passion  so  as  to  make  a  w  rong  a  right  by  atoning  for 
injuries  inflicted  from  prejudice  or  passion  or  any  other 
cause.  How  many  heart-burnings  would  be  soothed, 
— how  many  prejudices  subdued, — how'  many  animos¬ 
ities  w'ould  die  W'ithin  men’s  breasts, — how  many  noble 
lives  saved, — passions  hushed, — wrongs  repented  of — 
and  injuries  forgiven  w'ould  there  be,  if  thus  one  to 
another  men  would  vindicate  themselves  by  the  con¬ 
fession  of  an  undoubted  wrong. 
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But  there  is  one  other  and  perhaps  nobler  trail  of 
character  belonging  to  Mr.  Clay.  I  mean  his  love  of 
universal  liberty, — manifested  upon  all  occasions — 
now  in  behalf  of  South  America,  and  anon  in  defence 
of  the  w  ronged  Greek, — to-day  for  Poland  and  to-mor¬ 
row  and  always,  so  to  speak,  for  the  freest  freedom  at 
home.  Nec  sibi  sed  toto  genitum  se  credere  muiulu  est. 
The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  man  has  alw  ays 
been  one  of  the  prominent  objects  of  his  life.  Ilis 
speeches  from  the  moment  he  entered  upon  the  stage 
of  public  life  until  now  have  been  distinguished  for 
their  enlarged  and  liberal  sentiments.  He  has  a  heart 
capable  of  feeling  for  the  distresses  of  all  mankind  and 
a  voice  ever  ready  to  be  raised  in  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  man.  W  hat  .Tohnsen  said  of  Garrick,  I  may 
say  of  Mr.  Clay  with  perhaps  one  exception  in  w  liich 
Mr.  Clay  excelled  the  distinguished  tragedian.  “He 
had  seen  every  part  acted  by  Ciarrick  performed  equal¬ 
ly  w  ell  by  some  other  jierson  but  he  had  never  seen 
any  one  who  could  perform  so  many  parts  so  well.” 
Mr.  Clay  performs  every  part  perhaps  e<|ually  w’ell 
with  others,  and  in  one  point  of  character  he  most 
certainly  excels  all  other  men  in  our  country.  He 
has  great  and  superior  genius, — the  genius  of  a  far- 
reaching  mind  that  looks  beyond  the  days  and  the 
months  and  the  years  that  are,  and  forms  correct  con¬ 
clusions  of  W’hat  the  present  will  bring  forth  years  and 
years  to  come.  With  genius  he  has  great  tact  and 
talent  too, — with  deep  feeling  and  long  experience. 
The  prominent  fault  of  the  man  is  a  firmness  of  cliar- 


*  The  conversation  in  question  was  not,  ns  Mr.  Brooks 
supposes,  conreinin"  the  Pre-emption  Bill,  but  had  reference 
to  the  S]iccch  delivered  near  the  close  of  ihe  lust  Congress 
by  Mr.  Clay,  on  the  subject  of  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia. — EJ$.  Lit.  Ex. 


actor  W’hich  if  it  is  not  the  parent,  U  at  least  the  brother 
of  obstinacy.  1  would  as  soon  attempt  to  remove  a 
mountain  by  an  exercise  of  ordinary  faith  as  1  would 
attempt  to  change  Mr.  Clay’s  opinion  when  fairly 
made  up.  In  this  respt*cl  he  even  goes  bt'vond  tho 
late  President  of  the  I’nited  States  who  would  sooner 
die,  1  believe,  than  sacrifleo  an  opinion. 

As  a  debater,  Mr.  C'lay’s  object  seems  to  be  a  desire 
to  carry  bis  point.  With  less  power  to  fix  his  mind  up¬ 
on  the  one  great  subject  before  him  than  some  other 
men,  he  nevertheless  brings  forward  an  argument  and 
an  analysis  and  ^•loquence  wbich  prmUiees  a  magic  ef¬ 
fect  upon  all  classics  of  hearers.  1  have  said  that  Mr. 
Clay  has  genius  and  talent,  by  which  I  mean  no  more 
than  that  the  (lod  of  Nature  has  endowed  him  with  great 
ability,  and  that  he  has  improved  to  the  bt'st  advantago 
the  ten  talents  bestoweil  upon  him.  'Phe  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  of  true  genius,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  ability  to  carve 
out  new'  ami  important  plans,  tbrough  tlie  execution  of 
w'hich  the  nation  is  to  receive  public  good,  and  if  Mr. 
Clay  is  to  bo  applauded  for  any  one  thing  more  than 
another,  it  is  for  the  great  national  iiu'asures  by  him 
conceived  and  advocated  in  the  Halls  of  Congress, — 
all  of  them  designed  to  benefit  the  people  of  tlie  I'ni- 
ted  States,  and  none  of  them  ever  failing  to  confer  that 
benefit  wlien  put  into  operation.  This  power  1  call  ge¬ 
nius,  because  it  is  the  result  of  a  superior  mental  gift,— 
a  pow'er  of  mind  for  w'hich  Mr.  Clay  is  largidy  indebt¬ 
ed  to  Nature,  and  to  his  own  industr}’  in  cultivating 
the  works  of  nature.  The  man  who  can  judge  cor¬ 
rectly  of  the  future  from  the  present — w  ho  w  ith  an  eye 
of  prophecy  beholds,  as  it  wens  in  vision,  the  consc- 
(piences,  good  or  evil,  resulting  from  this  dt'cision  in 
law  and  from  that  construction  of  a  measure  of  public 
policy,— who  h;is  the  power  to  meet  the  strong  in  ar¬ 
gument, — the  timid  by  finnness,  the  susceptible  by 
eloquence,  the  patriotic  ami  well-meant  multitude  by 
fi'rvcnt  appeal, — warning  the  one  and  threatening  tho 
other, — such  a  mind  is  gifted  with  true  genius  ami  capa¬ 
ble  of  conferring  an  immensity  of  practical  goml  upon 
a  state  and  country,  especially  when  strving  that 
country  in  her  naticiiul  councils.  Such  a  man  has— 

“———On  the  lip  of  hk  subduing  tonguo 
All  kind  of  arguments  and  question  dw  p. 

All  repliniti<in  jirompt,  and  reason  strong, 

For  bis  advantage  still  did  wake  and  Ali*cp  : 

To  make  the  weejjor  laugh,  tho  laugher  we«*p. 

He  hud  the  dialect  uihI  difl'erent  skill, 

Catching  all  passions  in  bis  cruft  of  will ; 

That  he  did  in  tlie  genond  lio^om  reign. 

Of  young,  of  old  ;  and  sexes  both  eiichni.tcd.” 

With  all  this  power  Mr.  Clay  is  wholly  free  from 
vanity  and  ostentation.  Like  most  men  he  may  have 
been  proud  of  the  applause  bestow  ed  upon  him  in  early 
life,  hut  he  is  heyend  it  now,  and  while  around  him 
you  see  a  throng  of  inferior  men  w  hose  pride  and  self 
esteem  covers  them  like  a  garment;  you  find  Mr. 
Clay  apparently  unaltered  and  uninfluenced  by  tho 
effect  of  his  own  efforts,  no  matter  what  their  influence 
upon  others.  In  his  pacific  measures,  Mr.  Clay  re¬ 
minds  me  of  a  great  merit  in  the  character  of  Pericles. 
Tho  safety  ofhis  measures  w  as  the  great  principle  which 
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^ided  the  action  of  the  Athenian.  Tolmidcs,  we  are 
told,  at  the  head  of  some  of  the  bravest  and  most  spirited 
of  the  Athenian  youni^  men  was  prcparini^  to  invade 
T3oeotia  at  an  inopportune  time.  He  labored  zealously 
to  divert  him  from  his  purpose,  making  use  of  these 
memorable  words : — “  If  you  regard  not  the  opinion  of 
Pericles,  yet  wait  at  the  least  for  the  advice  of  time 
who  is  the  best  of  all  counsellors!”  Great  caution 
and  great  wisdom  were  the  great  merits  of  Pericles  in 
war.  lliey  arc  among  Mr.  Clay’s  merits  w  hen  bring¬ 
ing  forward  and  proposing  measures  of  public  policy 
in  time  of  peace. 

Of  Mr.  Clay’s  voice,  manner  of  debate,  and  other 
peciiliarties  I  will  here  say  something.  First,  of  his 
voice,  because  it  is  Mr.  Clay’s  voice,  and  I  know  of 
none  like  it  among  the  list  of  orators  I  have  heard  at 
Washington,  or  elsewhere.  It  is  one  of  the  first  pecu¬ 
liarities  noticed  by  the  stranger  who  hears  him  speak. 
It  fall  upon  the  ears  of  the  hearer  with  all  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  soft  music, — enchaining  the  attention  and  en¬ 
listing  the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  the  dullest 
hearer  capable  of  being  influenced  by  sound.  The 
tones  of  his  own  voice,  I  sometimes  believe,  master 
his  owm  judgement.  Thrice  have  I  heard  him  during 
the  few  years  past  when,  alluding  to  one  of  his  favorite 
subjects — the  Distribution  of  the  Public  Lands, — his 
own  feelings  have  carried  him  beyond  the  bounds  of 
legislative  discretion.  I  have  seen  almost  every  man 
and  wroman  in  the  crowded  galleries  mingling  their|fecl- 
ings  in  common  with  his, — their  hearts  touched  and 
their  best  sympathies  called  forth  both  together,  and 
hurried  on  like  the  mountain  stream  mingling  with  the 
impetuous  torrent  when  borne  along  to  the  ocean, 
sw'eeping  all  before.  But  it  is  only  w'hcn  Mr.  Clay 
has  felt  himself  designedly  a  wronged  man  that  you 
see  these  outbreaks  of  passion. 

In  the  long  scission  of  ’.*15 — ’30,  when  the  Land  Bill 
—familiarly  kiiowm  all  over  the  country  as  Mr, 
Ctay^M  Ixind  Hill — for  the  last  time  passed  tlic  Se¬ 
nate,  I  shall  never  forget  the  speech  then  made  by 
him,  and  the  elTect  it  proiluced  upon  tho  great 
body  of  the  hearers.  Mr.  (’lay  was  reciting  his 
own  conneetiou  with  th^t  iTi(*asure  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  its  inception,  to  tlio  time  when  General 
Jackson  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  refuse 
his  signature  to  tlie  Bill  which  had  passed  hotli  the 
Senate  and  the  House  by  large  majorities.  His  allu¬ 
sion  to,  and  vindication  of,  the  motives  w  hich  prompt¬ 
ed  the  introduction  of  that  measure — the  stem  opposi 
tion  he  had  met  with — the  uncompromising  hostility 
of  the  Lxeculivc,  and  some  of  his  friends,  to  the 
measure  itself,— not  so  much,  as  he  believed,  because 
the  measure  was  had,  as  ht*eause  it  was  hi»  measure, 
— the  position  in  which  ho  had  been  placed  designed 
to  humiliate  him,  and  intended  to  thw’art  the  execution 
of  a  favorite  and  truly  patriotic  measure; — all  this, 
coupled  with  his  keen  and  naturally  sensitive  feelings, 
quite  unnerved  him,  and  in  spite  of  every  disposition 
and  effort  to  control  his  feelings,  1  saw  Mr.  Clay  quite 
in  tears— and  heard  his  voice  falter — choked  for  utter¬ 
ance.  He  was  grieved — pained  w  ith  the  recollection 
of  unjustifiable  injuries.  I  know'  that  it  is  sometimes 


an  easy  tiling  for  a  man  to  weep  at  the  effect  of  his 
own  self-told  relation  of  wrongs,  yet  as  there  is  but 
“one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,”  so 
there  is  but  one  from  a  man  heard  and  seen  reciting 
his  tale  of  wroe,  spoken  in  an  impassioned  manner, 
and  a  story  equally  sad,  told  where  the  heart  is  w'ant- 
ing  and  insincerity  apparently  manifest.  Mr.  Clay’s 
strong  feelings  may  give  the  cue  to  his  strong  expres¬ 
sions  of  passion,  but  the  voice  of  the  man  strikes  a 
chord  in  his  own  heart,  w  hich  is  responded  to  in  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers, — making  the  hearts  of  the  heard 
and  the  hearer  beat  in  unison.  Music  charms  the  ear, 
takes  captive  the  heart,  and  exerts,  at  times,  an  all¬ 
controlling  influence  upon  all  w  ho  listen.  The  human 
voice  is  like  the  tones  of  a  sweet  instrument, — tho 
melody  of  the  heart — giving  utterance  to  its  thoughts 
—calling  forth  corresponding  strains  and  sympathies. 
Kightly  attuned,  it  has  a  power  almost  super-human. 
Mr.  Clay’s  voice  is  fervent  and  deep-toned — reaching 
the  recesses  of  the  affections,  and  exerting  a  bew  itch- 
ing  power  over  the  hearer.  The  Poet  tells  us  that— 

**  There  is  in  souls  a  sympathy  with  sounds, 

And  as  the  mind  is  pitched  the  ear  is  pleas’d 
M’ith  melting  airs,  or  martial,  brisk  or  grave, 

Some  chord  in  unison  with  what  we  heur 
Is  touched  within  us,  and  the  heart  replies.” 

Eloquence,  the  Rhetoricians  tell  us,  is  the  art  or 
talent  by  w'hich  a  discourse  is  adapted  to  its  end,  and 
it  is  Cicero,  I  believe,  who  says  that  the  great  art  of 
an  orator  is  the  selection  of  his  topics.  In  eloquence, 
passion,  imagination,  w'isdom,  and  will,  are  all  con¬ 
cerned.  True  eloquence  is  born  of  Nature,  and  as 
Nature’s  offspring,  it  derives  beauty,  strength  and 
power  from  use.  Voice  and  manner  are  part  of  its 
magic  machinery,  and  in  these  gifts,  Mr.  Clay, 
although  born  an  orator,  is  doubly  so  by  improving 
the  first  gifts  of  Heaven. 

It  is  my  design  at  this  moment  to  give  those  of 
your  readers  w  ho  have  not  seen  and  heard  Mr.  Clay, 
a  distinct  idea  of  the  man.  To  introduce  you  to  him 
as  he  is, — for  I  have  no  wish  to  paint  his  character  in 
false  or  extravagant  colors— one  of  the  brightest  oma- 
ments  of  the  Republic,  though  1  believe  him  to  be, 
I  must  ask  you  to  go  with  me  into  the  Senate  Cham¬ 
ber  at  Washington.  The  scene  shall  be  a  frequent 
one,  and  the  occasion  familiar  to  almost  every  Ameri¬ 
can  reader.  It  w  as  an  occurrence  of  but  a  few  weeks 
since  when  a  thousand  hearers  listened  to  one  of  the 
orator’s  most  masterly  and'  eloquent  displays  of  pow'- 
er.  One  evening,  early  in  Fehniary,  it  was  whisper¬ 
ed  through  the  streets  of  Washington,  only  between 
the  hours  of  the  adjournment  and  meeting  of  the  Sen- 
aU'  from  one  day  to  the  other,  that  Mr.  Clay  was  to 
speak  in  reference  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the 
merits  of  the  slave  question.  The  Senate  met  at  12 
o’clock,  and  soon  after  10  an  immense  crowd  had 
collected  within  the  walls  of  the  Chamber.  Every 
niche,  crevice,  and  foot-hold  was  occupied,  and  as 
many  as  were  within  the  walls  were  driven  back 
unable  to  force  an  entrance.  It  was  during  what  is 
called  the  morning  hour,  that  Mr.  Clay  atose  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  memorial  from  between  cne  and  two  hundred  of 
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the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  prayinnr; 
Congress  to  do  what  could  constitutionally  be  done 
to  discountenance  the  movements  of  the  Abolitionists. 
Mr.  Clay  was  “calm  as  a  summer’s  morning”  in  the 
midst  of  the  excitement,  and  the  brilliant  display 
around  him.  The  Senators,  who,  however  much  love 
they  may  have  for  speaking  themselves,  have  little 
for  the  hearing  of  speeches  from  others,  except  upon 
occasions  not  ordinary,  were  very  generally  in  their 
scats,  watching  with  lynx-eyed  vigilance  the  new 
movement  of  their  friend,  opponent,  or  rival.  The 
Stenographers  and  Reporters  were  busy  in  sketching 
the  expressions  and  noting  down  the  opinions  of  the 
Speaker.  The  Centlemen’s  fJallery — a  sort  of  stock¬ 
ed  prison  house,  often  likened  to  the  Calcutta  black- 
hole,  was  crammed  from  door  to  door.  The  multitude 
there  had  their  eyes  fixed  intently  upon  the  man 
whom  the  President  of  tlie  Senate  formally  announced 
as  “the  Senator  from  Kentucky.”  Opposite  was  the 
Ladies’  Gallery,  erpially  full,  but  filled  with  the  beau¬ 
ty  and  fashion  of  Washington  City,  and  with  the  gay 
and  intelligent  multitude  who  congregate  at  the  me- 
tropolis  during  a  session  of  Congress,  from  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  Union,  and  from  almost  all 
parts  of  the  world.  A  breathless  silence  reigned 
throughout  the  Chamber,  and  not  a  word  was  lost 
which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  speaker.  Mr.  Clay’s 
naturally  homely  face  w’as  now'  the  picture  of  earnest¬ 
ness  and  intelligence, — his  voice,  as 

**  Muairul  as  Apt*Ilo’8  luic,” 

wras  tuned  to  melody,  and  every  word  was  spoken 
easily,  naturally  and  w’ith  great  effect.  Some  of  his 
noblest  passages  w^ere  spoken  upon  this  occasion  in  a 
manner  of  peculiar  pow’er,  and  his  eloquence  “flowed 
like  a  stream  fed  from  an  abundant  spring.” 

In  that  speech  and  in  *all  others  I  saw  another  of 
Mr.  Clay’s  peculiar  powers,  and  one  which  distin¬ 
guished  all  his  diplomatic  correspondence  w  hen  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  and  w'hen  serving  his  country  abroad. 
I  allude  to  his  clear,  lucid,  and  logical  arrangement  of 
his  argument,  and  the  chaste  and  appropriate  language 
in  which  it  w’as  clothed — a  model  for  such  composi¬ 
tions,  and  remarkable  for  a  man  whose  early  advanta¬ 
ges  W'cre  so  few  as  were  the  early  advantages  of  Mr. 
Clay.  Rut  a  word  more  of  the  Abolition  speech. — 
Mr.  Clay  spoke  for  two  hours  and  more,  and  during 
no  time,  I  believe,  w  as  there  a  word  spoken  not  heard 
by  all  present.  The  interest,  if  any  thing,  seemed  to 
increase  as  Mr.  Clay  drew*  to  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech,  one  paragraph  of  which — the  concluding  one 
— I  must  send  you,  so  characteristic  is  it  of  the  good 
feelings  of  the  man.  Read  it  and  imagine  Mr.  Clay 
the  author,  and  speaker  of  his  ow'n  w’ords. 

“If,”  said  he,  “one  dark  spot  (slaver)’)  exists 
on  our  political  horizon,  is  it  not  obscured  by  the 
bright  and  effulgent  and  cheering  light  that  beams 
all  around  usl.  Was  ever  a  People  before  so 
blessed  as  we  are,  if  true  to  ourselves?  Did  ever 
any  other  nation  contain  within  its  bosom  so  ma¬ 
ny  elements  of  prosperity,  of  greatness,  and  of  glo¬ 
ry  1  Our  only  real  danger  lies  ahe^,  conspicu¬ 
ous,  elevated,  and  visible.  It  w’as  clearly  discerned 


at  the  commencement,  and  distinctly  seen  throughout 
our  whole  career.  Shall  we  wantonly  run  upon  it, 
and  destroy  all  the  glorious  anticipations  of  the  high 
destiny  that  awaits  us?  I  hese(H*h  the  abolitionists 
themselves  solemnly  to  pause  in  their  mad  and  fatal 
course.  Amidst  the  infinite  variry  of  objects  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  benevolence  w  hich  invite  the  employment 
of  their  energies,  let  them  select  some  one  more  harm¬ 
less,  that  docs  not  threaten  to  deluge  our  country  in 
blood.  1  call  upon  that  small  portion  of  the  clergy, 
which  has  lent  iuself  to  thrso  wild  and  ruinous 
schemes,  not  to  forget  the  holy  nature  of  tlie  Divino 
mission  of  tlie  Founder  of  our  Religion,  and  to  profit 
by  his  peaceful  exam|)les.  1  entreat  that  portion  of 
my  country-women  who  have  given  their  countermneo 
to  abolition,  to  remember  that  they  are  evi'r  most 
loved  and  honored  when  moving  in  tlieir  own  appri)- 
priate  and  delightful  sphere;  and  to  reflect  that  the 
ink  which  they  shed  in  subscribing,  with  their  fair 
bands,  abolition  petitions,  may.  prove  but  the  prelude 
to  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  their  brethren.  1  ad¬ 
jure  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  free  states  to  rebuke 
and  discountenance,  by  their  opinion  and  tlieir  exam¬ 
ple,  measures  which  must  inevitably  h  ad  to  the  most 
calamitous  con8e<|uences.  And  let  us  all,  as  country¬ 
men,  as  friends,  and  as  brothers,  cherish  in  unfading 
memory  the  niotto  w  hich  bore  our  ancestors  triumph¬ 
antly  through  all  the  trials  of  the  Revolution,  as,  if 
adhered  to,  it  will  conduct  their  posterity  through  all 
that  may,  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  he  re¬ 
served  for  them.” 

Mr.  (May  closed  this  speech  two  hours  earlier  than 
the  usual  time  ot  adjournment.  An  attempt  was  inado 
to  progress  with  the  business  of  the  body,  but  it  w  as 
impossible,  so  strong  were  the  impressions  left  upon 
the  minds  of  the  hearers.  Senators,  Members  of  tho 
House,  Foreign  Ministers,  and  the  crowd  of  listeners 
above  stairs,  were  all  excited.  M’he  presiding  officer 
could  not  longer  preserve  order,  and  tlic  Senate  ad¬ 
journed  in  confusion.  No  man  but  Mr.  CMay  could 
have  made  such  an  impression  upon  such  an  'audience, 
— many  of  them  old  campaigners,  who  in  time  of 
peace  and  in  time  of  war,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
had  heard  either  the  thunders  of  war  or  the  syren- 
toned  notes  of  peace  sounding  in  their  ears.  I  shall 
refer  to  but  one  other  prominent  act  in  Mr.  G  lay’s  puhlitt 
life  and  then  cease  to  weary  your  patience.  It  is  tho 
most  memorable  in  Mr.  (May’s  life  which  has  been 
full  of  events.  1  mean  his  hi8U)r)'  connectcil  w  ith  tlie 
passage  of  the  Compromise  Rill  in  the  si'ssion  of  1833— 
3.3.  M’his  was  one  of  those  great  events,  that  make 
a  deep — a  never  to  be  forgotten  impression  upon  a 
man’s  mind.  1  well  remember  the  hisU>ry  of  this 
Rill,  and  I  watched  its  progress  keenly. from  its  in¬ 
ception  to  its  end.  MMie  M’ariff  of  1 H38— with  the 
discussions  that  led  to  its  passage — had  exasperated 
our  southern  countrymen  to  such  an  extent  that  even 
their  hot  language  but  feebly  expressed  the  fervency 
of  thrir  ideas.  'Plie  Bill  had  been  made  bad  by  i* 
enemies,  who  w'ished  to  make  it  so  bad  that  even  iti 
friends  would  disow  n  it — and  wherever,  even  in  op¬ 
position  to  its  friends,  they  could  engraft  upon  it  a 
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mo«t  obnoxious  protocting  item,  they  seized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  so"*as  to  fasten  to  it  leads,  that  would  drajr  it 
down  of  their  own  weight.  The  friends  of  the  TariflT, 
it  is  well  known  took  this  Hill,  not  heeaiise  they  liked 
it,  hut  because  it  hail  some  jrood  things  about  it,  and 
though  “  a  monster”  some  of  them  owned  it  to  he,  as 
a  whole,  yet  they  thoujrht  it  well  proportioned  in 
some  of  its  parts.  The  Hill,  however,  was  passed 
amid  an  agitation  that  could  not  subside  upon  its  pas¬ 
sage.  It  was  soon  evident  that  f’ongress  had  but 
adjourned  to  fan  the  embers  at  home,  so  as  to  create 
a  greater  fire  when  (’ongress  rc-assemhled.  'I’he 
TariflT  soon  became  the  subject  that  displaced  all 
others  in  the  public  mind.  South  (’arolina  particu¬ 
larly  led  the  van  in  opposition,  and  her  people,  enra- 
geil  by  the  inspiring  eloquence  of  a  IInyne,a  llamiltun 
and  McDufTie,  at  last  began  to  show  signs  of  breaking 
out  into  open  war.  Indeed,  United  States  vessels  of  war 
were  stationed  in  the  port  of  (charleston, — and  Fort 
Moultrie  was  strongly  garrisoned  by  United  States  sol¬ 
diers.  The  Palmetto  button  and  the  nullifying  cock¬ 
ade  were  visible  emblems  of  the  sovereignty  into 
which  every  individual  in  the  state  wiis  nullifying 
himself, — and  (Charleston  bristled  with  war,  as  Co¬ 
lumbia  rang  w'ith  tdoquence.  'Phe  famous  proclama¬ 
tion  of  (Jen.  Jackson  but  added  fury  to  the  elements — 
and  ever}’  attempt  to  appease  the  storm  w  as  as  vain  as 
every  attempt  to  quell  it.  (Jen.  Hayne  who,  in  his 
great  speech,  so  well  known  by  the  great  answ’er  of  Mr. 
Webster,  had  just  introduced  the  new’  doctiine  of 
nullification  into  (Congress,  had  retired  from  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  be  (fovernor  of  the  little  nation  nullification  w’as 
creating, — and  Mr.  Calhoun  had  taken  his  place. — 
(Jen.  Hamilton  was  Comniander-in«(Chief  of  the  Jlrmi/ 
— yavy  there  was  none, — of  the  sovereignty  of  South 
(Carolina, — and  (Jeo.  .McDuflie  acti'd  as  minister  plen¬ 
ipotentiary  in  the  House  of  Hepresentatives.  Sel¬ 
dom  had  any  state  ever  put  forth  so  many  able  men, 
and  if  aptitude,  eloquence,  tact  or  courage  could  have 
carried  a  state  triumphantly  through  a  crisis,  no  doubt 
South  (Carolina  w  ould  pass  through  hers  unscathed. 

The  Senati^  of  the  l^iited  States  in  1h3*J-33  was 
nearly  equally  divided  as  to  its  political  character, — 
and  in  it  were  some  first  rate  and  many  able  men. 
Clay,  Webster  and  ('alhoun  were  the  strong  men,  of 
whoso  intelb'Ctual  superiority  there  was  but  little 
doubt.  The  adroit  Forsyth,  the  noble-hearted  Fre- 
linghuysen,  the  cool  and  cunning,  but  able  Wright, 
the  witty  Holmes,  the  polished  Sprague,  tlie  rough 
but  glorious  (May ton,  the  silver-tongued  (Jrundy, 
the  iron-bodied  and  strong-headed  Kwing,  were  the 
Senators  of  that  day.  There  were  indeed,  but  two 
or  three  little  men,  w  ho  no  where  could  have  btH*!!  big, 

_ fur  almost  all  had  a  character,  and  a  character,  for 

no  matter  what,  is  seldom  got  without  some  cause. 
M'he  session  of  IR31-3‘3  had  been  remarkable  for 
violent  discussions  upon  the  Tariff,  without  any  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  settlement  of  the  vexed  question.  Indeed, 
the  administration  of  the  Federal  (Jovernmnit,  made 
up  of  the  elements  it  was,  could  not  or  w’ould  not 
settle  iu  The  administration  Senators  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  Mr.  Dickerson  of  New*  Jersey,  were  high 


Tariff  men,  and  would  not  yield  to  the  demands  of 
the  South, — and  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  New 
York  w  ished  for  a  settlement,  for  the  Tariff  interest 
in  New  York  was  not  only  strong,  but  there  was 
thought  to  be  a  great  deal  of  political  capital  to  be 
made  out  of  this  question  as  long  as  it  was  open,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  opposition  of  the  South  and  North  could 
not  then  coalesce  for  action. 

In  this  condition  of  things,  when  Congress  assem¬ 
bled  in  December,  1R3'J,  Mr.  (May  found  the  country. 
During  the  months  of  December  and  January,  it  was 
remarkable  that  he  scarcely  ever  tock  an  active  part 
in  'Fariff  discussions.  'Plie  House,  it  was  clearly 
seen,  could  agree  upon  no  Hill,  though  a  Bill  known 
by  the  name  of  Verplanck’s  Hill  was  the  constant 
theme  of  discussion.  It  was  almost  demonstrated  at 
last,  as  February  was  drawing  to  an  end,  that  on  the 
Uh  of  March  Congress  would  adjourn  without  passing 
any  bill  of  modification — though  the  ordonnanee  of 
South  Carolina,  nullifying  the  law'  of  18*28,  was  well 
known,  and  the  threat  was  boisterous  that  any  attempt 
to  enforce  it  in  South  (’arolina  would  lead  to  blood¬ 
shed  and  civil  war.  M’liough  there  probably  was  a 
disposition  to  modify  the  act  of  j828,  yet  the  nullifi¬ 
cation  of  South  Carolina  had  added  to  the  original 
difficulty  of  a  settlement,  for  many  reasoned  w  ith  Mr. 
Adams,  that  if  Congress  then  legislated,  it  legislated 
under  a  threat,  which  would  be  a  most  pernicious  pre¬ 
cedent.  Mr.  (May,  however,  and  notwitstanding,  re¬ 
solved  in  February  to  introduce  his  famous  Compro¬ 
mise  Hill.  It  was  not  at  first  received  with  much 
favor,  and  tliere  did  not  seem  to  be  hardly  a  hope  of 
its  passage.  'Phe  leading  Administration  Senators, 
Henton,  Forsyth,  and  Wright  set  their  faces  decidedly 
against  it.  M’he  'Fariff  Senators  from  New’  Kngland 
were  not  its  friends.  Judging  cf  a  ])robability  of  its 
success  by  the  usual  votes  of  parties,  a  spectator 
would  have  predicted  its  defeat  by  two  voWs  to  one. 
Mr.  Webster  at  once  denounced  it  as  a  surrender  cf 
the  whole  prii:ciples  cf  Protection  that  Mr.  (May  had 
so  often  pronounced  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country, — and  another  embarrassment  was  added  to  its 
progress,  w  hat  now,  and  then,  seemed  an  insurmount¬ 
able  one,  in  tbe  strong  argument  that  such  a  bill  cf 
revenue  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  'Fhese  arguments  Mr  (May  but  poorly  met,  but 
he  parried  and  evaded  them  the  best  he  could,  and  yet 
he  pressed  the  passage  of  his  Hill  as  a  panacea  for  his 
country’s  ills. 

1  very  well  recollect  the  afternoon  and  the  evening 
when  the  discussion  commenced  on  this  Hill.  I  do 
not  mean  the  set  speech,  w  ith  which  it  w’as  introduced 
but  the  extempore  discussion,  w  hich  when  it  springs 
up  among  powerful  men,  upon  a  great  and  exciting 
topic,  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  feasts  of  intellect  an 
observing  mind  can  ever  banquet  upon.  It  w  as  nearly 
dark  in  the  Senate  Chamber  when  the  discussion  was 
under  full  w’ay,  the  spectators,  who  usually  throng  the 
galleries  having  gone  home,  expecting  to  hear  nothing 
more,  and  the  reporters  in  w’eariness  of  a  long  day’s 
w’ork,  having  either  dropt  their  pens,  or  retreated  to 
their  closets  to  write  out  the  doings  of  that  day  for  the 
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newspapers  of  the  next.  The  tliscnaiiicn  was  never 
reported,  and  it  is  probable  that  not  one  Ini mired  per¬ 
sons,  except  the  JSenators  or  Members  of  l!»e  House  of 
Representatives  ever  heard  it.  It  had  the  ppreat  advan- 
ta^,  too,  over  almost  all  the  discussions  in  Washing-  | 
ton,  that  the  question  mu.'tt  be  settled  within  a  very  , 
short  time,  as  on  the  4th  of  March  Consress  must  ad- : 
journ,  and  that  as  it  broke  up  all  the  previous  orjrani-  | 
zation*'of  parties,  the  speakers  were  really  conU'ndin<r 
fora  victory  over  men’s  minds;  the  Senate  and  the  ^ 
House  being'  as  undecided  in  their  opinions  as  any 
tov/n  meeting  ever  w’as  upon  any  municipal  object. 

Mr.  Clay  opened  his  argument  with  an  attempt  to 
shew’  that  the  principle  of  protection  was  not  surren¬ 
dered,  and  at^  the  most  only  adjourncil,  ami  that  he 
would  sliow’  South  Carolina  Congress  did  not  act  un¬ 
der  a  threat,  for  as  he  held  cut  the  olive  branch  in 
one  hand,  he  would  put  the  sword  (Mr.  Wilkins’ 
Force  Hill,  so  called)  in  the  other, — and  in  reply  to 
the  constitutional  objection  of  introducing  a  Revenue  | 
liill  in  the  Senate,  he  got  over  the  objection  as  easily 
as  ho  could,  but  w  ithout  paying  much  attention  to  it  at 
all.  Mr.  W  'hstiT  met  him,  w  ith  his  severe  and  irre-i 
sistible  logic,  upon  the  alleged  surrender  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  protection,  and  ironically  hurled  his  massive 
bolts  of  logic  at  the  surrender  cf  a  law’  of  Congress  to 
the  ordonnance  of  a  rebellious  state.  Mr.  (’lay  replied, 
and  Mr.  Webster  answ’ercd,  in  short  speeches,  each 
being  so  nctimes  not  more  than  four,  and  never  over 
twenty  minutes  long.  Both  were  aroused  and  both 
w’ere  arguing  for  victory  over  other  Senators’  minds, 
—for  Ohio,  and  New  Jersey,  and  Maine,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  knew’ 
not  w  hat  to  do.  The  terrible  logic  of  WebsU?r’s  sen¬ 
tences,  so  compact,  and  of  w’cight  so  massive  that 
every  w  ord  seemed  one  of  iron,  was  making  a  decided 
impression  upon  Clay’s  battered  shield.  The  agile 
Kentuckian,  swift  as  he  is  to  parry  and  to  thrust, 
W’as  but  poorly  defending  his  cause  from  harm.  South 
Carolina,  whose  cause  he  had  been  pl(*ading,  had 
committed  too  many  sins  for  him  to  bear  on  his  shoul¬ 
ders  in  such  a  fight,  and  Webster  tore  them  off.  (bil- 
houn  W’as  moving  his  haw’k’s  eye  with  the  wildest 
glare,  and  he  longed  to  pounce  upon  the  Yankee  and 
try  to  tear  him  to  tlie  death;  but  the  field  w  as  kept  clear, 
and  no  other  champion  w’as  permitted  to  enter  the  list. 
Clay  became  angry,  as  his  cause  became  weak,  and 
Webster  grinned  one^of  those  smiles  of  his,  w  hen  he 
thinks  he  has  a  victim  under  his  paw.  It  w  as  clear  to 
every  body  that  Clay  was  losing  ground,  and  WebsUT 
was  carrying  all  before  him.  It  was  felt  in  that  elec¬ 
tric  atmosphere  true  elo<|uence  or  conviction  ever  cre¬ 
ates,  as  it  excites  the  smile  upon  the  countenance  of 
the  auditor,  or  draw’s  out  his  involuntarj'  applause.  The 
fact  was,  Mr.  Clay  w’as  no  match  for  Mr.  Webster  in 
the  severe  logical  analysis  in  which  he  had  been  ma¬ 
king  his  tilt,  llis  mind  had  not  been  disciplined  in 
the  rigid  New  England  school  of  question  and  reply. 
He  had  never  been  taught  to  w’eigh  every  w’ord,  and 
never  to  use  a  word  w’ithout  some  "w’eight.  He  did 
^  not  know  w  hat  it  w’as  to  speak  extempore  as  a  Coke  or 
a  Marshall  would  write.  No  man  was  at  last  more , 


awart'  of  the  error  he  had  been  commiiting  in  this  three 
hour’s  debaU*  than  Mr.  (May  himstdf.  M'he  battle  axe 
and  the  bludgeon,  he  iminediaudy  saw’,  were  not  then 
the  weapons  for  him.  M’he  8h‘dgt'-hammer  logic  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  he  tlieii  threw  dow’n  at 
once,  and  retreating  a  little  to  catch  his  breath,  he 
rushed  again  to  the  contest,  as  a  s^M'arsman  upon  somo 
noble  sU'ed,  w’ho  meets  a  man  of  iron  well  entrenchetl, 
whom  he  is  afraid  too  closely  to  approach,  but  into  tlie 
joints  of  whose  shield  he  essays  to  make  a  dash. 
(May  then  came  forth  as  another  man,  plumed  and 
caparisoned  as  a  gallant  cavalier,  who  had  only  read 
books  of  chivalry,  and  never  looked  into  works  of 
logic  or  law.  His  consummate  skill  as  a  public  man 
W’as  never  so  triumphantly  displayed.  It  w  as  then,  in 
exhorting  the  Se  nate  to  save  the  country — to  save  us 
from  civil  war — and  brother  from  drenching  his  hands 
in  a  brother’s  hhxMl, — lliat  the  majestic  and  deep- 
tom‘d  notes  of  his  abounding  voice  shook  the  S«*natc  into 
obedience,  ami  actually  drenched  the  little  audienei* 
in  tears.  He  was  irresistible.  Mr.  W<‘hster  eoldlv 
replied,  he  hatl  argued  w  itU  him  ;»s  a  stafesne.in,  hut 
he  had  no  rej»ly  to  make  to  what,  however  good, 
was  ncthing  hut  declamation.  But  declamation  had 
won  the  palm;  the  Senate  was  taken  by  stonn;  the 
House  instantly  yielded.  In  a  single  evening  the 
Bill  in  that  bjudy  went  through  all  the  forms  of  law’ — 

I  and  re-appeared  in  tlie  SenaU',  now’  w  ithout  the  reve¬ 
nue  objection,  as  the  Bill  of  the  House!  Perhaps  a 
man  never  won  so  great  a  victory  over  a  public  lunly, 
— and  such  w  as  his  temporary  pow  er,  that  in  spite  of 
'dll  the  eflbrts  of  the  administration,  w  hich  was  almost 
supreme  in  the  Low’er  House,  he  carried  his  well 
know  n  Land  Bill  also,  and  could  have  carried  it,  if  the 
President  had  returned  it  with  his  veto,  by  the  consti¬ 
tutional  majority  of  tw’o-thirds.  It  W’as  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  that  Mr.  Clay  is  reported  to  have  said  to  a  friend, 
“  I  wish  now’  to  go  home  forever,  to  my  farm  at  Ash¬ 
land,  for  1  have  dono  all  tin  good  I  can  do  in  public 
life.”  But  when  his  Land  Bill  was  ho  is 

reported  to  have  'added  to  t!io  same  friend,  “  Ah !  my 
enemies  little  know’  me.  1  w  ill  pursue  that  measure 
as  long  as  (»od  blesses  me  w  ith  life.  M'hey  kwp  mo 
in  the  field,  w’hen  I  w’ould  abandon  it  all  to  them.” 

I  must  close  my  lengthened  sketch  w’here  I  am,  but 
I  do  so  w’ith  reluctance,  inasmuch  as  yet  I  have  said 
nothing  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  Aj-ax  of  our  country  iluring 
the  perilous  period  of  the  last  war  with  (ireat  Britain. 
He  W’as  one  of  the  negotiaUjrs  of  the  peace  which 
succeefled  that  war.  He  was  the  champion  of  Soutlu 
American  Independence, — the  father  of  the  American 
System, — the  Pacificator  during  that  almost  dreadful 
struggle  w’hich  shook  the  pillars  of  the  Cnion  when 
the  merits  of  the  Missouri  question  were  discussed 
in  the  worst  temper  in  and  out  of  Congress.  Upon  his 
shoulders  he  has  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  more 
legislative  contests  than  any  other  man  in  the  country. 
No  man  has  carried  through  so  many  plans, — origina¬ 
ted  so  many  important  schemes  or  2u:hieved  so  many 
triumphs.  He  came  to  Congress  as  soon  as  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  his  country  allowed  him  a  place  there,  and 
from  that  hour  to  tliis  he  has  received  the  willing  con- 
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(idenr.e  of  on?  of  the  oldest  and  noblest  States  of  the 
Confederacy.  Posterity  is  just,  and  our  country* 
men  will  in  time  to  come  hold  the  name  of  Henry 
Clay  in  hallowed  remembrance.  It  may  not  bo  in 
the  day  of  his  own  existence,  but  the  time  will  come 
as  certainly  as  one  day  will  succeed  another.  In  the 
^rave  the  evil  ho  has  done,  if  any,  will  be  remembered 
no  more,  and  the  ^or>d  ho  has  done  live  after  him. 
It  is  the  politician's  fate  to  he  wronged  and  to  be  cursed. 
Knvy  and  detection  hurl  their  arrows  upon  him. 
Malice  and  passion  let  fall  their  thunderbolts  and  re- 
}(ard!ftss  of  the  wronaf  done,  and  of  the  consequences 
of  wronjf,  one  man  will  boldly  tell  you  and  the  country  i 
that**  an  Ad.ninistration  must  be  put  dowm  though  I 
pure  as  the  igels  at  the  right  hand  of  God.”  Pre¬ 
judice  nor  passion,  anger  nor  excitement  escape  a  man 
while  in  public  life,  but  in  his  retirement  from  the 
arena  of  the  political  fight  every  angy  passion  is  hush¬ 
ed,  tha  storm  which  but  yesterday  raged  like  the  tem¬ 


pest  is  calmed.  A  step  beyond  that  retirement — this 
side  the  grave,  he  finds  rest  beneath  the  clods  of  the 
valley,  and  there  he,  who  alive  was  proclaimed  an 
enemy  to  his  race,  finds  the  tongues  of  the  men  once 
bitter  in  expressions  of  wrong  and  in  acts  of  outrage 
now  most  eloquent  in  praise  of  the  good  deeds  done  by 
him  for  his  country  and  the  world.  Mr.  Clay's  fate 
in  this  respect  has  been  that  of  all  good  and  great  men 
in  all  ages.  In  the  approval  of  his  own  conscience,— 
the  applause  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  firm  and 
devoted  friends, — he  has  reward  enough, — more  than 
the  best  gifts  of  Christendom  could  bestow.  Seeing 
him  as  I  have  seen  him,  and  knowing  him  as  1  do, 
my  prayer  shall  be,  that  he  may 

**Live 

Longer  than  I  have  time  to  tell  his  years, 

Lver  Indoved  and  loving,  may  his  rule  be ! 

And  when  old  time  shall  Icod  him  to  his  end, 

(loodness  and  ho  fill  up  uno  monument.'* 


ISRAEL'S  LAMENTATION. 


BY  REV.  EDMUND  H.  SEARS. 


1. 

Morn  on  Gil1>oa*s  inoiintuins!  And  the  sun 
('omrs  in  fresh  gloiy  from  the  Indian  \%uve: 
thi  loOy  Italian  crowned  with  aged  oak 
The  king  of  day  rejoices  as  he  looks 
tVer  the  wide  prn<*|»ect  of  Chaldea’s  plains. 

Jordan’s  clear  waters  meet  the  golden  light. 

And  the  deep,  silent  sea  of  Galilee 

Sprendit  its  tran<«|»nrent  bosom.  Lake  and  stream. 

When*  genlie  willows  bathe  their  tops  of  green, 

Or  o’er  whoso  wave,  the  cypress  bends  and  wer'ps; 
The  plains  made  sacred  by  prophetic  feet, 

And  mountains  Itending  their  eternal  heads, 

That  q  .nke  and  shudder  at  Jehovah's  voice, 

.\ll  gn*et  the  approaching  day.  Far  to  the  north. 
Old  giant  I^'banon,  in  kingly  pomp, 

*  His  temples  wrentlietl  with  everinstiny  snow, 

His  cedar  nods,  and  shakes  liis  finsty  locks, 

That  gldter  pnlely  in  the  upper  air. 

Far  di-tnnt,  stn'tching  to  tlie  western  sea, 
t^armePs  green  hills,  and  olive-co  .-ered  vales, 

Spivud  their  luxuriance  to  the  morning  light. 

There  the  frvsh  laurel  wreathes  the  mountain's  brow. 
And  poplars  quiver  to  the  i}uiet  gale. 

That  from  the  sea  breathes  soft  and  languidly. 

The  syca  nore,  ami  lir-trec  evergreen. 

Shake  llwir  dense  foliage  over  Jeireel's  plains: 

In  the  sv  eet  ganleiis  of  the  balsmo-iree, 

The  balm,  distilling,  drops  like  beauty's  tears; 

And  Slnroii  w  ares  her  silent  gimes  of  palm. 


Close  by  the  plains  of  Endor,  whcic  of  lulo 
Judah’s  distracted  monarch  had  invoked 
Infernal  powers,  by  midnight  sorcery. 

Bright  Tabor  waves  his  ever-beauteous  brow, 

Wh.)so  citron-groves,  and  nodding  juniper, 
Slow-waving  pine,  and  cypress  bending  low. 

Touched  by  mild  breezes  from  Tiberia’s  wave. 

Shake  their  green  tresses,  and  drop  down  tlio  d.3W'. 

Far  southward  too,  o’er  Judah’s  sacred  hills, 

Morning  treads  lightly,  and  along  their  heights 
Her  glittering  foot-prints  leaves.  Moriah’s  brow. 
Beams  bright  and  joyous  through  the  mists  of  morn, 
Sprinkh'd  with  light  afresh,  and  singing  low', 

Cedron’s  clear  brook  makes  music  nt  his  feet. 

On  the  sweet  groves  of  sunny  Olivet, 

'J'hc  w’ind  breathes  soft,  and  from  the  quivering  leaves, 
Seeming  like  myriads  of  living  tongues. 

That  s[)cak  the  whispennl  language  of  the  breeze. 

Ten  thousand  peaceful  voices  of  the  w  oo>ls 
Come  up  in  pleasant  murmurs.  Less  remote, 

Stands  Serezim,  blessed  mount!  in  all  his  pride, 
Flinging  fresh  incense  from  his  altar-heights, 

While  at  Ids  side  Mount  Khal’s  horrid  top, 

Frowns  bleak  and  awful  mid  surrounding  bloom; 

As  if  prophetic  curses  echoed  still, 

And  lingered  on  his  thundcr-blasterl  bead. 

II. 

So  looked  the  sun  across  Judea’s  hills; 

So  broke  the  morn  on  glotiot  s  Palestine. 


AND  WESTEKN  MONTHLY  HEMEW. 


III. 

Noon  on  Gilboa**  ntountulns!  Nature  sleeps* 

In  living  groves,  the  forest-Ieuf  hangs  dcail, 

And  o’er  the  sea  the  soft  gales  dn>op  their  wings. 

What  means  the  warrior  shout  on  JezreeKs  plains? 
Fhilistia’s  armies  blacken  all  the  way, 

And  Saul,  death>stricken  with  furelKKling  fear. 

Leads  Israers  hosts  to  battle. — Far  along, 

The  Gentile  array  urges  firth  its  way. 

And  the  fierce  compierors  in  their  iron  cars, 

Whoso  rattling  thunders  shake  the  answering  heavens, 
Send  on  before  the  dreadful  shout  of  death. 

Shrill  o’er  the  mountain  rings  the  mingled  sound 
Of  helmet,  clashing  shield,  and  winged  spear; 

And  Israel’s  youth  by  thousands  strew  the  field. 

As  when  iu  springtime,  Sittim’s  fragrant  groves. 
Struck  by  cold  blasts  from  Bashun’s  snowy  heights. 
Shake  the  profusion  of  their  glories  down. 

And  with  sweet  blossoms  cover  all  the  vale. 

The  proud  Philistine  tramples  on  the  dead. 

And  thousands  more  that  strew  his  paths  uf  bliH)d, 
Whose  limbs  arc  wai  m,  whoso  bosoms  hciive  with  life, 
Are  crushed  beneath  the  rattling  chariot  wheels 
That  shake  Gilboa’s  mountuiii  to  its  biso. 

IV. 

Eve  on  Gilhoa’s  mountains!  Twilight  far 
O’er  hill  and  stream,  her  robe  of  beauty  flings. 

The  hostile  hosts  have  passed — but  on  the  field, 
Im|>criul  Saul  stands  leaning  on  his  spear. 

And  wide  around  surveys,  with  failing  eye, 

The  mountain  red  with  slaughter.  The  quick  sounds 
Of  living  anguish,  or  expiring  pain. 

And  far-returning  chariots  on  the  hills. 

Smite  on  the  wounded  monarch’s  dying  ear. 

He  sinks  and  dies — but  Samuel’s  troubled  ghost. 

That  rushed  of  late  all  horrid  from  the  shades, 

To  pour  upon  his  head  the  blasting  curse. 

Was  the  last  earthly  vision  that  did  fade 
From  the  quenched  eye- balls  of  the  guilty  king. 

Is  this  the  pride  of  Israel?  ho  who  late 
Towered  in  his  giant  and  unshaken  strength 
Above  the  armies  of  the  living  God? 

Like  lofty  Hermon  in  imperial  pride. 

That  leaves  the  clouds,  and  fellowships  the  sk^; 

That  looks  in  scorn  upon  surrounding  hills. 

And  bares  its  bosom  to  the  thunderbolt: 

Saul — .It  whose  name  the  sons  of  Amulek 
Felt  their  stern  hearts  dissolve  with  sudden  fear. 

As  snow-flakes  vanish  at  the  touch  of  noon. 

Alas!  here  lies  the  strength  of  Israel! 

Struck  in  his  kingly  grandeur  to  the  dust. 

Not  far  remote,  reposes  on  his  shield. 

The  young,  the  brave,  the  pleasant  Jonathan. 

Death,  moved  with  mercy  for  his  lovely  spoil. 

Has  touched  his  victim  gently.*— Yet  there  comes 
A  feeble  lustre  from  those  moveless  balls. 

O’er  which  the  fulling  cye-lash  hangs  and  droops. 

How  lingering  beauty,  loth  to  quit  its  clay. 

Shells  blooiii  and  freshness  on  the  brow  of  youth, 

Kv’n  in  the  embrace  of  death:  Weep,  now— O  weep! 
.\nd  let  your  voices  float  in  plaintive  songs. 

And  soothe  the  listening  ear  of  mournful  night. 

Ye  Israel’s  daughters!  Jonathan  is  slain! 

Meekly  he  rests  his  form  of  beauty  low, 

And  lays  in  dust  his  flowing  locks  of  gold. 

VOL.  I. — ifo  I. 


He  who  once  charmed  your  spirits,  us  you  hi'ard. 
When  words  of  honey  trickled  from  his  tongue. 

So  in  its  pride,  on  Acre’s  flowery  shores. 

The  myrtle,  blooming  in  perpetual  green, 

0|>ens  its  crimson  blossoms  to  tho  light. 

And  flings  its  AoihIs  uf  iragrance  on  tho  breeze. 
Sudden  the  blast  fiom  frozen  Lebanon, 

(Cuming  in  conquest  from  those  icy  hulls, 

Where  winter  r**ar8  his  everlasting  throne,) 
Prostrates  its  virgin  glories  in  the  dust, 

Aiul  lays  the  lovely  ruin  on  the  plain, 

Torn  by  the  tierce  tornado. — Thus,  at  once. 

Fell  in  their  glory,  Saul  and  Jonathan: 

That,  as  the  tall  and  giant  terebinth. 

Is  scathed  and  shivcrc'd  by  the  thunder  shock; 

This,  as  the  bt'auteiH  t  myitle  in  full  hloom. 

Cut  hy  tho  blast  that  howls  from  northern  hills. 

V. 

Night  on  Gillma’s  mountains!  All  is  calm. 

And  all  is  dumb,  throughout  the  realm  of  sbude. 
Darkness  mure  dismal  settles  o’er  the  vales. 

And  denser  gloom  creeps  o’er  the  mountain  heights; 
While  naturo  in  deep  mourning  fears  t<»  breathe. 

But  HOW'  a  star-beam  on  its  moonless  truck. 
Struggling  its  way,  reveals  a  placid  smilo 
On  Jordan’s  silvery  waters.  Kishon  moves 
Its  noiseless  floo<l  in  tribute  to  tho  sea. 

Through  many  vallies  black  wi'h  horrid  shade. 

But  (here!  a  sound — and  nature  starts!  Gilboa 
Sends  through  the  air  a  low  lesounding  groan; 
Another  spirit  tells  its  clay,  farewell! 

’Tis  past.  Another  yet!  and  all  is  still. 

Hark!  bar’a!  the  voice  of  mournful  melody 
Soars  clear  and  solemn  o’er  Judea’s  hills. 

And  now  it  moves  and  sweeps  the  mountain  pines, 
.\nd  rolls  in  billows  of  harmonious  sound 
From  height  to  height  through  answ'cring  Palestine; 
Aad  now  it  mounts  and  sails  along  the  sky. 
Tempting  the  quick  resp«>nse  of  angel-lyres. 

And  night,  palu  empress,  half  deserts  her  throne. 
Lost  in  the  full  eflulgcnce  of  the  song: 

And  now  to  earth  the  chorus  sinks  away. 

Pouring  deep  melancholy  o’er  tho  woods. 

Or  in  low  cadence  settling  on  the  sea. 

Hark  yet  again!  and  Judah’s  daughters  pour 
W'ave  after  wave  of  plu!ntive  harmony. 

That  melts  away  far  off  in  Syrian  vales, 

And  rolls  and  lingers  on  Chaldea’s  plains. 

And  now  they  strike  a  note  of  deeper  wo, 

And  every  mountain  finds  responding  tones. 

That  bears  tho  mournful  anthem  slowly  on— 

And  when,  funeieal  like,  it  settles  down 
In  sombre  vales,  and  hollow-sounding  raves. 

Like  tones  mysterious  b’ratbed  in  sepulchres, 

Ldw  shuddering  horror  creeps  through  all  tlie  land, 
And  night’s  grim  features  wear  a  deeper  gloom. 

VI. 

“  //or  art  the  mighty  fallen!**  Weep  for  Saul, 
And  send  your  wailings  forth  for  Jonathan! 

Ye  Israel’s  daughters,  pour  your  souls  in  wo. 

For  him  who  clothed  you  late  in  scarlet  robes, 

Yoor  garments  decked  with  ornaments  of  gold. 

And  your  attire  with  glittering  jewels  hung. 

When  in  your  ears  the  joyous  timbrel  poured 
Its  late  delicious  music!  Israel  mourn! 
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Suiil  and  Iua  how  pleasant  in  their  live*! 
Nor  jet  divided  in  the  arm*  of  death! 

The  pride  of  battle:  a*  the  lion  utronfr* 

And  swift  as  motintinn'  eagles:  ah,  how  low 
Thj  strength  and  beauty  now,  O  Israel! 

VIT. 

“  /fotr  arr  the  mighty  fallen!**  And  the  shield 
Of  kingly  Saul,  how  vilely  cast  awa}! 

Ve  mountains  of  ftilboa!  lot  no  d<’w 
Nor  pl<*asant  showers  upon  your  fh'lds  dt*«cenJ, 
Where  lell  the  l^M-d’t  anointed— busely  slain! 
Thou,  Gath,  furiiear!  thou,  Askelon,  lie  dumb! 
Nor  in  your  streets  permit  the  tale  of  shan;e. 


Cause  not  rhilistia*s  dnughters  to  rejoice, 

Nor  send  base  triumph  to  the  uncircumcised. 

Oh,  lovely  Jonathan!  my  soul  for  thee 
Feels  the  dftep  pang  of  agonizing  love! 

Thy  smile  how  sweet!  how  pleasant  to  thy  friend! 
Thy  love  to  me  how  quenchless  and  how  strong! 
Like  that  which  bums  with  ever  brightening  flame, 
In  the  chaste  cells  of  lovely  woman’s  heart. 

Four,  Israel,  pour  thy  wail  of  dwjiest  wo! 

W'eep,  Judah’s  daughters!  and  let  all  the  brave 
Take  up  the  lumentaiion.  Mourn  your  loss 
Ye  s<ins  of  war!  How  are  the  mighty  fallen! 
Cambridge t  Mas$achusells» 


DESIXTORY  READINGS, 

WITH  OFF  HAND  ANNOTATIONS  ON  THK  SAME. 


I.  The  philosopher  of  C’liaeronea  is*  the  only'  in¬ 
stance  on  rcc*)rd  of  Wisdom  painlinpc  Truth  in  her 
true  colorinj^,  devoid  of  all  partial  indulgences.  His 
severity  in  the  examination  of  motives,  his  ri^d  ad¬ 
herence  to  effects,  his  clear  exposition  of  causes,  still 
remain  as  his  best  passports  to  the  respect  of  modern 
ages  ;  while  the  historians  of  our  day,  no  less  than  the 
writers  of  his  own,  might  follow  his  example  with 
great  profit  to  the  age  in  which  they  live,  and  to  the 
characters  which  they  portray.  1  do  not  believe — I 
write  it  without  fear  of  contradiction — that,  with  the 
H'servation  above  made,  there  has  ever  been  an  honest 
and  unprejudiced  historian,  commencing  with  Hcro<lo- 
tus  and  ending  with  Matthew  L.  Davis  (!).  Interest 
or  passion,  national  dislike  or  private  prejudice,  want 
of  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  data,  or  wilful  per¬ 
version  of  the  tnith  as  it  appears,  govern  all  the  hiog- 
raphu»8  I  have  run  over  during  my  labors  for  tliirty 
years  past.  We  cannot  so  divest  ourselves  of  the 
prejudices  already  formed,  as  to  write  impartially  and 
reason  fairly  when  we  have  prejudged  the  case  and 
condemned  the  individual,  before  we  essayed  the  critic 
and  donned  the  judicial  gow  n. 

II.  Plutarch,  while  yet  in  early  manhood,  was  de¬ 
puted,  in  conjunction  w’ith  one  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
to  transact  some  state  affairs  of  importance.  His  col¬ 
league  having  stopped  on  the  way,  Plutarch  went  for¬ 
ward  alone,  executed  his  mission  to  advantage,  and 
retumiMl  in  safety.  On  this  occasion,  his  father  is  rt'- 
ported  to  have  given  him  this  memorable  advice.  “  In 
the  report  you  are  going  to  make,  be  careful  not  to  say, 
•I  went,  1  spoke,  I  did  thus  ;*  but  always  say,  ‘  We 
went,’  &C.,  giving  your  colleague  a  part  in  all  your 
Actions,  that  half  of  the  success  may  be  ascribed  to 
him,  whom  his  country  honored  w  ith  an  equal  share 
in  the  commission.  U j  this  means  you  may  avoid  the  | 


envy,  which  seldom  fails  to  attend  the  glory  of  having 
succeeded.”  The  insufferable  egotism  of  our  day, 
always  conU'mptible,  sometimes  vicious,  would  find 
rebuke  in  this  sage  admonition,  were  it  not  that  the 
dullness  of  their  self-complacency  prevented  them  from 
seeing  wherein  the  rule  might  be  safely  applied  to 
their  particular  cases.  The  always  apparent  pronoun 
“ego,”  clogs  alike  the  sounding  despatches  of  the  mili- 
tar)’  Ca?sar  and  diplomatic  bulletins  of  the  modem  Cato. 

III.  Every  man  may  manage  to  sustain  himself  re¬ 
spectably  in  prosperity,  neither  falling  into  excess  of 
licentious  pleasures,  nor  yet  climbing  the  narrow 
ladder  of  exclusiveness  and  pride :  but  that  man  is  a 
philosopher  w’ho  can  meet  the  tide  of  adversity  without 
parting  w  ith  the  spirits  with  which  he  sailed  along 
the  sea  of  better  days.  In  this  endurance  of  misfor 
tune,  the  ancients  excelled  us.  Whether  we  are  to 
attribute  this  indifference  to  calamity  to  the  stoical 
U‘mperament  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived  and 
^uffered»  or  to  the  w  ell-known  fact  of  their  ignorance 
of  the  requisites  of  true  moral  courage,  may  be  matter 
foi  speculation ;  but  the  fact  is  indisputable  that  the  sub¬ 
limity  of  ancient  heroism  is  a  biting  sarcasm  on  the 
recorded  littleness  of  modem  great  men.  Socrates, 
w  ith  his  calm,  almost  divine  tranquility,  when  offered 
the  deadly  cup  ;  Aristides,  when  besotted  Athens  de¬ 
creed  his  expatriation  ;  Cato,  with  a  moral  on  his  lips 
and  peace  in  his  soul,  when  in  the  triumph  of  Cwsar 
he  lost  his  country  and  all  wish  to  live ;  these  show 
nobly,  when  contrasted  with  the  peurile  wailings  cf 
the  once  fierce  and  fortunate  despoiler  of  Europe,  after 
the  last  shred  of  his  power  was  buried  in  the  blcod  of 
Waterloo;  or  when  we  remember  that  a  Scott  lent  his 
fine  mind  to  the  task  of  catering  to  the  unw  holesome 
appetites  of  a  sickly  aristocracy  and  a  prejudiced 
commonalty. 


AVI)  WESTERN  MONTHLY  RKVIKW. 
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•  PITTSBURGH  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 


BY  UON.  H.  M.  BRACKENRIDGK. 


When  in  the  sixth  century  after  the  building  of 
Rome,  or  rather  after  its  foundation,  some  antiquarian 
stood  upon  one  of  the  seven  hills  and  cast  his  eye 
from  the  Capitol  to  the  Coliseum,  he  would  necessar¬ 
ily  call  to  mind  the  time  when  the  good  King  Evan- 
der,  lived  like  one  of  our  Indians  in  his  bark  hut  and 
clothed  himself  with  skins,  while  around  him  there 
was  nothing  but  the  rude  landscape  of  primitive  nature. 
The  same  contrast  was  brought  before  me  the  other  day. 
Si  licet  magna  eomponere  parvis. 

W  hen  standing  before  the  magnificent  structure  which 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  been  proudly  [aspir¬ 
ing  on  the  classic  height  of  Grant’s  hill,  and  which  I  na¬ 
turally  contrasted  with  the  edifices  of  the  olden  lime.* 
It  wrould  mar  the  illusion  and  detract  from  the  splendor 
of  architecture,  to  call  it  by  an  humble  and  familiar 
name,  let  it  therefore  be  the  Temple  or  Justice — 
there  are  so  many  Capitols  that  the  w’ord  has  become 
vulgarised.  With  what  a  lofty  pre-eminance  it  seems 
to  overlook  the  busy  city  below,  rolling  its  clouds  of 
smoke  to  its  base,  its  hum  of  life  and  industry  ascend¬ 
ing  above  it,  the  noble  rivers  rolling  along,  and  the 
green  and  swelling  landscape  fading  in  the  distance ! 
In  truth,  there  are  few  buildings  in  the  United  States 
which  may  compare  writh  it,  as  w’ell  on  account  of  its 
magnitude,  the  splendor  of  its  scite  as  for  its  plan  and 
execution.  The  beautiful  compact  free-stone,  which 
form  the  walls,  and  of  w'hich  the  hills  of  the  Allegheny 
and  Monongohela,  furnish  the  finest  quarries,  have 
been  cut  into  blocks  and  exactly  fitted,  exhibiting  a 
finish  and  durability  destined  to  command  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  posterity.  On  the  same  eminence,  but  a  little 
below',  and  composed  of  less  durable  materials,  stands 
the  splendid  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  “  the  most  ancient 
form  of  Christian  worship,”  and  looking  defiance  at 
the  rival  edifice  reared  amid  the  bristles  of  the  Hog¬ 
back  hill,  across  the  Allegheny  river,  about  the  same 
elevation  and  w'ithin  point  blank  eighteen  pound  shot, 
that  is  at  the  distance  of  something  more  than  a  mile. 

Ah !  if  the  great  and  eloquent  advocates  who  in 
ancient  times  drew  forth  the  applause  of  their  fellow* 
citizens  had  had  such  a  Forum  for  the  display  of  their 
mighty  powers !  And  how  happy  must  be  those  lead- 

*  Mr.  ChUlet  U  the  architoct  of  this  nobla  buildinf . 


ing  stars  of  the  present  day,  the  Fosters  and  For¬ 
wards,  and  others,  who  have  lived  to  see  the  time 
when  their  voices  shall  resound  through  halls  wor¬ 
thy  of  their  talents!  To  the  young  and  aspiring  ora¬ 
tor,  w'hat  new  and  powerful  incentives  are  now  pre¬ 
sented  to  aw’aken  his  Demosthenean  efforts!  And 
yet,  that  wdiich  w’e  call  modern  in  this  new  world,  as 
contrasted  with  anti({uity,  is  more  than  measured  by 
the  life  of  one  man.  Look  dow’n  at  that  large  square 
brick  building  w  ith  its  tall  point'd  spire  piercing  the 
thick  smoke  of  furnaces  and  factories,  where  Justice 
and  her  ministers  and  sub-minisU'rs  still  linger  impa¬ 
tient  to  be  gone,  and  you  w  ill  see  that  which  forty 
years  ago  w'as  the  w  onder  and  admiration  of  the  age. 
Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  respect,  even  at  this  day,  albeit 
it  is  soon  to  be  pulled  dowm  and  its  bricks  and  timbers 
to  be  sold  to  those  who  do  not  venerate  antiquity. 
That  portal  with  fluted  wooden  columns  and  Corinthian 
capitals  is  not  to  be  despised,  although  it  has  suffered 
from  Vandal  penknives — nor  the  Udl  doric  pillars  which 
support  the  lofty  roof  of  the  hall  of  justice,  the  works 
of  Henry  Parry  w  ho  is  still  living  in  the  county,  but 
preferring  the  comforts  of  a  good  farm  to  the  celebrity 
of  the  architect.  Yes,  this  building  once  the  pride  of 
Pittsburgh,  is  soon  to  be  demolished— the  familiar  and 
accustomed  sound  of  its  bell  w’ill  cease — and  worse 
than  all,  that  convenient  lounging  place,  on  its  well 
w’orn  steps,  of  so  many  happy  idlers,  thirsting  for  news 
and  w'arm  with  politics,  will  soon  be  no  more. 
Alas!  for  the  instability  of  all  sublunary  happiness! 
In  another  half  century  it  will  almost  cease  to  be  re¬ 
membered  and  its  scite  w’ill  be  trodden  upon  by  the 
busy  throng  of  the  new  generations  repairing  to  the 
market  to  provide  for  the  daily  susu-nance  of  life.  If 
all  the  deeds  done,  or  brought  to  light,  within  its  w  alls 
could  be  faithfully  chronicled,  all  the  learned  and  elo¬ 
quent  speeches  pronounced  there  could  be  faithfully 
transmitted  to  posterity  they  would  afford  a  feast  for 
the  antiquary,  the  moralist  and  the  philosopher.  But 
a  small  part  of  these  will  be  presi  rved ;  and  yet,  how 
large  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  little  republic,  gen¬ 
eral  and  individual,  would  not  those  records  serve  to 
illustrate. 

The  old  Court  House,  then,  has  had  its  day;  it  has 
felt  the  lex  talionis,  for  in  its  time  it  superceded  another 
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baildin^  (icdicatinl  to  the  same  uses — no,  I  am  wrong 
in  saying  another  huildin^^  it  was  only  ti  part  of  one, 
th?  third  story  of  William  Irwin’s  house,  on  the  East¬ 
ern  corner  of  the  Diamond,  in  coming  from  the  Monon- 
gohela.  Nor  was  this  attic  region  exclusively  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  administration  of  justice ;  it  was  also 
tha  village  theatre  where  Punch  and  Judy  and  the 
Babes  in  the  Woods  were  exhibited  to  an  admiring  au¬ 
dience— where  feats  on  the  tight  rope  and  slack  wire 
were  performed  and  where,  wonderful  to  tell,  the  per-  : 
former  spouted  flames  from  his  towy  meuih !  This 
building,  too,  has  been  tom  down  not  being  consider¬ 
ed  good  enough  to  keep  company  with  the  magnificent  | 


row  which  now’  occupies  the  whole  space  down  to 
Fourth  street.  j 

If  our  public  buildings  in  those  days  were  humble, , 
it  does  not  follow*  that  those  who  ofliciated,  or  appeared  . 
in  them,  boro  the  same  proportion  to  the  intellects  of 
the  distinguished  men  of  the  present  day,  as  the  ancient 
structures  to  the  modern.  “I,  who  hitherto,”  said  the  | 
eloquent  Bridaine,  “have  only  preached  in  houses  cover-  | 
ed  with  thatch,” — no,  the  mind  elevated  by  genius,  ere-  I 
ates  itsow  n  temple  wherever  it  sheds  its  brilliance.  And  • 
there  were  minds  which  shone  in  that  humble  garret,  i 
which  could  create  around  them  a  palace  of  Aladdin.  I 
1  could  name  one,  whose  reach  and  sublimity  ofj 
thought,  electric  eye,  and  fascinating  voice,  could  ^ 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  w  itnessed  his  powers. 
Slow  and  tremulous  when  he  began,  he  soon  rushed 
on  his  course,  traversing  heaven,  earth,  and  sea — 


- per  omnes 

Teriasque,  traetusque  marts,  eoelumque  profundum. 

That  voice  has  long  ceased  to  be  heard  on  earth,  hut 
its  owner  has  not  passed  away  without  leaving  proofs 
of  genius,  which  bear  the  stamp  of  immortality. 

The  bench  and  the  bar,  at  that  early  period,  al¬ 
though  few’  in  number,  were  mighty  in  point  of 
ability.  It  was  a  great  thing  then,  to  be  a  member  of 
a  learned  profession;  no  one  ever  thought  of  spoiling 
a  g<xKl  blacksmith,  or  weaver,  by  putting  him  in  a 
situation  where  nature  never  intended  he  should  be 
plac<Hl,  and  where  all  the  polishing  on  earth  could 
never  make  him  shine.  E<lucation,  then,  was  more 
thorough  and  complete,  notwithstanding  the  lower 
degrt'e  in  the  scale  of  the  whole  community  in  general 
intelligence.  There  was  a  dignity  and  veneration 
throw’ll  around  professional  men,  and  more  esp«'cially 
when  invested  w’ith  the  judicial  ermine,  which  has 
disappeared  before  the  march  of  republican  equality. 
Some  part  of  this  might  be  considered  the  remains  of 
those  habits  acquired  under  the  monarchy  to  which 
we  had  been  subjc*ct.  When  our  Judgi's  of  Sisi  Prtus 
and  Oyer  and  Terminer  came  once  a  year  on  their 
circuit,  they  were  receive*!  with  no  little  show*  and 
parade.  As  is  still  the  custom  in  England,  the  vene¬ 
rable  sages  of  Uie  law  were  met  by  the  principal 
gentry  and  lawyers,  marshalled  by  the  High  Sheriff, 
not  in  coaches,  for  w’c  had  none,  but  on  horseback, 
for  that  was  then  the  only  mode  of  travelling.  On 
the  bench,  our  Judges  did  not  w’ear  gowns  or  put  on 
enormous  wigs,  or  lay  the  latter  aside  in  pronouncing 
sentence  in  a  capital  case,  in  order  to  substitute  a  smell 


black  cap,  I  hare  been  informed,  however,  the 
Justices,  McKean  and  Bryan,  at  the  first  Court  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer  held  in  Pittsburgh,  sat  in  scarlet 
robes!  But  compared  to  the  plain  manners  of  our 
present  common  citizen  Judges,  there  was  no  little 
pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  attending  their  move¬ 
ments.  Their  Honors  were  carefully  rigged  out  in 
suits  of  black,  and  cocked  hals;  they  went  to,  and 
returned  from  court,  preceded  by  the  High  Sheriff, 

:  bearing  a  long  w  hite  w  and  before  them, — and  what 
had  a  still  more  imposing  effect  on  the  boys  and  pop- 
ulace,  something  of  a  martial  character  was  imparted 
to  their  procession  by  its  being  preceded  by  the  rat¬ 
tling  of  a  drum!  Dennis  Loughy,  the  blind  poet, 
generally  officiated  on  these  occasions,  at  a  respecta¬ 
ble  distance  before  the  dignitaries,  beating  his  unva¬ 
rying  rr — ran — rr — ran — tan— decked  in  an  old  uniform 
coat,  the  red  lapels  taken  off,  and  barefooted,  not  so 
much  for  the  want  of  means  to  purchase  a  pair  of 
shoes,  as  for  the  convenience  of feeling  his  way  with  his 
toes !  It  must  be  here  noted  that  Dennis  could  find 
his  way  without  assistance  through  all  the  streets  and 
alleys  of  the  town;  I  have  seen  him,  when  groping  to 
find  a  corner,  indignantly  reject  the  intimation  of  some 
compassionate  passenger,  “  A  little  farther  on,  Den¬ 
nis,” — “I  thank  you — I  thank  you — I  know*  my  way” 
—he  would  reply,  in  his  half  guttural  and  half  nasal 
twang. 

Xor  did  even  this  parade,  which  would  appear  so 
ridiculous  now,  come  up  to  the  expectations  of  every 
one.  I  remember  an  argument  I  had  on  the  subject, 
when  a  boy,  w’ith  Simon  Small,  provoked  on  my  part 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  specimen  of  his 
bulls  and  blunders,  and  genuine  mellifluous  Milesian 
brogue.  “Arrah,  now  be  asy  width  you — an  havn’t 
I  seen  Lord  Avenmore  and  Lord— divil  take  his  name, 
I  forget  it,  come  into  de  sw’ate  little  ceety  Leembrick, 
de  High  Sheriff  after  dem,  lading  de  w  ay,  w’idh  his 
soord  by  his  side,  and  his  goolde  boots  and  spurs  on, 
in  der  khoaches,  an  livery,  an  footman,  ridin  some  on 
horseback,  and  some  behind ;  an  whin  dey  went  trho 
de  strate,  ivery  dog  came  outh  wid  de  rest  o*  de  chil- 
der  an  weenien  to  luck  ad  dem.  An  whin  dere  Lord- 
ships  tuck  dere  sates  on  de  biuch,  wid  dere  gow’ns  an 
big  w  igs  on  dere  heads,  as  curled  an  as  white  as  a  new 
washed  shape,  hangin  over  dere  shoulders  down  on 
dere  breasts;  dere  now  was  something  like  for  ye.  I 
don’t  mane  te  dispise  yir  Judges  nither — dere  well 
enough  for  de  khunthry — be  de  holy  pokher,  if  dey 
would  set  up  for  Judges  in  de  ould  khuntbiy’,  dey 
would  be  clapt  into  de  stocks  for  dere  pains.” 

1  am  no  admirer  of  pomp  and  parade  but  like  to  see 
every  object  in  its  true  character,  which  cannot  be  the 
case  under  the  disguises  of  forms  and  ceremonies.  It 
has  been  the  natural  tendency  of  our  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions  to  do  away  these  artificial  contrivmces.  They 
may  have  their  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  ignorant ; 
but  as  society  advances  in  knowledge,  they  will  be 
no  longer  tolerated.  That  so  many  of  them  are  still 
retained  in  England,  is  not  so  surprising  when  we 
consider  the  force  of  habit,  unbroken  by  any  great  rev¬ 
olution,  and  when  the  most  influential  portion  of  the 
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community  is  so  deeply  interested  in  the  preserA'ation 
of  ancient  customs  and  manners.  Tlie  ministers  of 
justice  may  be  more  venerated  than  Justice  itself;  and 
yet,  it  is  also  possible,  that  those  ministers  may  come 
to  be  re^rded  with  so  little  respect,  as  to  detract  from 
the  veneration  which  the  people,  hitherto,  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  tlic  laws,  on  which  every  one 
relies  for  security  in  his  pursuit  of  happiness.  One 
of  the  great  ends  of  law,  and  the  administration  of 
justice,  is  to  protect  the  weak  from  the  strong;  in 
other  w'ords, — from  those  who  have  power  in  their 
handsf  no  matter  whence  that  power  may  be  derived. 
In  a  monarchy,  an  independent  Judiciary  has  been 
regarded  as  a  great  safeguard  to  the  subject,  from  the 
power  of  tbe  monarch;  but  even  in  England,  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  is  too  apt  to  take  sides  with  the  crow'n, — and 
thus  disregarding  the  rights  of  the  weak,  or,  as  we 
may  express  it,  of  those  who,  in  reject  of  the  power 
of  the  state,  are  in  the  minority.  Is  there  not  some 
danger  in  our  republic,  that  the  majority,  for  the  time 
being,  by  having  Judges  who  tremble  before  it,  may 
render  the  rights  of  the  minority,  of  the  weaker  party, 
insecure  1  If  one  man  can  be  unjustly  dealt  with,  and 


the  injustice  can  be  safely  excusetl  on  tlie  ground  of 
party,  where  will  be  the  limit  to  the  feeling  of  insecu¬ 
rity  ?  Tliere  seems  to  be  a  growing  disposition  in  this 
country,  to  sustain  the  idea  that  whatever  the  majority 
may  be  pleased  to  do,  is  ri^ht,  no  matter  how  unjust 
or  oppressive  in  itself.  'Phe  maxim  in  England,  is, 
that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  but  his  ministers  are 
responsible;  with  us,  the  ministers  are  justified,  be¬ 
cause  tliey  have  only  obeyed  the  commands  of  their 
superiors,  the  dominant  party,  which  is  always  right 
in  theory,  whatever  it  may  he  in  practice.  Whenever 
this  pernicious  doctrine  shall  predominate  in  practice, 
when  the  security  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  shall 
cease  to  be  guaranteed  by  laws,  administered  without 
regard  to  extraneous  influence,  then  our  domestic  gor- 
ernment  will  become  a  curse  itistea4l  of  a  blessing,  I 
hope  the  day  is  yet  far  distant  when  such  a  fear  can 
be  w'ell  grounded ;  but  every  frien<l  of  true  freedom 
ought  to  look  to  it  in  time.  Our  liberties  will  not  be 
forced  from  us — they  will  slide  away  from  us  imper¬ 
ceptibly.  The  tree  will  not  be  laid  low  by  the  tem¬ 
pest — it  will  be  destroyed  by  the  worm  of  ettrruptioii  at 
its  root. 


THE  PARTING.— A  PICTURE. 


BV  GRENVILLE  MELLEN. 


He  lovM  her  to  the  lust — and  when  they  parted, 

He  spake  not  of  farewell — butbi'nt  his  brow 

Into  her  hand,  that  Iny  among  bis  hair 

Which  gather’d  o’er  its  whiteness— tlark,  and  dump, 

And  scatter’d  like  the  locks  of  one  whose  dreams 

Hav“  mUile  his  pillow  like  Procrustes’  bed 

And  his  nights  sleepless. — And  her  Parian  hanfl, 

Vein’d  like  the  marble  that  it  lival’d,  shook 

Over  his  forehead  as  the  hand  of  one 

Whose  spirit  is  o’ei  master’d  by  her  tears— 

Who  tells  you  by  her  sob})ings  that  within 
There  is  a  giithcring  of  great  shadows,  ail 
Unlike  the  shadowings  ofenrth— a  pall 
That  dulls  tl’.e  inmost  Heavim  that  we  feel 
Is  part  oft  he  far  vision  of  our  hearts ! 

Her  sobbings  slu>ok  her — while  her  chnnnerd  face 
Was  bow’d  and  veil’d  InToie  him.— She  had  turn’d 
Away.  She  could  not  gaze  nor  look  on  him, 

Her  fancies  were  too  fearful.  She  believ’d 
Their  parting  was  forever— and  her  heart 
Wept  like  her  eyes  ! — She  ha<l  heard  whispers  come 
Often,  at  niulnight,  when  the  storm  was  loml 
That  told  of  distunt  seas—  and  whirlpools  there— 


Which  he  tco  sooi.  must  buffet.— Yet  her  lips 
Had  scarre  done  quivering  with  the  virgin  vow 
She  nintle  him  at  the  altai .  There  was  vet. 

It  seeniM,  un  echo  of  strange  mchxly 
In  the  far  holy  of  her  bosom— yet, 

That  chanting  of  the  sound  that  dies  alone 

Wh  en  we  die,  and  go  dow  nward.— ’  I'was  his  voice— 

Low*,  but  with  music  she  could  ne’er  forget. 

Like  clarion’s,  sunk  in  her  rcmeinb’ring  eor. 


But  they  mtist  part.  His  call  was  to  a  hind 
•Where  his  white  br»»w  might  blacken  with  the  shade 
Of  rank  disease— and  hot  and  withering  airs 
Devour  the  lieauty  of  his  manliness, 

And  shrink  those  hands  to  tulons,  that  now  lay 
Like  sculpture  on  her  own.— He  must  go  forth 
Where  men  were  like  the  wolve.v  that  swept  the  hills, 
.\nd  blood  w  as  pout’d  fur  pastime.  He  must  go 
Where  love  must  be  forgotten — and  the  heart 
Sink  inwanl — silent — dungeon’d — and  forlorn. 

•  *  ^  • 

Again  he  bent  above  Iter— but  spake  not. 

She  raised  her  lips  and  eye.— Shk  was  aloxx. 


. 
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THE  LAW  OF  LIHEL. 

ITS  APPLICABILITY  TO  AMEIUCAN  PRACTICE. 


BY  A  SEEDY  LAWYER. 


“  Law  is  tho  perfection  of  reason,”  was  the  valedicto¬ 
ry  maxim  which  one  of  the  revered  commentators  deliv¬ 
ered  to  his  catechumens,  and  it  has  ever  since,  amonjif 
the  professors  of  the  perfi'ct  science,  been  recrardwl  as 
the  first  article  of  their  creed.  He  is  a  false  priest 
who  will  not  subscribe  to  it,  a  profane  Cloduis  who 
has  stolen  into  the  temple,  to  behold  unveiled,  the 
deep  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  But  there  still  be 
not  a  few  laymen,  who  out  of  the  great  ahundance  of 
their  ipiorance,or  perchance  from  too  much  experience 
of  its  tender  mercies,  do  not  hesitate  to  bear  witness 
against  the  doctrine,  and  condemn  the  whole  science 
as  vague,  uncertain,  and  partial  in  its  ends  and  accom¬ 
plishments;  likening  the  |>erfect  structure  erected  by 
the  Cvsars  and  Justinian  and  the  “barons  bold”  of 
England,  to  the  frail  fabrics  of  Solon  which  trapped 
flies  and  gnats,  but  could  not  detain  w  asps  and  spiders. 
To  him,  how’ever,  who  has  philosophically  studied 
and  analyzed  their  character,  who  has  reflected  upon 
and  observed  the  influence  of  their  spirit  upon  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  human  liberty,  w'e  hazard  little  in  saying  that 
no  merely  human  scheme  of  science  or  morals  w'as 
ever  presented  claiming  a  nearer  approach  to  perfec¬ 
tion  and  right  reason,  tlum  is  found  in  the  Civil  and 
Common  Law'. 

It  is  true  that  the  personal  rights  or  liberties  of  a 
man  may  bo  sometimes  injuriously  affected  through 
the  weakness  of  human  judgment  or  the  imperfection 
of  human  foresight,  yet  these  cannot  take  them  aw'ay. 
The  fashion  of  the  times  and  maimers  may  change  the 
nature  of  his  nunedit's, — may  give  him  a  great  or  a 
limited  redress  against  wrong,  but  they  cannot  deny 
his  demand  for  justice  or  change  the  w'rong  into  a  right. 
Civilization  as  it  has  advanced,  and  religious  freedom 
as  it  has  bt'en  evolved  from  successive  revolutions, 
have  each  impressed  their  featun*8  upon  the  unwritten 
law',  w'hich  has  been  the  boast  of  the  Saxon  race  from 
the  time  of  their  Alfred  and  first  Edw'ard;  here  breathing 
upon  and  re-animating  some  dry  bone  of  liberty,  which 
hid  lain  inhumed  in  monastic  depths,  and  there  lop¬ 
ping  off  some  unhealthy  excresence,  which  the  tyranny 
of  Star  ('hamber  and  King's  Bench  had  affixed  to  the 
venerated  code. 

Upon  all  the  principles  of  that  law,  have  theso  in- 
itteores  exercise  J  their  effect,  but  especially  upon  | 


those  which  comprehend  the  personal  rights  of  indi¬ 
viduals;  life  is  still  as  secure,  the  rights  of  property 
as  well  guarded,  and  those  rights  which  grow  out  of 
our  social  relations,  perhaps  better  protected  and  un¬ 
derstood  at  the  present  than  at  any  previous  time. 
Though  the  letter  of  the  law'  or  the  policy  of  its  enact- 
I  ment  have  not  changed,  yet  new'  rules  of  interpretation 
have  been  introduced  and  a  spirit  more  consistent  w'ith 
the  improved  state  of  political  and  social  being,  dic¬ 
tates  a  more  graduated  manner  of  execution.  This 
change  may  be  especially  remarked  in  that  very  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  jurisprudence  which  embraces  the 
law  of  libel.  Here  how'ever  fixed  and  positive  may 
be  its  precepts  or  severe  the  penalties  contemplated 
for  the  violation,  yet  the  law'  itself,  in  the  extent  of  its 
remedies,  fortunately,  perhaps,  both  for  the  end  of  its 
adoption  and  the  great  right  of  free  discussion,  is  as 
vague  and  undefined  as  popular  prejudices  or  sym¬ 
pathies  can  make  them.  In  the  one,  a  prevailing  fear 
that  the  valued  rights  of  free  discussion  and  mental 
liberty  may  he  subjected  to  an  undue  restraint,  w'ill 
influence  the  minds  and  feelings  of  those  to  whom  is 
entrusted  the  interpretation  of  the  law  and  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  its  penalties,  whilst  another  W'ill  be  quite 
as  strongly  sw'ayed  by  a  proper  regard  for  private 
feeling  and  reputation,  or  for  public  order  and  proprie¬ 
ty.  In  the  one  case  there  is  not  the  less  jealousy  of 
important  rights,  than  in  the  other,  although  very 
difierent  preferences  are  indicated. 

In  this  country  w'herc  periodical  literature  is  so 
abundant,  w  here  the  new'spaper  press  w'ields  so  great 
an  influence  upon  the  manners  and  morals  of  its  readers 
and  w'here  partizanship  for  some  months  in  every 
year  puts  on  an  aspect,  if  not  of  ferocity,  certainly  of 
some  feeling  less  amiable  than  patriotic  excitement,  it 
might  befit  those  who  are  charged  w'ith  the  conduct  of 
the  political  press,  to  understand  w'hat  are  their  rights 
and  privileges  as  well  as  their  responsibilities  and 
dangers  in  that  important  function.  “Ignorance  of 
the  law'  excuseth  not,  ”  is  a  maxim  founded  in  severe, 
but  impartial  justice.  A  penalty  for  the  ignorance 
w'as  at  one  time  in  the  early  jurisprudence  of  a  North¬ 
ern  nation,  superadded  to  the  punishment  for  crime, 
w'hen  it  was  deemed  that  the  transgressor  might  have 
know'n  the  law.  When  a  profession,  either  from  its 
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useful  or  dangerous  character,  has  a  code  or  scheme  of 
laws  for  its  restriction  or  protection,  relating  wholly  to 
itself,  it  is  certainly  no  small  aggravation  of  an  oftence 
against  that  code,  to  plead  ignorance  of  its  provisions. 
We  believe  we  have  high  authority  for  this  side  bar 
opinion.  The  Roman  Pandects  furnish  a  fragment  of  his¬ 
tory  not  only  in  point  to  our  present  theme,  but  which 
might  well  be  laid  to  heart  sometimes,  by  many  of  the 
newly  fledged  legislators  and  statesmen  of  our  land. 
Sulpicius,  a  gentleman  of  the  Patrician  order,  and  a 
celebrated  orator,  was  obliged  on  some  occasion  to 
take  the  advice  of  Mutius  Sccevola,  then  the  oracle  of 
the  Roman  Law;  but  for  want  of  a  knowledge  of  tlie 
first  principles  of  that  law,  he  could  not  so  much  as 
understand  the  deductions  wliicli  his  counsel  made 
from  the  premises.  Sccevola  surprised  ami  indignant 
sent  him  away  with  the  memorable  rebuke,  “  that  it 
was  a  shame  for  a  learned  m  in,  a  patriciaa,  and  an 
orator  of  causes,  to  bo  ignorant  of  that  law  in  which  he 
was  so  peculiarly  concerned.”  d'he  well  timed  rebuke 
was  not  lost;  Sulpicius  conscious  of  its  deservedness, 
applied  himself  immediately  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  in  a  few  years  became  a  greater  lawyer  than  his 
plain  speaking  friend. 

Intimately  blended  as  our  subject  is  with  the  palla¬ 
dium  of  popular  rights,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  a  cor¬ 
rect  knowledge  and  just  appreciation  of  its  extent, 
should  be  considered  of  vital  importance  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  that  liberty,  and  the  cultivation  of  its  utility. 
It  seldom  happens  that  they  who  have  sought  to  know 
the  exact  limits  of  their  privileges,  are  the  most  ready 
to  disregard  that  knowledge  by  tresspassing  upon  the 
rights,  feelings  or  reputations  of  others.  A  correct 
understanding  of  his  own  rights  will  generally  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  restrain  the  virtuous  man  from  invading  the 
corresponding  rights  of  his  neighbor. 

It  will  hardly  be  expected  that  in  the  limited  space 
assigned  to  us  we  should  be  able  to  present  anything 
approaching  to  a  correct  or^full  exposition  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  subject.  The  discussion  of  no  other 
branch  of  jurisprudence  has  excited  more  the  attention 
of  the  legal  profession  in  England  and  some  parts  of 
the  United  States,  than  the  law  of  libel.  To  its  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  former  country  may  we  look  for  some  of 
the  most  eloquent  legal  arguments  and  decisions  which 
adorn  the  judicial  annals  of  that  nation.  At  that 
stormy jieriod  in  Flnglish  history  when  the  Regency 
commenced,  and  the  celebrated  Wilkes  was  the  lion 
of  plebean  popularity,  prosecutions  for  libels  and  ex- 
officio  informations,  appear  to  have  been  vigorously 
prosecuted  by  the  government,  and  the  minds  of  Ers- 
kino  and  Plunkett  and  Brougham,  gave  to  the  subject 
a  profound  research.  It  ought  therefore  to  content  us 
well,  if  wo  should  be  able  to  invite  those  who  arc 
most  immediately  concerned,  to  an  ampler  investiga¬ 
tion,  than  we  profess  ourselves  able  to  afford. 

The  origin  of  the  offence  of  libel  or  the  provisions 
for  its  punishment,  it  may  be  readily  apprehended,  are 
not  of  the  common  law.  Long  after  that  invaluable 
code  had  assumed  form  and  authority,  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  the  commission  of  the  offence  was  con¬ 
fined  to  those,  who  by  that  very  privilege  were  exempt 


I  from  punishment.  In  the  process  of  time,  however, 

I  as  learning  was  redeemed  from  the  cell  and  the  cloisU'r, 

*  and  the  all-protecting  benefit  of  clergy  reduced  to  more 
I  etfuitable  dimensions,  some  of  the  principles  of  the 
civil  code  were  engrafted  upon  the  stock  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Law.  To  that  period  in  English  history,  may  we 
refer  for  the  first  distinction  between  written  and  verbal 
slander.  But  the  distinction  had  long  previously  been 
recognised  by  the  civil  law  and  ohuiinetl  to  its  fullest 
extent  at  Athens  under  the  administration  of  Solon. 
That  wise  law-giver  deemed  all  laws  for  the  security 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  imperfect,  unless  his  char¬ 
acter  was  also  protected.  Hence,  in  his  rescripts  we 
find  the  severest  penalties  denounced  agiiinst  libellers, 
and  especially  against  those  libelling  the  dead,  who 
w'cre  regarded  as  otTending  against  the  piety  of  the 
living,  and  stirring  up  hatred  and  malice  among  fami¬ 
lies.  This  was  perhaps  the  first  introduction  of  that 
feature  of  tlie  law’  which  renders  it  penal  to  libel  or 
slander  the  dead.  It  is  now'  universally  it‘cognised 
and  the  reasons  for  its  reU'iition,  are  the  very  same 
which  dictated  its  first  enactment. 

Among  a  pi'ople  devot«‘d  much  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  peaceful  ami  eleg-ant  arts,  such  as  Solon  strove  to 
make  the  Athenians,  it  w  as  desirable  to  discourage  all 
occasions  of  personal  strife  or  private  quarnd,  as  with¬ 
drawing  the  combatants  from  their  more  proper  pursuits 
and  giving  a  military  character  to  the  staU?  and  its 
population.  Hence  the  propriety  of  giving  to  the 
functionaries  of  the  law  alone,  the  duty  of  punishing  its 
violations.  The  very  different  characti'rs  of  the  Athen¬ 
ians  and  their  neighbors,  the  Lacedemonians,  may  be 
traced  to  the  different  temper  of  their  laws.  Among 
the  latter,  personal  rights  and  w  rongs,  were  submitted, 
not  to  tlic  arbitrament  of  just  law  s,  hut  to  that  military 
code  of  honor  whoso  barbarian  influence,  even  the 
benign  spirit  of  Christianity  has  not  been  able  wholly 
to  subdue.  In  the  code  of  the  Athenians,  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  libel  was  a  higher  species  of  offence  than  tho 
mere  uttering  of  slander,  ami  as  trade  and  commerce 
were  honorable  to  tho  subject  and  productive  to  the 
state,  he  was  severely  ])unished,  who  attempted  to 
injure  eitlier  by  disparaging  the  pursuit  of  the  humblest 
artisan,  or  decrying  the  honor  of  his  station. 

That  the  law’s  against  libels  which  involved  the 
peace  and  honor  of  the  state  were  continued  to  be  ex¬ 
ercised  with  great  severity,  we  may  learn  from  Plu¬ 
tarch  in  his  life  of  Pericles,  during  whose  time  Phidias, 
the  celebrated  sculptor  and  the  idol  and  glory  of  Athens, 
was  prosecuted  for  libel  and  thrown  into  prison,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  represented  on  tho  shield  of  Minerva, 
some  designs  which  reflected  upon  tho  credit  of  the 
ancient  history  of  tho  city  and  its  founder  Theseus, 

The  Romans  having  derived  most  of  their  laws  from 
Greece  were  not  so  early  in  declaring  punishments 
against  slanderers,  or  in  raising  the  distinction  between 
the  crimes  of  slander  and  libel.  When  that  distinc¬ 
tion  was  made,  tho  punishments  decreed,  partook  of  the 
cruel  nature  of  the  people.  In  the  dark  ages  of  tho 
Decemviri,  the  authors  of  libels  and  satires  wore  put 
to  death,  whilst  verbal  slan«ler  received  a  comparative¬ 
ly  mitigate^ punishment.  These  severe  laws  gradu- 
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ally  fell  into  disuse  as  the  manners  of  the  people 
heeame  more  humane  and  polished  by  their  intercourse 
with  Kastern  nations,  until  Sylla,  whose  character  was 
marked  by  the  f^oss  cruelty  of  the  bloody  ajjes  of 
Rome,  caused  their  re-enactment.  A  plausible  reason 
for  such  disproportionate  punishments  may  be  traced 
to  the  national  habits  and  opinions  of  the  people.  The 
Romans  regarded  cowardice  as  the  higfhest  jjrade  of  de¬ 
merit,  if  not  of  crime,  and  as  the  libeller  has  in  all  ajres 
been  considered  as  wanting  in  the  attributes  of  bra¬ 
very,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  military  people  would 
Huperadd  the  imputation  and  punishment  of  cowardice, 
to  the  offence  of  libelling,  especially  w’hen  committed, 
as  we  know  it  often  was,  anonymously.  But  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  during  the  existence  of  these, 
severe  laws,  we  discover  the  darkest  and  mostdearthy 
period  of  Roman  Literature.  Few  poets  or  orators 
then  sanjj  the  numbers  or  spoke  the  language  which 
Horace  and  Juvenal  and  Cicero  and  Hortensius  have 
immortalised.  Fulsome  adulation  and  gross  sensuali¬ 
ty  are  the  only  strains  which  the  cars  of  tyrants  readily 
receive. 

The  laws  of  Sylla  and  the  Decemviri,  w'ere  of  a 
character  too  sanguinary  for  the  enlightened  ages  of 
Rome;  they  fell  gradually  into  disuse  and  disrepute, 
though  many  of  them  were  never  formally  repealed. 
The  Ciesars  were  the  patrons  of  literature  and  especi¬ 
ally  of  Roman  belles  lettres.  Though  the  laws  against 
libels  were  a  part  of  all  of  them,  and  the  punishment 
reasonably  severe,  yet  we  do  not  find  that  much  en¬ 
couragement  w'as  ever  extended  to  prosecutors.  Indeed 
it  would  rather  appear  that  Augustus  used  his  imper¬ 
ial  influence  to  protect  the  wits  and  satirists  of  w'hom 
he  was  the  especial  favorite.  Horace  in  several  places, 
and  especially  in  his  dialogue  with  Trebatius,  more 
than  hints  his  entire  disregard  and  independence  of 
the  law.  We  can  hardly  read  his  satires  without 
discovering  that  they  often  had  real  and  contempor¬ 
aneous  personages  for  subjects,  and  he  himself  alludes 
to  the  many  who  considered  themselves  aggrieved  by 
their  publication,  whilst  no  tender  of  apology,  or 
disclaimer  of  personal  allusion  is  ever  made.  He 
would  hardly  have  escaped  the  fate  of  Ncevius  had  not 
the  laws  received  an  imperial,  rather  than  a  judicial 
construction.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  libeller  was  allowed  to  prove  the  truth  of  his 
charges;  an  innovation  upon  the  law,  we  do  not  dis¬ 
cover  before  it  was  boasted  of  by  Horace  in  his  dia- 
l»>gue  with  Trebatius,  and  which  might  might  w’ell  be 
deemed  as  destroying  the  whole  spirit  of  its  policy. 

Tiberius  the  successor  of  Augustus,  sufiTered  from 
the  latitude  allowed  by  his  predecessor,  and  was 
lampooned  by  the  wits  and  poets,  who  found  them- 
s  'Ives  by  his  accession,  out  of  the  court  circle.  Hence 
the  restoration  of  the  first  principles  of  the  law,  and  its 
unimpaired  preservation  to  the  time  of  ('onstantine  by 
whom  it  w.is  reducetl  to  a  distinct  code,  entitled 
Quatuor  Constitutiones  (^onstantini  de  Famosis  Li- 
bellis,  which  constitute  tlie  foundation  of  the  Fhiglish 
code,  and  were  introduced  by  Sir  Kdward  ('oke  into 
the  Sur  C'hainbcr  and  receivenl  as  the  rule  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law  with  respect  to  libels.  ^ 


Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  origin  of  the  system, 
whose  remains  have  served  for  the  material  of  the 
ccwles  of  all  Christian  nations.  Though  imported  into 
Britain  by  its  Southern  invaders  and  engrafted  by 
Alfred  upon  his  law's,  it  appears  to  have  been  little 
used  for  many  centuries.  The  oflfence  could  not  be¬ 
come  common  until  long  after  the  art  of  printing  w’as 
discovered.  Even  the  action  of  slander  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  ever  been  resorted  to  before  the  time  of 
Edw’ard  III.  and  only  once  during  the  reign  of  that 
monarch.  The  people  of  England  w'ere  essentially  a 
military  people  until  the  time  of  the  Henrys,  and  the 
law's  of  chivalry  in  all  personal  actions  superseded  the 
obligations  of  the  statutory’  or  common  law'.  The 
w'ager  of  battel  w'as  the  general  appeal  of  litigants, 
and  neither  party  could  decline  its  arbitrament  without 
uttering  that  horrible  w'ord  craven^  whose  pronuncia¬ 
tion  exiled  the  vanquished  combatant  from  the  bosom 
of  the  church,  and  all  the  rights  and  immunities  of  a 
freeman. 

When  the  reformation  commenced  its  progress,  it 
was  not  confined  to  the  religion  of  the  nation,  but  in¬ 
fused  its  renovating  spirit  into  its  law's  and  political 
institutions,  correcting  the  unpolished  features  of 
Saxon  usages,  and  thus  insensibly  introducing  the 
milder  and  more  equitable  principles  of  the  civil  law', 
w'hich  by  long  use,  has  now  become  part  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law'.  It  takes  under  its  protection  and  guards 
w'ith  the  same  jealous  care,  the  good  fame,  as  well  as 
the  life,  liberty  and  property  of  every  man. 

The  oflfence  of  libel  has  been  defined  by  one  of  the 
most  accurate  and  approved  commentators  to  be  “a  ma¬ 
licious  defamation,  expressed  either  in  writing  or  print¬ 
ing,  by  signs,  pictures,  &c.  w'hich  set  a  man  in  an 
odious  and  ridiculous  light  and  thereby  diminish  his 
reputation.”  Unlike  the  oflfence  of  slander  it  has  a 
double  remedy,  by  indictment  and  by  action  sounding 
in  damages.  The  indictment  is  predicated  upon  the 
otTence  to  society  by  the  publication  of  slander  in  its 
most  extensive  and  enduring  form,  and  thus  directly 
tending  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  by  provoking  the 
person  libelled  to  break  it;  the  law  looking  to  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  the  human  passions,  and  though  not  ex¬ 
cusing  any  oflfence  committed  from  such  motive,  yet 
emleavoring  to  prevent  any  temptation  to  its  commis¬ 
sion.  Under  the  remedy  by  indictment,  the  oflfence  is 
the  same  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  w’hether  the  matter  be 
true  or  false,  and  the  defendant, in  the  indictment  is 
not  allowed  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  libel  by  way  of 
justification.  It  w'as  formerly  held  that  he  could  not 
even  give  it  in  mitigation  of  punishment.  A  con¬ 
trary  doctrine  has  lately  prevailed  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  By  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Revised  Statutes  of  New  York,  where  the 
libel  is  of  official  characters  or  men  in  public  capaci¬ 
ties,  it  is  expressly  declared  that  the  truth  may  be 
given  in  evidence,  not  only  in  mitigation  but  also  in 
justification.  It  is  a  question  deserving  of  much  in¬ 
quiry  whether  the  whole  law’  as  it  now’  stands  in 
respect  to  the  admission  of  the  truth  in  any  sense,  upon 
indictments  for  libels  against  merely  private  persons, 
is  not  open  to  much  just  animadversion  as  neutralizing 
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its  preat  intent,  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  vented  the  passage  of  the  bill,  but  judging  from  the 
Certainly  that  much  esteemed  right,  the  liberty  of  the  tone  of  judicial  reports  subsequent  to  its  proposal,  wo 


press  in  its  legitimate  and  proper  extent,  docs  not  de¬ 
mand  any  such  latitude.  That  liberty  for  all  benefic¬ 
ial  purposes  is  ample  enough  when  public  and  official 
characters  arc  submitted  to  its  castigation. 

The  occasion  cannot  often  arise  w’here  the  public 
good  requires  the  exposure  of  the  misfortunes  or  frail¬ 
ties  of  private  individuals.  True,  the  dangerous  vices 
of  some  men  may  sometimes  require  publicity  in  order 
to  be  well  guarded  against,  and  an  enlightened  press 
seldom  shrinks  from  such  a  duty,  when  the  moral 
sense  of  the  community  is  enough  exalted  to  afford 
protection;  but  it  may  and  does  often  happen  that 
libels  against  private  individuals  are  the  offspring  of 
personal  malice  rather  than  any  just  regard  for  the 
public  good.  The  same  rule  which  admits  the  truth 
in  such  a  case,  would  require  its  admission  where  the 
charzujler  of  the  dead  was  involved,  when  exparte 
evidence  might  produce  a  conviction  of  guilt  which 
the  libelled  party,  if  living,  might  easily  disprove. 
We  have  known  cases  where  the  subject  matter  of  a 
libel  was  some  early  offence  or  indiscretion,  deeply 
atoned  for,  by  subsequent  years  of  penitence  and  puri¬ 
ty.  Perhaps  the  remembrance  of  the  offence,  had  pass¬ 
ed  from  the  minds  of  all,  save  of  him,  to  whom  a  petty 
malice  prompted  its  revival.  Yet  in  such  a  case 
requiring  in  our  opinion  as  great  protection  as  if  the 
charge  were  wholly  untrue,  where  no  motive  of  public 
good  could  possibly  justify  the  publication,  the  injured 
complainant  would  be  denied  anything  more  than  a 
mockery  of  justice,  a  mere  recognition  of  his  right  to 
enter  court,  without  any  satisfaction  for  the  injury.  It 
is  a  barbarous  and  unchristian  rule  to  measure  the 
present  character  of  a  man  by  reference  to  some  early 
offence,  and  the  law  is  unjust  which  does  not  encour¬ 
age  the  moral  amendment  of  the  offender,  and  protect 
his  good  name  when  he  has  well  redeemed  it. 

We  humbly  submit  whether  an  additional  inquiry  to 
that  of  the  truth  of  the  alleged  libellous  matter,  would 
not  guide  the  minds  of  courts  and  jurors  to  a  verdict 
more  in  accordance  with  sound  justice  and  public 
good,  than  the  present  rule  is  likely  to  insure,  in  all 
actions  of  libel  whether  by  indictment  or  otherwise. 
The  inquiry  which  we  wmuld  superadd  would  bo  the 
motive  of  the  publication,  not  independent  of  its  truth, 
but  at  the  same  time  regardful,  in  most  cases,  of  the 
animtu  in  quo,  notwithstanding  the  truth.  We  believe 
that  public  justice  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  would 
both  be  bench tted  by  the  amendment. 

We  have  the  advantage  in  estimating  its  merits,  of 
knowing  that  we  are  not  hazarding  a  suggestion  with¬ 
out  the  benefit  of  some  light  to  direct  our  course.  The  I 
sense  of  its  propriety  is  beginning  to  be  extensively 
felt  among  the  most  enlightened  jurists  of  England  and 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Brougham  as  early  as  the 
year  1816  brought  into  parliament  a  bill  proposing  im¬ 
portant  changes  in  regard  to  the  general  law  of  libel 
and  ex  officio  informations.  These  alterations  so  far 
as  respects  the  admission  of  the  truth  in  evidence  were 
similar  to  thase  now  suggested.  A  peculiar  state  of 
the  Kingdom  and  the  excitement  of  party  spirit  pre- 
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are  inclined  to  believe  that  its  suggestions  have  been 
generally  adopted.  It  is  in  truth  an  amendment,  which, 
while  it  equally  well  protects  the  individual,  affords 
an  infinitely  better  liberty  to  the  press  than  the  harsh 
provisions  of  the  old  law.  This  view  has  been  taken 
by  some  of  the  States  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in 
advance  of  any  proposition  of  the  kind  in  England. 

On  the  6th  clay  of  April  1805  the  Li'gislatiire  of  New 
York  enacted,  that  in  every  prost'culion  for  writing  and 
publishing  any  libel,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  defen¬ 
dant,  upon  the  trial  of  the  cause,  to  give  in  evidence  in 
his  defence,  the  truth  of  the  matter  contained  in  tho 
puhlication  charged  as  libellous — Provided  that  such 
evidence  shall  not  bo  a  justification  unless  it  shall  be 
made  satisfactorily  to  appear  that  the  matter  chargiMl 
as  libellous  w’as  published  w'ith  gooil  motives  and  for 
justifiable  ends.  After  fifteen  years  experience  of  tho 
benefits  of  fhe  change,  it  was  in  18*J7  incorporaU'd  in 
the  constitution  of  the  state. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  18*27  passed  a 
similar  statute  with  a  proviso  couched  in  exactly  tho 
words  adopted  in  the  constitution  of  New*  York.  This 
sUitute  was  produced  by  the  iiiclination  of  the  courts 
to  adopt  its  provisions,  so  far  as  they  could  he  enter¬ 
tained  against  tho  old  rule.  The  celebrated  cas4^  of 
Maffit  V.  Buckingham  was  argued  and  deU'rmined 
upon  these  grounds. 

The  constitutions  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  and  perhaps  of  some  of  the 
other  States  resemble  each  other  in  their  provisions  on 
this  subject.  Though  none  of  them  recognise  the  fea¬ 
tures  introduced  iiito  the  constitution  of  New*  York  and 
the  statutes  of  Massachusetts,  yet  a  liberal  construction 
of  the  law*  upon  the  same  principles,  has  generally  gov¬ 
erned  their  courts.  The  constitutions  of  Mississippi  and 
Missouri,  have  gone  many  steps  further,  and  allow  the 
admission  of  the  truth  in  all  cases  of  prosecution  for 
libel,  without  restriction,  whether  public  or  private. 
Perhaps  experience  would  be  the  best  criterion  to 
which  to  submit  the  advantagi's  of  such  an  unrestricted 
license.  But  w'e  hardly  opine  that  the  experience 
already  acquired  w'ill  speak  favorably  of  its  merits. 

We  have  been  drawn  aside  from  our  immediate  sub¬ 
ject,  by  the  incidental  reference  to  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  Our  object  w*as  not  to  examine  the  policy  of 
the  law  or  to  point  out  amendment,  so  much  as  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  brief,  and  therefore  necessarily  imperfect,  out¬ 
line  of  its  history  and  present  features. 

By  the  Common  law  the  offence  of  libel  was  dis¬ 
tributed  under  ten  different  divisions,  graduated  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  order,  viz : 

1.  Against  religion, 

2.  Against  morality  or  the  law  of  nature, 

3.  Against  the  law  of  nations, 

4.  Against  the  State  and  Constitution, 

5.  Against  the  King  and  his  government, 

6.  Against  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 

7.  Against  courts  of  Justice, 

8.  Scandalum  Magnatiim, 

9.  Libels  against  magistrates, 
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10.  Libels  a^Ainst  private  persons. 

Most  of  those  aro  inconsistent  with  our  democratic 
institutions,  and  either  repealed  by  reason  of  that  in- 
consisUmey,  or  by  non  user.  The  last  and  lowest  in 
the  Kn<rlish  code,  is  almost  the  only  offence  of  the 
kind  known  in  this  state,  thoii;^  the  principles  of  the 
ethers  are  oftentimes  asserted  in  its  adjudication.  To 
some  of  these,  it  will  be  proper  to  advert. 

Tlio  first  grand  offence  of  speech  and  writing,  is 
blasphemy  against  Alrniglity  (»od,  by  denying  his 
being  and  providence, 'contumelious  reproaches  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  all  profane  scoffing  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  or  exposing  any  part  to  ridicule  and  con¬ 
tempt.  Tlie  fear  of(tod,  and  a  conscientious  regard 
for  religion  are  the  chief  supports  of  society  and  civil 
government.  It  w'as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  and 
cliiefest  care  among  the  legislators  of  Rome,  Athens 
and  Tneedoemon,  by  instituting  solemn  supplications 
and  forms  of  oaths,  to  inspire  their  constituency',  with 
a  sense  of  tlie  favor  or  displeasure  of  heaven.  “VV’c 
have  ni"*!,”  writes  the  learned  I’lutirch,  “with  towns 
unfortified,  illiterate  and  without  the  conveniences  of 
habitations,  but  a  people  wholly  without  religion, 
no  traveller  hath  ever  yet  seen.”  Although  we  have 
no  state  religion,  no  legislativ'e  enactment  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  creed,  yet  the  religion  of  Christianity  is  judicial¬ 
ly  declan^d  to  ho  a  part  of  the  Common  Law  of  the 
land.  Its  principles  are  proclaimed  by  its  necessity 
for  the  preservation  of  liberty  itself.  It  could  not  be 
uprooted  from  the  interest  or  affi^ctions  of  the  people, 
or  its  spirit  divorced  from  our  national  institutions, 
but  by  the  most  violent  tyranny.  The  large  majority 
of  the  peoplo  of  tliese  States  profess  the  general  doc¬ 
trines  of  Christianity,  as  the  rule  of  their  faith.  No 
opinion  can  be  more  strongly  cherished  by  a  man  than 
those  which  ndate  to  his  moral  conduct  in  tliis  world, 
and  his  eternal  being  hereafter.  To  impeach  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  that  rule,  or  to  impair  the  foundation  upon 
wdiich  are  based  the  hopes  of  a  life  well  8|)ent,  is  at 
once  a  violation  of  decency  and  good  order;  it  strikes 
at  the  foundation  of  our  better  feelings,  insults  the  most 
cherished  opinions  of  our  minds,  and  defames  every 
virtuous  act  by  impeaching  the  correctness  and  purity 
of  the  motive  by  which  it  is  prompted.  Surely  socie¬ 
ty  requires  protection  from  such  an  invasion  as  much 
as  from  any  other,  especially  when  the  right  inv'iHled 
is  a  principle  embraced  in  Uic  laws  of  the  country,  and 
entering  into  every  idea  we  can  entertain  of  correct  ju¬ 
risprudence. 

The  religion  of  every  civilized  people  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  their  civil  laws.  Take  away  Christianity  from 
this  land,  not  the  Christianity  of  the  Church  or  the 
convenliclo,  not  a  Christianity  w’hose  creed  has  been 
erecUMl  upon  a  platform  reannl  by  human  hands,  or 
legislative  enactments,  but  that  Christianity  which  is 
taught  in  the  highways  and  hy»»-way8,  by  the  fireside 
and  at  the  altar,  felt  and  follow'ed,  in  a  degree,  by  every 
one— 4ake  away  tliis  religion,  divorce  its  connection 
with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  our  government,  and  the 
freedom  of  religion  is  gone,  and  every  law'  punishing 
crime  is  insUuitly  annihilated,  l^e  law's  against  per¬ 
jury,  tho  breach  of  the  Lord's  day,  incest  and  poly¬ 


gamy,  would  all  by  that  edict  be  expunged  from  our 
Statute  books. 

If  wo  were  able  to  imagine  that  human  folly  or  de¬ 
pravity  could  compass  such  a  catastrophe,  a  strange 
condition  of  society  woidd  be  presented,— a  people 
w  ithout  a  religion,  seeking  by  the  faint  light  of  nature, 
to  enact  laws  for  the  preservatien  of  rights,  and  the 
punishment  of  crimes  which  are  not  know'n.  Of 
course  the  only  argument  which  could  justify  such 
legislation,  w'e  mean  the  repudiatipn  of  Christianity, 
would  be  that  it  was  a  restraint  upon  human  liberty, 
and  imposed  a  rule  of  faith  hostile  to  the  natural 
rights  of  man.  Pursue  this  argument  but  a  little  w  ay, 
and  we  think  it  will  demonstrate  its  absurdity. 

Every  political  community  must  of  necessity  be 
governed  by  laws,  and  those  laws,  if  they  respect  hu¬ 
man  rights,  must  not  spring  from  mere  caprice  or 
tyranny,  but  from  some  philosophical  reason.  If  Chris¬ 
tianity  be  abolished,  becansc  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Society  do  not  Ix  lieve  in  its  doctrines,  all  laws 
founded  upon  its  authority  must  be  simultaneously 
abolished  and  a  new  foundation  sought  upon  which  to 
base  tlie  institutes  of  civil  government.  The  light  of 
nature  w'ould,  at  this  point,  interpose  as  the  only 
recourse.  But  as  that  light  is  at  best  hut  dim  and  un¬ 
certain,  men’s  opinions  of  its  extent  and  justice  w'ould 
be  us  vague  and  various  as  their  mental  and  physical 
dispositions,  or  their  habits  of  thought  and  education. 
'Hius  one  individual  would  deny  that  the  light  of  na¬ 
ture  or  the  dictates  of  human  reason,  forbid  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  polygamy  or  enjoined  the  institution  of  mar¬ 
riage  and  the  protection  of  property;  another  individual 
would  maintain  contrary  doctrines  as  derivable  from 
the  same  source.  Amid  these  conflicting  opinions 
there  Is  no  ultimate  arinter,  no  positive  truth  or  fixed 
principles,  Christianity  aside,  to  which  to  refer  their 
determination.  The  same  reason  which  justifies  tho 
expulsion  of  Christianity  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  and  a 
basis  of  penal  law',  because  it  may  sometimes  infringe 
upon  adverse  opinions,  would  require  tliat  all  the 
diverse  opinions,  which  different  concqitions  ofhuman 
reason  dictate,  should  be  equally  respected.  Society 
would  then  be  without  laws,  or  at  least  without  law's 
possessing  the  indispensable  essentials  of  centainty 
and  positivencss,  and  without  any  substantial  reason  or 
revcaleil  w'ill  upon  w'hich  to  enforce  their  obedience  or 
jnirsuo  their  execution ;  for  if  the  infidel  opinions  of 
some  men  are  to  be  protected,  and  their  consequent 
profanity  and  blasphemy  to  escape  unpunished,  the 
same  rule  of  justice  demands  that  any  other  crime, 
whose  commission  may  be  referred  to  the  existence  of 
that  infidelity,  arson,  theft,  or  bigamy,  for  instance, 
should  be  judged  by  the  same  criterion. 

Christianity  then,  from  very  necessity,  is  a  part  of 
the  Common  Law  of  this  State,  and  to  revile  its  doc¬ 
trines,  or  blaspheme  its  divine  author  is  an  offence 
against  the  law'«  It  was  so  decided  in  18i!4,  in  tho 
celebrated  and  much  canvassed  case  of  Updegrafif  v. 
the  Commonwealth,  11  S.  &  R.  394,  on  error  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  then  in  session  in  our  own  city.  The 
opinion  of  that  learned  bench,  w  as  not  the  first  deter¬ 
mination  of  Uie  doctrines  declared,  but  it  is  believed 
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to  have  been  the  first  occasion  of  their  reduction  to  a 
distinct  form  in  this  State.  As  early  as  1811,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  Kent,  Chief  Justice,  in 
the  case  of  the  People  v.  Itu^gles,  declared  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  that  static, 
and  that  blasphemy  against  God,  or  profaue  ridicule 
of  Jesus  Christ,  were  public  offences  punishable  by 
law.  The  authority  of  these  cases  is  now  un({uestion- 
ed,  they  have  been  solemnly  allirmcd  by  succeeding’ 
adjudications,  and  by  the  almost  unanimons  approval 
of  society.  In  the  case  of  Updegraff  v.  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  the  Judgment  of  tlie  court  was  prepared 
by  the  revered  Justice  Duncan,  now  many  years  de¬ 
ceased,  and  has  ever  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
profound  and  elaborate  legal  arguments  of  that  emi¬ 
nently  learned  and  excellent  man.  No  monument  to 
his  cherished  memory  could  be  half  so  enduring. 

The  doctrines  of  these  cases  have  been  oftentimes 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  as  infringing  upon 
the  natural  liberty  of  conscience,  and  imposing  a  rule 
of  faith  and  practice,  inconsistent  with  a  just  idea  of 
religious  freedom.  When  the  case  of  the  People  v. 
Ruggles  w'as  decided  in  New  York,  it  occasioned 
much  discussion,  and  as  its  principles  were  new  and  but 
imperfectly  understood,  much  opposition  was  at  first 
manifested.  Even  the  distinguished  name  and  talents 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  were  enlisted  in  that  opposition.  He 
reviewed  the  decision  and  denied  its  correctness  upon 
the  grounds  to  w’hich  we  have  just  referred.  His 
opposition  ^^as  doubtless  sincere,  but  with  all  due 
deference  to  his  opinions,  we  are  forced  to  believe  him 
entirely  mistaken  in  his  premises  and  deductions.  A 
careful  reading  of  the  decision,  will  discover  that  the 
free,  equal  and  undisturbed  enjo^'ment  of  religious 
opinions  whatever  they  may  be,  and  free  and  respect¬ 
ful  discussions  on  any  religious  subject,  even  specu¬ 
lations  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the 
being  and  divinity  of  the  Saviour,  are  granted  and 
secured ;  these  are  rights  which  cannot  be  invaded  ; 
but  to  revile  with  malicious  and  indecent  contempt,  the 
religion  professed  by  and  peculiarly  endeared  to  a  whole 
community,  is  a  flagrant  abuse  of  that  right.  Such 
conduct  is  not  so  much  cognisable,  because  of  its  of¬ 
fence  against  religion,  as  because  it  strikes  at  the  root 
of  moral  obligation  and  tveakens  the  security  of  the 
social  ties,  and  the  institutions  and  laws  of  civil  soci¬ 
ety.  Chief  Justice  Swift  on  this  subject,  properly 
observes,  **to  prohibit  the  open,  public  and  explicit 
denial  of  the  popular  religion  of  the  country,  is  a  ne¬ 
cessary  measure  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment.  ”^Of  this  no  person  in  a  Christian  country 
can  complain,  for'  admitting  him  to  be  an  infidel,  he 
must  acknowledge  tliat  no  benefit  can  be  derived  from 
the  subversion  of  a  religion  which  enforces  the  purest 
morality.” 

It  would  bo  a  degree  of  liberalism,  inconsistent  w’ith 
the  preservation  of  good  government,  that  the  very 
groundwork  of  its  institutions  should  be  exposed  to 
constant  innovation,  that  the  quiet  of  the  orderly  and 
virtuous  should  be  invaded,  or  the  follies  of  the  weak 
and  w'icked  stimulated  into  revolutionary  riot,  by  him 
who  has  wrecked  all  his  own  hopes  of  personal  hap¬ 


piness,  and  who  seeks  in  the  storm  of  public  tumult, 
that  excitement,  which  the  reckless  life  of  the  dema¬ 
gogue  always  requires.  It  is  right  that  the  disturber 
of  meirs  minds,  should  feid  in  his  own  person  tho 
penalty  of  his  profligate  labors.  It  is  right  that  ho 
who  betrays  dupes  into  the  dungeon,  or  madman  to 
the  scaffold,  should  be  the  first  to  lodge  within  tho 
one,  or  mount  the  steps  of  the  other.  The  distin¬ 
guished  statesman,  to  w  hos*?  opinions  wo  have  just 
adverted,  lived  in  the  times,  and  took  peculiar  inU'iest 
in  tiic  progress  of  a  revolution,  in  which  it  was  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  tho  world  pcrinitted  to  in¬ 
sult,  defame  and  abolish  tho  religion  of  tho  whole 
community.  Surely  its  horrible  progress  and  disas¬ 
trous  termination,  should  have  spoken  “  trumpet 
tongued”  against  the  repetition  of  so  bold  an  experi¬ 
ment  upon  public  morals. 

It  will  not  be  understowl  from  the  charaeU*r  of  these 
remarks  or  the  authority  of  the  cases  quoted,  that  tho 
liberty  of  conscience  in  its  most  extended  sense  is  in 
the  least  impaired.  Conscience  is  not  controllable  by 
human  laws.  'J'he  laws  of  England,  w  bile  they  re- 
(juire  the  extension  of  a  support  to  tlie  temporalities 
of  the  church  establishment,  disavow  any  cognizance 
of  non-conformity  to  its  spiritualities.  A  more  ample 
freedom  was  secured  for  the  people  of  this  Common- 
wealtli,  by  its  great,  wise  and  good  proprietor  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn,  in  the  great  law’  of  the  body  of  laws  of  tlio 
I’rovincc  of  IVnnsylvania,  passed  at  (’hester  in  tho 
first  year  of  the  Proprietary  government,  by  an  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  deputies  and  freemen  of  the  l*rovince.  Af¬ 
ter  declaring  that  the  glory  of  Almighty  (lod.and  the 
good  of  mankind,  is  the  reason  and  end  of  government 
and  therefore  government  is  a  venerable  ordinance  of 
God,  tlie  assembly  enact  the  follow’ing  to  be  the  great 
law  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  territories  thereof. 

“Almighty  God.  being  only  Lord  of  conscience.  Fa¬ 
ther  of  lyghts  and  spirits  and  ye  author  as  well  as  ob¬ 
ject  of  all  divine  Knoledge,  faith  and  worship,  who 
only  can  enlighten  ye  mynds  and  persuade  and  con¬ 
vince  ye  understandings  of  people  in  due  reverence  to 
his  sovereignty  over  ye  souls  of  manky nd:  It  is  enact¬ 
ed  by  the  authority  aforesaid  yt  no  person  hereafter 
lyving  at  any  time  in  this  province,  who  shall  confess 
and  acknoledge  one  Almighty  God  to  be  ye  Creator, 
upholder,  and  ruler  of  ye  world,  and  that  professeth 
him  or  herself  obliged  in  conscience  to  live  peaceably 
and  justly  under  ye  civil  government,  shall  in  any 
wise  be  molested  or  prejudiced  for  his  or  her  conscien¬ 
tious  persuasion  or  practice,  nor  .shall  he  or  she  be  com¬ 
pelled  at  any  time  to  frequent  or  maintain  any  reli¬ 
gious  worship,  plan  or  ministry,  whatever,  contrary  to 
his  or  her  mynd,  but  shall  freely  and  fully  enjoy  his  or 
her  Christian  liberty  in  yt  rc«pect,  without  any  inter¬ 
ruption  or  reflection,  and  if  any  person  shall  abuse  or 
deride  any  other  for  his  or  her  different  persuasion  or 
practice  in  a  matter  of  religion,  such  shall  be  lookt 
upon  as  a  disturber  of  ye  peace  and  be  punished  ac¬ 
cordingly.” 

But  the  same  body  of  law’s  provides  that  licentious¬ 
ness  and  inreligion  shall  not  creep  in  under  the  pretence 
I  of  liberty  of  conscience;  it  is  theroforo  enacted,  “yt 
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whocyer  shall  sprak  loosrly  and  profanely  of  Almighty  |  no  law  of  nature,  except  that  which  we  have  received 
Cod,  Jesus  Christ,  ye  Holy  Spirit,  or  Scriptures  of  from  its  teachings.  TTie  obligations  to  respect  the  in- 
1’ruth,  and  is  thereof  legally  convicted,  shall  forfeit  stitutions  and  forms  of  Society  which  necessarily 
and  pay  five  pounds,  and  be  imprisoned  for  five  days  spring  from  the  Christian  religion,  are  exactly  the  same 
in  ye  house  of  correction.”  as  those  which  dictate  the  observance  of  the  religion 

'Phese  laws  were  framed  for  a  Christian  land  and  a  itself.  By  traducing  those  institutions,  the  integrity 
Christian  people;  no  impious  legislation  has  ever  yet  of  the  principles  of  Christianity  is  of  course  impeach- 
dared  U)  repeal  them;  tliey  remain  stamped  upon  our  ed,  and  public  peace  certainly  disturbed, 
statute-book  as  the  exposition  of  Christian  truth  and  lib-  Oflfences  of  this  kind  comprehend  all  open  and  pub¬ 
erty.  lie  immoralities,  obscene  writings,  speeches,  and  pic¬ 

ket  it  noi  be  supposed,  how'ever,  that  a  conscien-  tures.  Tlie  cases  in  English  practice  which  have  been 
tious  belief  or  even  a  conscientious  disbelief  can  be  prosecuted  as  violations  of  the  law  of  nature,  are  limi- 
considered  as  a  crime  or  punished  as  such.  Discus-  ted  to  the  criminalities  w'e  have  enumerated,  but  it  may 
sions  or  doubts  upon  any  religious  topic,  even  to  the  be  taken  as  a  general  maxim  that  an  indictment  at 
extent  of  (piestioning  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  Common  Law,  may  be  supported  for  any  offence, 
themselves,  if  honestly  entertained  and  respectfully  which  is'against  public  morals,  decency  and  good  man- 
uttered,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  Common  Law  penal-  ners.  For  instance,  the  institution  of  marriage  is  re¬ 
ties.  It  is  the  crimen  malitix^  which  makes  the  gist  of  garded  as  one  of  the  necessary  forms  of  Society,  as 
the  offence;  the  publication,  whether  written  or  oral,  well  for  its  preservation  as  for  its  peace,  the  purity  of 
must  be  malicious,  and  clearly  designed  for  that  end  its  morals,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  human  virtues, 
and  purpose.  No  one  who  fairly  and  conscientiously  To  vilify  that  institution  or  to  advocate  its  violation  in 
promulgates  any  speculations,  with  the  tnith  of  which  any  way,  we  conceive,  would  or  should  be,  at  Com¬ 
be  is  impress<*d,  for  the  purpose  of  eiiligiiUming  others,  mon  Law,  clearly  an  offence  agninst  the  law  of  nature, 
is  answerable  as  a  criminal;  a  malicious  and  mischic-  In  Pennsylvania,  the  marriage  relation  is  treated  as  a 
vous  iiiU'ntion,  is  in  every  case,  the  established  boun-  mere  civil  contract  subsisting  between  the  parties, 
dary  between  the  personal  right  and  the  public  offence,  without  any  statutory  ceremonials  or  the  indication  of 
VVe  have  thus  WM*n  that  libels  against  the  Christian  any  official  kind  of  consummation.  The  mere  acknow- 
religion  an'  punishable  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  or  lodgment  of  the  relation  by  both  parties,  and  co-habi- 
rather  that  the  (/ominon  Law  on  the  suhj(*ct,  has  been  tation  as  such,  are  legal  evidences  of  its  existence.  In 
asserted  and  declared  to  he  the  law  of  the  land.  But  ^11  its  other  legal  and  moral  incidents  it  is  governed  by 
a  novel,  and,  to  us,  unresolved  inquiry  arises,  whether  of  the  Common  Law,  and  w'e  apprehend  that 

by  the  adopfum  of  the  (ommon  Law,  its  peculiar  forms  indictment  w’ould  w’ell  lie -against  any  one  who 
of  trial  and  cliaraeter  of  punishments  are  introtluced.  g^ould  by  writing  or  speaking  attempt  to  dishonor  the 
In  England,  written  profanity  would  be  punished  by  institution.  It  is  at  least  well  worthy  of  the  attention 
indictment  for  a  libel  against  the  Christian  religion,  of  some  modern  ethical  philosophers,  who  declaim  so 
and  as  the  law  upon  which  such  proceeding  is  toun-  loudly  against  the  monopoly  of  the  marriage  state,  and 
ded,  has  been  with  us,  n'cngnistnl  to  the  fullest  ex-  ijg  ^^nt  of  adaptability  to  the  reason  and  liberty  of 
Unit  of  its  principles,  we  are  inclini'd  to  believe  that  man,  to  enquire  how  near  they  are  approaching  to  the 
its  remedies  and  jM'nallies  necessarily  follow.  No  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  count-^,  and  what  effect  a 
adjudication  of  the  point,  however,  has  ever  bei'n  had  wholesome  imprisonment  might  have  upon  their  ideas 
to  resolve  the  doubt.  The  only  casi's  to  which  we  can  Qp  human  liberty. 

refer,  were  prosecutions  for  oral  blasphemy  and  the  The  books  furnish,  we  have  said,  but  few  cases  of 
applicability  of  the  t  ommon  Law  punishments,  and  prosecutions,  for  this  character  of  offence.  In  Ameri- 
forms  of  trial  fortlie  written  offence  was  not  raiserl.  The  practice,  the  publishers  of  indecent  pictures  have 
indictment  in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  v.  llpde-  heen  sometimes  indicted,  but  no  case  of  libel  for  the 
graff,  was  fouiuh'd  upon  the  act  of  17tH>,  and  tlie  Court  publication  of  improper  books,  is  within  our  know- 
there,  di'clared  it  well  foundtHl  upon  that  act,  and  that  ledge. 

it  might  have  been  maintaiiUHl  even  independent  of  tiie  l„  iho  time  of  CromwelPs  Commonwealth,  one 
authority  of  the  Common  Law.  It  should  b<*  to  us  a  Simon  Madw  ort  was  putupon  trial  for  offences  against 
matter  of  much  gratification,  that  while  in  England  laws  of  nature.  The  round-headed  jurists  must 
tuch  prosc'cutions  are  common,  and  vigorously  prose-  have  had  rather  severe  opinions  of  these  laws,  if  we 
cuted,  tliey  have  rarely  occurred  in  the  United  StaU's,  niay  judge  from  the  enumeration  of  enormities  contain- 
espi'cially  where  the  profanity  was  writUm  or  prin-  ed  in  the  following  indictment: 

UhI,  of  which  fonn  of  offence,  w  e  have  bwn  unable  tiThou  Simon  Madwort  of  the  County  of  Kent,  art 
to  discover  a  single  adjudged  case.  here  indicted,  for  that,  contrary  to  tlie  grace  of  God 

The  next  offence  enumerated  in  the  Common  Law  and  the  peace  of  the  Commonwealth,  thou  hast  brought 
classification,  is  libel  against  the  laws  of  nature,  or  in  a  pack  of  practical  fanaticks,  viz.,  ignorants,  athe- 
that  code  of  conventional  morality,  existing  among  ists,  papists,  drunkards,  swearers,  swash-bucklers, 
Christian  people,  lliough  classed  as  a  different  of-  madcaps,  devil-drivers,  maid-warriors,  morris-dancers, 
fence,  it  is  in  fact  an  amplification  of  that  which  we  maskers,  mummers,  may-pole-stealers,  health-drink- 
have  just  bi't'ii  considering.  Tlie  Christian  religion  is  ers,  roost-robbers;  together  w  ith  a  rapscalion  rout  of 
the  foundation  of  our  moral  conduct,  and  w  e  can  know*  fiddlers,  fools,  fighters,  gamesters,  contemners  of  mag- 
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istracy,  affronters  of  ministry,  rebellion  to  masters, 
disob^ient  to  parents,  misspenders  of  time,  abusers  of 
the  creature,  &c.'’ 

The  defendant  havinjr  pleaded,  was  tried,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  the  pillory  and  twenty  weeks  impris¬ 
onment. 

Libels  a^inst  the  laws  of  nations,  are  of  very  un¬ 
frequent  occurrence,  or  but  seldom  punished.  Some 
cases  have  occurred  in  England,  sufficient  to  establish 
the  law.  The  indictments  were  principally  for  libels 
upon  the  royal  family  of  France,  or  their  representa¬ 
tives  and  ambassadors  at  the  British  Court,  and  the 
defendants  were,  in  every  instance,  severely  punished. 
Lord  George  Gordon,  in  1787,  was  condemned  to  pay 
a  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  to  undergo  imprison¬ 
ment  in  Newgate  for  two  years,  for  a  libel,  published 
in  the  Public  Advertiser,  containing  retUctions  upon 
the  French  Queen. 

The  law  is  founded  in  good  sense,  because  any  pub-  I 
lication  which  tends  to  degrade  and  defame  persons  in 
considerable  situations  of  power  in  foreign  countries, 
has  a  tendency  to  interrupt  the  pacific  relations  between 
the  two  countries,  and  perhaps  involve  them  in  a  de¬ 
vastating  war;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  an  indictment 
for  such  an  offence  would  be  sustained  in  the  United 
States.  We  acknowledge  indeed  the  obligations  of 
international  law,  but  are  less  jealous  than  most  of  the 
European  nations  of  those  infractions  of  it  which  im¬ 
pair  the  honor  and  dignity  of  crowned  heads.  We  are 
too  much  accustomed  to  an  unrestricted  liberty  of 
speech  in  speaking  of  our  own  rulers,  to  submit  to  any 
curtailment  of  the  same  privilege  when  we  speak  of 
foreign  potentates.  No  case  is  reporttnl  as  having  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  ITnited  States  of  a  prosecution  for  this 
species  of  libel. 

The  S»ate  and  the  Constitution  were  particular  ob¬ 
jects  of  concern  at  common  law,  and  to  attempt  to  rob 
them  of  their  best  support,  the  veneration  and  esteem 
of  the  people,  was  considered  a  very  venial  offence. 
All  libels,  therefore,  which  tend  to  degrade  and  vilify 
the  Constitution,  to  promote  insurrection,  and  circulate 
discontent  among  its  members — to  asperse  its  justice 
and  impair  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  were  termed 
seditious  libels,  and  were  visited  with  peculiarly  rigor¬ 
ous  punishment.  No  prosecution  for  a  libel  against 
the  State  and  Constitution  has  occurred  in  England, 
since  the  reign  of  James  I.  Most  publications  ap¬ 
proaching  near  the  commission  of  the  offence,  being, 
in  modern  practice,  treated  either  as  treason  or  libels 
against  the  king  and  his  government. 

In  the  United  States,  no  such  libel  could  be  prose¬ 
cuted.  The  nature  of  our  institutions  forbid  it.  The 
State  and  the  Constitution  are  the  common  property 
of  every  citizen,  and  the  acknowledged  right  of  the 
people  to  amend,  alter  and  abolish  their  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  whenever  they  may  see  fit,  carries  with  it  the 
correlative  right  of  finding  fault  with  or  impcaching 
the  propriety  of  any  constitution  or  system  of  laws. 

Libels  against  government  are  the  next  in  order. 
The  distinction  between  the  terms,  th^  state  and  the 
government^  is  not  readily  apprehended  by  a  repub¬ 
lican  mind.  The  distinction  however  has  always  ob¬ 
tained  among  the  English  lawyers.  Government  in 


the  sense  in  which  our  subject  treates  it,  is  made  to 
signify  the  administration  of  the  State,  and  not  mere¬ 
ly  the  principles  of  its  constitution  carried  into  effect 
by  tbe  executive.  In  this  sense,  libels  against  govern¬ 
ment  are  more  strictly  against  the  conduct  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  its  affairs  by  the  ext'cutive  and  his 
counst'llors. 

'rhe  British  Press  has  long  boast'd  of  its  peculiar 
right  to  investigate  frcH'ly,  the  conduct  of  the  public 
characters  of  the  nation.  The  celebrat«'<l  letters  of 
Junius  are  a  witness  that  even  the  King  is  not  sparetl 
sometimes  when  the  right  is  asserted.  It  was  well 
Siiid  by  the  enlightened  historian,  Hume,  that  this 
liberty  arose  w  ith  the  revolution,  and  that  as  British 
rights  were  founded  upon  this  liberty,  so  must  the 
rights  and  liberties  expire  together.  But  this  right  it 
j  is  urged  should  be  temperaU'ly  and  judiciously  ex¬ 
ercised.  To  point  out  error  and  abuse  in  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  staU',  and  fret'ly  to  canvass  every'  sub¬ 
ject  connected  with  the  public  welfare  of  the  nation,  is 
a  legitimate  exercise  of  tbe  right,  but  to  lessen  the 
reverence  of  tbe  people  for  their  law  s  and  law  -makers, 
by  the  ascription  of  bad  motives  to  imagined  errors 
and  abuses,  or  to  disturb  the  peace,  order  and  economy 
of  the  state,  by  maliciously  exciting  feelings  w  hoso 
natural  tendencies  are  revengeful  and  anarchical, 
ch;*racterises  a  spirit  of  licentiousiu'ss  and  factious 
tyranny,  rather  than  any  conception  of  gt'imine  liberty. 

Tyranny  has  ever  fought  stoutly  against  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  this  right,  and  it  is  only  after  the  severest  con¬ 
test,  that  it  has  been  brought  to  the  prest'iit  extent. 
It  may  therefore  be  well  regarded  as  the  precursor  of 
civil  liberty  w  herever  it  exists.  In  violent  and  tyran* 
nous  tinu'S,  a  style  of  writing  and  speaking  w  hich  is 
now'  regarded  as  fair  discussion,  has  bee  n  fre<juently 
punished  in  Star  chamber  with  the  seven'st  penal¬ 
ties.  Even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  George  111.  indict¬ 
ments  w'crc  prosecuted  and  punishments  imposed, 
which  arc  now  regarded  in  the  same  country  as  im¬ 
politic  and  subversive  of  public  liberty.  It  is  p<^rhaps 
well  for  the  rights  of  the  press,  that  such  men  as  Paine 
Cobbett  and  Wilkes,  with  whom  the  virtuous  and 
the  lovers  of  rational  and  peaceful  liberty,  could  have 
little  sympathy,  were  selcHrted  as  Uie  victims  of  punish¬ 
ment  at  the  time  to  w  hich  we  refer.  The  light  evolv¬ 
ed  from  the  clot^ucnt  cll'orts  of  the  counsel  engagc'd 
for  the  government  and  the  defence,  spread  a  new 
feature  over  the  whole  subject  of  the  law;  it  g-ave 
alike  to  the  Judge,  tlie  lawyer  and  the  layman  a  juster 
notion  of  the  protections  government  required,  and 
what  it  could  permit,  and  more  firmly  established  tho 
boundaries  of  law  and  tho  compass  of  liberty.  Pru¬ 
dential  motives  alone  considered,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  ministry  to  have  winked  at  the  offences 
of  these  ribald  patriots,  than  to  have  undertaken  their 
prosecution.  The  punishment  of  the  libellers  was 
indeed  accomplished,  but  the  same  nrsult  made  each 
of  the  offenders  doubly  popular  and  dangerous.  It 
became  too  late  to  allay  the  started  current  of  liberty, 
the  dykes  of  despotism  were  broken  dow'n  by  its 
resistless  force,  until  it  has  happened  that  tho  press 
of  Great  Britain,  now  seems  to  enjoy  the  most  unres¬ 
trained  and  complete  impunity  for  publications  touch- 
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public  men  anJ  measures.  To  suffer  quietly,  that  resist,  oppose,  or  defeat  any  such  law  or  act;  or  to 
perfect  impunity,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  the  tnie  policy  aid,  encourage  or  abet  any  hostile  designs  of  any 
of  every  liberal  government,  as  well  fnim  motives  of  foreign  nation  against  the  United  States,  their  people 
prudeitce,  as  for  the  more  enlightened  purpose  of  pre-  or  government,  then  such  person,  being  thereof  con¬ 
serving  public  information  and  tranquillity.  France,  victed  before  any  Court  in  the  United  States  having 
with  its  muzzled  press,  is  the  theatre  for  the  daily  jurisdiction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
enactment  of  mimic  revolutions,  'i'he  rising  of  the  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment 
barricades,  during  the  three  days  of  July  was  pro-  not  exceeding  two  years.” 

duced  by  the  explosion  of  mental  fires  which  had  been  “That  if  any  person  shall  be  prosecut<*d  under  this 
j>ent  up  by  the  injudicious  invasion  of  the  rights  of  act,  for  tlie  writing  or  publishing  any  libel  aforesaid, 
ihc  metro|K)litan  journalists.  So  far  as  these  rights  it  shall  bo  lawful  for  the  defendant  upon  the  trial  of 
are  involved  the  revolution  has  accomplished  no  ben-  llie  cause,  to  give  in  evidence,  in  his  defence,  the  truth 
eficial  change;  the  censorship  of  llie  press  is  still  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  publication  charged  as 
as  severe,  and  as  a  consequence  its  licentiousness  is  a  libel.  And  the  jury  w  ho  shall  try  the  cause,  shall 


not  in  the  least  amended,  w  hilst  every  victim  of  gov¬ 
ernment  pros4'cution  is  rendered  a  Mon  of  popularity 
and  regarded  as  a  martyr  to  his  independence  and 
hatred  of  tyranny.  If  a  government  cannot  secure  for 
itself  the  respect  and  olM  dience  of  its  subjects  w  ithout 
a  resort  to  laws  fer  the  restraint  cf  the  expression  of 
their  thoughts  and  feelings,  it  argues  the  presence  of 
corruption  and  mal-admiiiistration  which  the  people 
will  sooner  or  later  in  some  other  way  discover  and 
signally  rebuke. 

Happily  for  Pennsylvania,  and  most  cf  the  other 
States  the  rights  of  the  press,  in  canvassing  the  con¬ 
duct  of  politi(’al  functionaries,  or  discussing  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  candidates  for  political  preferment,  is 
secured  by  constitutional  protections,  which  assert 
the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  free  communication,  of 
thought,  to  he  one  of  the  most  invaluable  rights  of 
man.  'Fhe  estimation  in  which  the  right  has  ever 
been  held,  may  be  ascertained  from  the  history  of  the 
celebrated  sedition  laws,  passed  during  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  elder  Adams. 

In  17?>8  the  j)arty  in  opposition  to  that  administra¬ 
tion,  had  bi'come  so  violent  and  intolerant,  and  their 
manner  of  opposition  so  well  calculated  to  embarrass 
the  operations  of  the  government,  and  alienate  the  af¬ 
fections  of  the  people,  w  hich  were  then  so  essentially 
necessary  for  the  prosperity  and  permanence  of  the 
young  republic,  that  Congress  deemed  it  expedient  to 
enact  the  following  law,  w  hich  was  to  continue  in 
force  until  March  1801. 

“That  if  any  person  shall  w  rite,  print,  utter  or  pub¬ 
lish,  or  shall  cause  or  procure  to  be  written,  printed, 
uttered  or  published,  or  shall  know  iiigly  and  willing¬ 
ly  assist  or  aid  in  w  riting,  printing,  uttering  or  pub¬ 
lishing,  any  false,  malicious  and  scandalous  writing 
or  writings,  against  the  government  of  the  United 
Stat4's,  or  citlier  house  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
JStates,  w  ith  intent  to  dtfaiiic  the  said  government,  or 
either  house  of  the  said  Congress,  or  the  President  or 
to  bring  them  or  either  of  them  into  contempt  or  dis¬ 
repute  ;  or  to  cxeitc  against  them  or  citlier  or  any  of 
them,  Uie  hatred  of  tlic  good  people  of  the  I  iiited 
Mtates,  or  to  stir  up  sedition  witliin  the  United  States; 
or  to  excite  any  unlawful  combinations  therein,  for 
opposing  or  n'sisMng  any  law  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  actofUie  Prt'sident  of  the  United  States  done  in 
pursuance  of  any  such  law,  or  of  the  powers  in  him 
vested  by  the  f'cnstituiion  of  the  United  States;  or  to  I 


have  a  right  to  determine  the  law'  and  the  fact,  under 
the  direction  of  the  court  as  in  other  cases.” 

It  is  ditficult  at  this  day  to  imagine  the  reason  for 
the  uncommon  odium  w  ith  which  this  law'  was  every 
where  received,  or  to  discover  in  w  hat  characteristic 
it  was  unconstitutional  or  oppressive,  as  was  charged 
by  the  party  w  hich  opposed  it.  In  effect  it  was  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  an  assertion  cf  the  common  law  doc¬ 
trine  of  libel,  w  hich  was  at  that  time  a  part  of  the 
recognised  law  of  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union, 
and  its  most  essential  object  was  to  declare  the  Courts 
of  the  United  States  competent  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
tliose  case's  of  slander,  against  the  principal  ofiicers 
and  departments  of  the  Federal  Ciovernment,  w  hich 
would  at  Common  law'  be  punishable  as  libels  ;  but  it 
contained  also  a  very  important  mitigation  of  that  law 
in  allowing  the  truth  of  the  alleged  libel  to  be  given 
in  evidence,  in  exoneration  of  the  accused.  At  that 
time,  this  feature  of  the  law  of  libel  was  not  generally 
recognised  by  the  States,  and  the  defendant  would 
tliorcforc,  in  many  of  them,  have  fared  better  on  trial 
under  the  statute,  than  if  the  proceeding  had  been 
commenced  at  common  law.  It  pleased  the  majesty 
of  the  people,  how  ever,  to  condemn,  for  this  one  act, 
the  administration  by  which  it  was  proposed  and 
passed,  and  w  ith  the  'ddministratiun  died  the  act  itself, 
w  hich  has  never  since  been  revived. 

The  whole  common  law  doctrine  relative  to  libels 
against  parliament  and  courts  of  justice  is  recognised 
in  the  Ignited  States,  but  with  an  important  ditfercnce 
in  the  manner  of  punishment.  It  lias  never,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  been  determined  that  an  indictment  w  ould  not 
lie  for  a  libel  against  either  institution,  but  the  sum¬ 
mary  powers  of  arrest, ^attachment,  and  imprisonment, 
with  which  all  courts  and  legislative  assemblies  in 
this  country,  arc  clothed,  render  the  proceeding  by  in¬ 
dictment  wliolly  unnecessary.  The  question  was 
indeed  raised  in  the  year  1818  on  the  consideration  of 
the  case  of  Col.  Anderson  in  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  IMiited  Suites,  w  hether  that  body  had 
power  to  punish  for  a  contempt  or  breach  of  privilege 
committed  w  itliout  its  walls,  and  whether  the  Atttr- 
ney  Cieneral  should  not  be  instructed  to  prosecute  the 
oflender  in  a  court  of  justice.  It  was  decided  by  a 
large  majority  that  the  House  had  the  power,  but  the 
vote  on  that  proposition  did  not  indicate  any  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  as  to  the  alternative  suggestion.  It  has 
since  been  urged  by  able  parliamentarians  that  both 
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powers  arejncidcnt  to  Conj^oss  and-may  be  inditTer-  j 
ently  solectod.  The  usual  course  has  been  to  punish 
by  attachment  for  the  contempt.  In  1800  whilst: 
Congress  held  its  session  in  Philadelphia,  the  editor  i 
of  the  Aurora,  havinff  inserted  in  his  paper  some  par-  : 
asfraphs  defamatory  of  the  Senate,  and  havinjr  failed  to  : 
make  his  appearance  at  the  bar,  as  he  wasconinianded, 
w’as  ordered  to  be  committed.  Congrress  havinij  no 
territorial  jurisdiction  over  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  it  i 
follows  that  if  the  power  was  rightfully  exercised  in  i 
that,  case,  the  same  power  mitrht  be  used  to  attacli  an  | 
offender  in  any  part  of  the  Union.  j 

Nearly  the  same  powers  are  incident  to  our  courts  j 
of  justice,  for  any  contempts  committed  either  in  the  ^ 
presence  of,  or  by  rellectinof  on  the  administration  ofi 
justice,  or  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  the  court.  ! 
The  process  of  attachment  issuinj^  from  any  court  in  ; 
this  commonwealth,  is  not  confined  to  its  own  haili-  ' 
wick,  but  may  be  addressed  to  the  Sherilf  of  any  ! 
eounty,  commanding  him  to  have  the  person  of  the  j 
offender  before  the  court  issuiiifj  the  precept.  Process 
by  indictment  and  trial  is  therefore  unnecessary  ti>  the  ■ 
ample  protection  of  the  judiciary  and  consequently,  i 
from  non  user,  and  the^e\ist''nce  of  other  remedies 
may  he  considered  as  obsolete. 

'riiat  division  of  the  olfencc  of  libel,  designated  in 
the  books,  scanda/um  rnnf^tmfum  is  founded  upon  a 
statute  of  the  times  of  Richard  II.  which  enacts  that 
“counterfeiters  of  false  news,  and  horrible  lies,  of  pre¬ 
lates,  dukes,  earls,  barons,  and  other  nobles  and  jjreat  ; 
men  of  the  realm,  and  of  the  kinrr’s  ministry,  oflicers  of 
the  royal  household,  and  judges  of  the  Kind’s  courts 
shall  be  taken  and  imprisoned  until  they  shall  have 
found  him  of  whom  the  word  was  moved.”  ^I'he 
is  statute  now'  almost  obsolete  in  EnMand,  not  havinfr 
been  used  for  more  than  a  century. 

In  the  United  States  this  part  of  the  law  never  had 
an  existence.  \Vc  have  no  mai^nates ;  every  man  here  I 
stands  upon  the  same  footing'  of  republican  equality. 
Perhaps  one  reason  for  not  engrafting  it  upon  the  re¬ 
cognised  law  of  the  country,  may  have  been  on  ac¬ 
count  of  some  objections  to  its  terms,  by  the  conduc¬ 
tors  of  the  press.  Were  the  “counterfeiters  of  false 
new's,  and  the  publishers  of  horrible  lies,”  punished 
now  with  the  severity  provided  by  the  statute,  we 
would  undertake  to  prophecy  a  revolution  among  the 
children  of  Faust,  as  terrible  as  the  rising  of  the  bar¬ 
ricades  in  Paris.  Every  editor  would  deem  his  time 
sanctioned  rights  invaded,  and  ring  such  changes  upon 
that  potent  phrase,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  that  a 
peace-loving  legislature  would  be  soon  ready  to  re¬ 
store  them  to  their  immemorial  privileges. 

Though  the  specific  offence  of  scandalum  mat^na^ 
turn,  is  not  for  these  reasons,  recognized  with  us,  yet 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  something  of  the  spirit  of 
the  law',  enters  into  the  adjudication  of  every  action  of 
slander  or  libel.  The  quantum  of  damages  to  be 
aw'arded,  is  always  measured  by  the  condition  or  char¬ 
acter  of  the  party  demanding  them.  Thus  a  public 
officer  is  entitled  to  more  vindictive  damages  for  a  libel 
upon  him  in  his  official  character,  than  for  most 
charges  against  him  in  his  private  relations.  The 


idea  how'cver  that  his  wealth,  influence  or  importance 
should  give  to  a  man  any  superior  advanLiges  in  a 
court  of  justice  is  not  favorably  receivetl  by  republi¬ 
can  jurors,  and  it  w  ill  generally  happen,  that  a  party 
plaintiff  will,  in  most  courts,  recover  more  largely  in 
proportion  to  his  poverty.  There  is  sound  reason  and 
justice  in  the  custom.  Uharacter  is  chiefly  valuable 
to  a  man,  on  account  of  enabling  him  to  attain  that 
prosperity  of  circumstances,  and  that  esteem  of  his 
fellow  citizens  w  hich  every  goo<l  man  desires.  If  he 
he  thwarti'd  in  either  ambition  by  the  tongue  or  p«'n  of 
calumny,  his  rights  should  be  measured,  on  trial,  by 
the  importance  of  a  good  repuUition  to  his  advancement 
or  comfort  in  life,  and  damages  should  be  aw  ardetl, 
proportional  to  his  destitute  or  unfriended  situation. 

I.ihels  agiiinst  magistrates,  form  an  important  part 
of  the  common  law*.  'I'he  term  magistrate,  was  orig¬ 
inally  intciah'd  to  inclmle  all  persons  in  jinlicial  or 
(‘xccutive  offices  in  the  government;  hut  in  time,  as 
oilier  remedies  were  providetl  under  the  different  di- 
visions  of  libels  against  government,  courts  of  justice, 
and  ^randalum  nma^nntinn^  for  the  higher  judicial  and 
mini'^terial  officers,  t!ie  t'^riii  was  by  common  consemt 
reduced  in  its  meaning  to  inclusion  of  thi'  inferior  ju¬ 
diciary  of  the  country.  Iiidietinmls  under  tliis  law 
havr*  been  frequent  in  England,  hut  have  rari  ly  occur¬ 
red  in  the  United  states.  'I’he  act  of  the  Legislaturr 
of  this  commonwealth  declares  that  no  person  shall  bo 
subject,  by  indictment^  for  the  publication  of  papers., 
examining  the  proceedings  of  the  Eegislature  or  any 
branch  of  government,  cr  for  investigating  the  official 
conduct  of  officers  or  men  in  public  capacity. 

Whether  the  doctrine  would  be  sustained  by  our 
courts,  in  the  civil  action  for  slan»ler  or  libel  ag*ainst 
magistrates,  is  not  indicated  by  any  adjudged  case  that 
we  know  of.  'I'lie  question  was  once  raised  upon  'a 
trial  in  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  tiiis  stab',  but 
went  off  under  cirnmrsvances  which  prevenUui  any 
adjudication.  We  arc  sorry  to  say  that  the  trial  was 
never  reporteil,  but  we  have  derived  our  history  of  it 
from  one  of  the  principal  'actors,  the  phaintiff  's  law¬ 
yer,  w  ho  is  now  an  honor  to  the  judiciary  of  this  state, 
and  whose  memory  is  perhaps  quite  as  good  as  that 
of  the  venerable  and  unheard  of  gentleman  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  upon  the  testimony  of  w  hose  dim  recollec¬ 
tions,  the  heretofore  unquestioned  rights  of  a  large 
body  of  citizens,  were,  a  short  time  since,  taken  away 
by  a  distinguished  court.  'I’he  defendant  not  having 
the  respect  of  magistrates  in  his  heart,  or  the  fear  of 
the  law  before  his  eyes,  had  questioned  the  capacity 
el'  some  judici'al  Solomon  in  his  neighborhoo<l,  and 
charged  him  with  not  knowing  as  much  law’  as  a  jack¬ 
ass.  'I’ll is  was  an  offence  against  the  honorable  office 
of  magistracy,  mit  tamely  to  be  borne,  and  a  civil  ac¬ 
tion  w  as  commenced  forthw  ith.  'I’he  declaration  laid 
that  the  “plaintiff  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  duly 
appointed  and  commissioned  by  his  Excellency  Simon 
Snyder,  (iovemor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  as  such 
had  so  well  borne  his  office,  as  to  secure  to  himself 
the  love,  respect  and  esteem  of  all  good  men,  &c. ; 
that  tho  defendant  w'ell  knowing  these  facts,  but 
fraudulently,  maliciously  and  w  ilfully  endeavoring  to 
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injure  him  in  hit  good  name,  fame  and  reputation,  and 
eapeeially  to  injure  him  in  his  said  office  of  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  believed  that  he  was 
unfit  for  the  same,  had  at  divers  times  and  in  sundry 
places,  openly  and  w'ith  a  loud  voice,  spoken  and  pub¬ 
lished  of  and  concerning  the  said  plaintiff  the  follow¬ 
ing  false,  scandalous,  malicious  and  defamatory  words 
to  wit:  “Squire  Jones,  (the  plaintiff  meaning)  does 
not  know  as  much  law  as  a  jack-ass**;  meaning 
thcrc;hy  that  the  said  John  Jones,  Esquire,  was  ignor¬ 
ant  of  the  law,  and  meaning  moreover  that  he  did  not 
know  as  much  law  as  a  jack-ass,  whereas  in  truth  and 
in  fart,  he,  the  said  John  Jones  Esquire  did  know  as 
much  law  as  a  jack-ass/*  At  this  stage  of  the  trial, 
the  uproarious  conduct  of  the  court,  jury  and  crowd, 
prevented  a  further  hearing  of  the  pleadings  ;  the  case 
broke  off  suddenly,  the  plaintiff  in  his  own  proper  per¬ 
son  having  risen  and  exclaimed,  “  I  will  take  a  non¬ 
suit,  and  lick  my  lawyer  as  soon  as  1  catch  him  out  of 
court.** 

'I’he  lowest  dencininatien  of  lihel  at  common  law, 
is  that  ag-ainst  merely  private  persons.  In  Amer¬ 
ican  practice,  it  may  almost  he  said  to  he  the  only  kind 
known.  The  incidental  appendages  of  offices  and 
honors,  may  sometimes  be  considered  in  estimating 
the  quantum  of  damages  to  which  a  libelled  party  may 
be  entitled,  but  they  give  him  no  advantage  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  w  rit  or  the  form  of  his  action.  As  to  what 
the  law’  is,  and  w  hat  it  ought  to  be  with  conformity  to 
our  national  institutions,  there  exists  yet  much  doubt 
and  cavil.  Whatever  tends  to  render  a  man  odious  or 
ridiculousrin  the  t  yes  of  the  world,  is  by  general  ac¬ 
ceptation,  acknowledged  as  a  libel,  and  punishable  by 
indictment,  if  its  publication  be  attended  with  evident 
circumstances  of  malice.  Herein  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  offence  of  slander,  an  action  for  which  lies 
not,  unless  the  words  spoken  .convey  the  imputation  of 
some  crime,  punishable  by  the  law  s  of  the  country. 

nie  civil  action  is  sustainable  always,  upon  any 
injury  upon  which  an  indictment  may  be  framed,  but 
with  very  different  rules  as  to  the  extent  of  the  evi¬ 
dence,  hut  e^very  consideration  may  be  introduced  be¬ 
fore  the  court  and  jury  to  show’  the  animus  in  quo  of 
the  publication.  Light  from  every  quarter  may  be 
thrown  upon  the  subjt'ct,  except  from  that  one,  its 
truths  to  which  tlie  atUntion  of  court  and  jury,  despite 
of  the  rules  of  the  law,  will  be  necessarily  directed.  In 
the  civil  action  all  these  considerations,  with  the  all 
important  evidence  of  truth,  are  admissable. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  it  has  been  attempted  by 
many  enlightened  courts,  to  place  tlie  civil  actions  ol 
libel  and  slander  exactly  upon  the  same  footing;  that 
is,  to  make  the  gist  of  the  offence,  in  either,  to  consist 
in  the  malicious  charge  of  some  punishable  crime,  in 
the  absence  of  an  averment  of  spi'cial  damage.  In 
principle  it  is  not  easy  to  make  any  difference  between 
words  w’rilten  and  spoken,  as  to  the  right  which  arises 
out  of  them,  of  bringing  a  civil  action.  There  can  be 
n«  good  ground  for  the  recovery  of  damages  in  either, 
w’ithout  show’ing  the  injury.  The  bare  possibility  of 
injury^  is  an  event  not  cogni’zable  at  law*,  la^rd 
Majisiield,  in  the  case  of  Thoniley  vs.  Lord  Kerry,  1 


Taunt.  355,  ably  combatted  against  the  distinction,  but 
as  it  had  been  recognized  for  more  than  a  century,  he 
did  not  venture  to  lay  dow  n  a  different  rule.  In  mod¬ 
em  courts,  the  distinction  is  beginning  to  be  repudia¬ 
ted,  though  with  that  cautious  feeling,  which  always 
distinguishes  a  departure  from  the  old  landmarks,  even 
w  hen  principle  and  policy  direct  tlie  change. 

An  apparently  irremediable  anomaly,  has  often  been 
observed  in  the  law’  of  libel  and  slander.  A  plaintiff 
brings  his  action,  for  injury  done  to  his  reputation  by 
slanderous  words,  written  or  spoken.  He  sues,  as  the 
phrase  is,  for  his  character.  In  the  progress  of  the 
trial  he  is  discovered  to  have  no  character  at  all,  or  else 
one  so  bad  that  common  slander  could  not  make  it 
w  orse,  yet  if  the  very  substance  of  the  charge  be  not 
proven,  he  is  entitled  to  damages,  and  must  receive 
them.  We  recollect  a  case  in  point,  which  occurred  in 
an  adjoining  county.  A  notorious  rascal  w  as  charged 
hy  his  neighbor,  with  stealing  a  cotton  handkerchief, 
the  utmost  value  of  which  might  be  tw’enty-five  cents. 
On  the  trial,  the  proof  as  to  stealing  of  the  handker¬ 
chief  wholly  failed,  though  it  was  in  evidence  that  the 
plaintiff  was  an  arrant  robber  of  hen-roosts,  pig-stys  and 
hee-trees,  and  universally  distrusted  by  his  neighbors. 
Hut  as  the  defendant,  though  proving  all  this,  had  failed 
in  substantiating  the  specific  charge,  it  was  held  by 
court  and  jury  that  the  plaintiff  w  as  entitled  to  recover, 
'riiis  doctrine  w  ould  no  doubt  be  considered  sound,  by 
the  worthy  lieutenant  of  Paul  Clifford,  who  cut  the 
company  of  a  “flash-cove,**  because  of  his  confirmed 
low  habits  of  “fogle-hunting;**  but  w  e  apprehend  that 
amongst  all  honest  men,  it  will  not  produce  an  instan¬ 
taneous  conviction  of  propriety. 

It  is  creditable  to  the  American  prass,  or  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  respect  of  the  American  people  for  the  largest  lib¬ 
erty,  that  notwithstanding  the  immense  and  increasing 
numher  of  newspaper  and  other  periodical  publications, 
and  the  high  excitement  of  party  feelings,  so  very  few 
cases  occur,  of  prosecutions  or  ’actions  for  libel.  It  is 
perhaps  this  very  immunity,  which  accounts  for  the 
absence  of  libellous  subject  matter  in  well  conducted 
publications.  There  arc  no  unjust  restraints  to  over¬ 
come,  no  arbitrary  and  unequal  laws  to  defy.  The 
conductors  of  this  powerful  engine,  enjoy,  it  is  true,  a 
most  unbounded  license,  but  there  is  a  stock  of  good 
sense  in  the  community,  w  hich  w  ill  always  discouaage 
its  abuse.  If  a  temporary  mischief  is  effected  by  the 
indulgence  of  the  license,  society  is  in  the  main  indem¬ 
nified  by  tlie  good  which  it  produces.  Liberty  has  its 
zealots  as  well  as  tyranny,  and  they  are  equally  rabid 
and  relentless.  LiU^rature  is  a  powerful  auxiliary  in 
softening  the  mind  and  manners,  and  as  its  accomplish¬ 
ments  become  more  and  more  introduced  into  periodi¬ 
cal  publications,  w  e  shall  realize  to  its  fullest  and  most 
beneficial  extent,  the  blessings  of  a  free  press;  free  as 
well  from  aU  unnecessary  restraints  upon  a  safe  liber¬ 
ty,  as  from  that  spirit  of  vulgar  ignorance  and  reckless 
mendacity  which  distinguishes  some  editors,  whom 
you  and  1,  dear  Maga,  wot  of,  and  w’hose  qualities  w  ill 
be  the  better  exemplified  by  the  reception  which  we 
w  ill  iiii'Ct  at  their  hands. 
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AUTO-DICGI’wArilY  OF  .\  PEKSECUTED  VAGABOND. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  which  the  author  tlij»courses  Ieiu  m*<lly  nl>out  sundry  things 
concerning  which  ho  knows  but  little,  thereby  inotating  the 
author  of  “  Humbugs  in  New  York,”  nnd  other  worthies 
whose  works  wouhl  bo  better  known  were  they  more  n‘ad. 
The  author  speaks  modestly  of  himself,  and  intrinluces  to 
the  reader's  ac<iuuinlanco  the  redoubtable  Jack  Ketch. 

The  desire  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  world,  is 
unquestionably  a  laudable  one.  W  hy  notl  He  who 
puts  bread  into  the  askinjr  mouth,  or  money  into  the 
empty  pocket,  so  that  it  he  other  than  his  own,  is  called 
thrice  blessed,  while  to  the  bent'diction  men  will  say 
amen.  This  is  rii^ht.  Its  effect  is  to  encourac^e  a 
charitable  disposition,  and  the  saints  know'  there  is 
little  enoujrh  of  charity  in  this  money-<r»‘iting  world. 
W'^here  the  virtue  is  found,  thoufrli  it  develope  itself 
but  doubtfully,  let  it  be  cherisluMl.  W  hat  though 
alms-givinjT  be  sometimes  accompanied  with  ostenta¬ 
tion  1  Better  so,  than  not  at  all.  Cover  the  naked 
and  feed  the  hun|Try,  and  the  recipients  of  your  bounty 
W'ill  be  little  disposed  to  quarrel  with  your  manner  of 
doinw  it,  so  it  be  done  not  f^riidtringly. '  W  hether  your 
left  hand  takes  cognizance  of  the  actions  of  your  right, 
is  a  question  which  they  will  leave  for  less  hungry 
casuists  to  decide,  while  they  enjoy  the  bounty  that 
either  hand  may  have  bestowed. 

If  he  be  blessed,  w  ho  ministers  to  the  necessities  of 
the  body,  thrice  blessed  is  the  man  who  diligently  la¬ 
bors  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  intellectual  appetite. 
This  three-fold  blessing  I  pur|)ose  to  appropriate  to 
myself.  Should  any  ill-natured  critic  decide  that  it 
does  not  belong  to  me,  little  shall  1  care  for  that.  Even 
if  he  be  right  in  his  decision,  it  will  not  be  the  first 
time  I  have  pocketed  for  myself  what  wras  claimed  by 
another. 

Why  should  not  I  write  an  auto-biography  1  Such 
histories  are  the  passion  and  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
W'ho  that  has  blazed  in  all  the  glory  of  initials  before 
the  six  score  readers  of  a  country  newrspap(T,  does  not 
deem  that  the  world  is  dying  to  know  something  of 
his  history ;  to  trace  the  ups  and  dow'ns,  to  know  the 
joys  and  sorrow's,  of  the  village  “Great  Unknown  1” 
Even  should  he  be  mistaken  in  the  estimate  of  his  own 
importance,  his  case  w’ould  not  be  a  singular  one,  nor 
would  a  single  error  of  judgment  detract  from  his  real 


merits,  in  the  view  of  the  liberal-minded,  though  it 
might  depreciate  him  in  the  opinion  of  some  envious 
souls,  who  are  unwilling  to  scm*  either  w  it  or  wisdom 
beyond  the  circumference  of  their  own  narrow  minds, 
(ienius  has  its  intirmities,  and  I  w  ill  not  deny  that  1 
may  have  mine.  Vanity,  how’ever,  is  not  one  of  them. 

I  am  not,  therefore,  induced  to  venture  upon  my  auto¬ 
biography  from  any  spirit  of  self-glorification.  Insinu¬ 
ations  of  such  a  motive  would  be  entirely  gratuitous. 

I  but  follow’  in  the  footsteps  of  'an  illustrious  preile- 
cessor,  when  1  fling  upon  the  altar  of  public  curios¬ 
ity  the  reconls  of  my  .eventful  life.  Jack  Ketch  has 
publisheil  his  auto-hiography.  1  will  do  the  same. 
Jack  is  a  philanthropist.  No  man  has  done  more  to 
elevate  the  vicious  than  he.  When  iniquity  has  come 
in  upon  the  land  like  a  flood,  he  has  promptly  estab¬ 
lished  a  sanitary  cord-on,  ami  sai*!  to  the  evil  doer, 
“here  shalt  thou  be  «/«/</.”  True,  he  has  occasionally 
kept  the  unfortunate  in  suspense,  but  other  great  men 
have  done  the  s;une,  nnd  no  philanthropist  can  at  all 
times  accomplish  the  desires  of  the  multitude.  Jack 
has  done  his  best ;  1  .will  do  mine.  Posterity  w’ill 
unquestionably  do  justice  to  us  both,  though  I  am  not 
unhappy  to  confess  tliat  Ketch  has  never  done  justice 
to  me. 

CHAPTER  I. 

In  which  the  author  it  bom,  but  confettet  hit  ignorance  con¬ 
cerning  many  matters  connected  with  the  iin|>urtunt  event, 
thereby  setting  l^eforo  authors  generally  an  example  of 
modesty  that  few  of  them  will  follow.  The  evils  resulting 
from  an  ignorance  of  Latin,  illustrated  in  the  episode  of 
Mr.  Robert  Nokes.  The  chapter  concludes  with  an 
epitaph  that  tells  more  truth  than  epitaphs  generally  do, 
nathlcss  the  testy  reader  may  wish  it  were  the  author's, 
instead  of  his  friend's. 

I  do  not  distinctly  recollect  the  circumstances  at¬ 
tending  my  earliest  entrance  into  this  w  icked  w'orld. 
There  is  such  a  degree  of  vagueness  clinging  to  even 
those  recollections  of  the  event,  which  1  have  cher¬ 
ished,  that  1  can  hardly  venture  to  introduce  them  into 
a  serious  matter-of-flict  history  like  this.  I  think, 
however,  it  w'as  not  the  case  with  me  as  it  was  with 
an  intimaU;  friend  of  mine,  who  was  lately  hung,  poor 
fellow  !  who  W'as  w'ont  to  assert  that  he  remembered 
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thr  hour  of  his  hirtli  with  the  utmost  distinctness, and 
more  by  this  token,  his  father  and  mother  had  pone 
upon  a  visit  to  a  distant  city,  and  had  left  him  alone 
at  home  to  keep  house  durinp  their  absence. 

I  cannot  forln^ar  U>  pause  here,  to  pay  a  tearful  trib¬ 
ute  to  my  depart**d  friend.  He  was  a  rattle-headed, 
w’anii-hearted,  dasliinp,  care-for-nobody  iu^m  of  hu¬ 
manity.  No  person  could  drink  lonper,  swear  louder, 
or  fiplit  harder  than  Hob  Nokes.  Ilut,  alas  !  with  all 
these  virtues,  he  had  one  fault.  His  know  ledge  of  tlic 
dead  lanpuapes  was  none  the  best.  This  mipht  have 
been  owinp  either  to  the  fact  that  his  father  was  not  a 
linpuist,  or  that  his  teacher  w'as  incompetent,  or  that 
he  was  more  fond  of  huntinp  epps  in  the  out-houses  of 
the  neiphborhooil,  tlian  of  divinp  into  the  mysU  ries  of 
tlie  alphabet,  or  unravellinp  the  intricacies  of  orthop- 
raphy,  etymolopy,  syntax  and  prosody.  Whatever 
mipht  have  been  the  cause  of  his  defective  education, 
its  effect  was  fatil.  Ilut  for  this,  he  mipht  now  have 
l»ern  at  my  elbow’,  fat  and  jovial  as  he  was  once,  in¬ 
stead  of  stindinp,  in  articulo  morlU^  like  a  fac  similie 
of  (/alvin  Kdson,  in  a  d'ark  corner  of  Doctor  Anatomy's 
dissectiiip  room.  Ilob  could  never  exactly  understand 
tbo  <lifference  betw’een  mtum  and  tuum^  and  upon  the 
attinnpt  of  an  impertinent  constable  to  explain  it  to 
him  in  a  somewhat  abrupt  manner,  he  prew’  choleric, 
and  knockinp  John  Doe,  vi  et  armU^  into  a  neipbborinp 
putter,  he  transported  himself  with  what  locomotive 
despatch  ho  could  command,  to  a  neiphboriup  prop- 
pery.  Tlie  next  morninp  tl»e  sun  looked  in  upon  him 
dimly  throuph  the  iron  pratinps  of  a  prison-window’. 
Somew’hat  the  wors(^  for  his  last  nipht's  debauch,  with 
stiffened  limbs  and  an  achinp  he'ad,  he  found  himself 
stretched  upon  a  p’allet  of  straw,  while  around  him 
were  massy  w  alls  of  stone,  and  fasU'iied  to  his  ankle, 
an  uply  iron  chain,  w  hose  other  end  w’as  firmly  sta¬ 
pled  to  the  floor.  He  w  as  evidently  in  limbo,  buthow’ 
he  came  there  he  could  not  Udl.  'Fime,  however,  de- 
veloperl  all.  The  constable,  it  seems,  from  some  un¬ 
accountable  w  him,  or  to  w  reak  his  venpeance  upon 
honest  Hob,  lead  incorrtinently  kicked  the  bucket  w’hile 
restinp  in  the  putter,  and  my  channinp  friend  was 
committed  for  murder.  Tire  day  of  his  trial  came,  and 
thouph  the  court  assipned  him  able  counsel.  Mister 
Nokes,  with  an  indep'ndenct  which  I  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  to  others  similarly  situated,  resolved  to  plead 
his  ow'n  cause.  This  imprudent  step  was  probably 
owinp  partly  to  his  distrust  of  the  honesty  of  the 
“  ptmtleinen  of  the  bar,”  and  partly  to  an  overweeninp 
confidence  in  himsedf.  His  defence  was  as  eh)- 
quent  as  it  w'as  unique;  but  it  availed  himnotliinp; 
so  he  made  his  will,  packed  up  his  “duds,”  and 
cleared  out  at  the  back-door  of  this  unfriendly  and 
persecutinp  world,  on  the  Ifith  of  July,  Anno  Domini, 
1H31.  'Hie  briphtest  flowers  are  the  earliest  to  fade. 
This  is  my  consolation.  Moreover  the  name  of  my 
friend  is  immortalized,  and  the  memory  of  his  virtues 
can  never  die.  Tliey  have  alike  been  embalmed  in 
“  imperishable  verse,”  for  thus  were  sundry  dopprel 
lines  w’ritten  upon  his  “  Death  and  Dyinp  Confessions,” 
by  tlio  Reverend  Neheraiah  Scropps,  baptized  in  an 
editorial  of  two  columns  and  a  half,  in  tliat  unprece¬ 


dentedly  interestinp  and  universally  circul’otcd  paper, 
“TThe  Scrabblctown  Aurora  Borealis  and  Blazinp  Me¬ 
teor  of  the  North.”  But  what  avails  the  story  of  the 
pasti  Mister  Robert  Nokes  is  dead.  He  perished 
early,  a  martyr  to  his  indifferent  knowledpe  of  Latin  ; 
and  on  a  plain  sbab  of  free-stone  which  does  not  mark 
the  spot  whore  his  dust  reposes,  has  been  rudely  chis¬ 
elled  the  followinp  epitaph-: 


CHAPTER  II. 

Containing  a  veritable  description  of  the  aiitbor's  person,  and 

his  own  opinion  of  mutters  appertaining  tben  to. 

Nature,  w  ho  has  been  but  a  closcrfisted  step-mother 
to  many  of  her  clnldren,  poured  her  choicest  pifts 
upon  me  w  ith  a  liberal  hand.  I  certainly  ouphtto  feel 
thankful  for  her  many  favors,  and  1  trust  I  do.  Than 
her  I  love  noUiinp  more  truly,  except  myself,  my  din¬ 
ner  and  my  dop.  Shall  1  enumerate  her  pifts  1  Shall 
1  sum  up  the  perfections  of  my  person  1  Let  me  see. 
Apollo  W’as  a  pood-lookinp  fellow’,  unquestionably, 
considerinp  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  But  Apollo 
w  as  a  heathen.  His  tailor  was  a  heathen,  and  bore 
no  more  comparison  to  tlie  tailors  of  tlie  present  day, 
than  the  Sphynxes  of  Kpypt  to  the  statues  of  Praxit- 
iles  or  the  V'enus  de  Medicis.  I  apprehend  that  the 
same  comparison  between  Mr.  Apollo  and  myself 
would  be  no  more  than  just.  It  w  ould  only  be  makinp 
the  necessary  allow  ance  for  the  improvements  of  mod¬ 
ern  times.  My  form  furnishes  a  incdel  of  elepant 
proportionment,  barrinp  my  nether  limbs,  w  hich,  truth 
to  tell,  are  cruelly  w’arped,  for  the  limbs  of  a  handsome 
man.  This  defect,  however,  is  not  to  be  laid  to  the 
charpe  of  dame  Nature,  for  when  they  came  from  her 
plastic  hands,  they  were  as  straipht  as  a  marlinpspike 
and  nearly  as  lonp.  The  transformation  happened  on 
this  wise ;  cominp  from  a  neighbor’s  melon-yard,  on  a 
certain  occasion,  in  too  hot  haste  to  look  either  behind 
or  before  me  with  much  circumspection,  and  feeling 
rather  uncomfortable  by  reason  of  a  large  charge  of 
coarse  salt,  unceremoniously  lodged  in  my  hinder  man 
by  an  uncircumcised  Philistine,  who  had  the  audacity 
to  mistake  me  for  a  tliief,  simply  because  I  was  march¬ 
ing  quietly  off  with  a  bag  of  his  finest  melons  on  my 
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back,  I  stumbled  over  a  ricketty  W'all,  and  i;inded  in  I 
a  deep,  dry  ditch,  on  the  opposite  side.  JSix  weeks 
afterwards  I  hobbled  on  crutches  to  the  office  of  Dr. 
Anatomy,  and  relucUuitly  paid  him  for  mendinjr  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  bones  which  my  mother’s  only  son  had  unfor¬ 
tunately  fractured  in  some  of  his  jjraceless  freaks. 

But  to  complete  the  catiilogue  of  my  personal  at¬ 
tractions.  Short  men,  to  my  apprehension,  are  an 
abomination.  They  always  remind  one  so  of  a  little 
old  woman  in  inexpressibles,  that  to  endure  them 
challenjres  the  exercise  of  the  most  unalloytMl  In'iiev- 
olence.  Not  but  that  they  are  very  jj^od  in  their  place, 
on  the  cobbler’s  bench  or  tlie  tailor’s  sliop  board,  where 
from  their  heaped  up  posture,  tlieir  sin  of  dwarfishness 
mijrht  be  overlooked  or  forjrotten  ;  but  in  the  ball  room, 
on  horseback,  alontr  the  fashionable  promenade,  they 
are  an  outrage  upon  correct  taste,  and  a  nuisance  to 
g’ood  society,  that  none  but  the  meekest  of  ('hristian 
men  can  patiently  endure.  1  am  a  tall  man.  'I'he  sin 
of  dwarfishness  rests  not  upon  my  soul.  Standing  in 
slippers,  my  altitude  is  six  feet  four.  My  merits  should 
be  measured  by  the  cubic  inch,  to  be  righteously  aji- 
prcciated.  If  the  brain  he  indeed  the  seat  of  the  mind, 
few  will  have  the  hardihood  to  deny  that  1  am  hij^h- 
minded.  If  to  be  tall  is  to  be  virtuous,  then  beyond 
cavil  does  my  longitude  entitle  me  to  canonization. 

A  Roman  nose,  dark  eyes,  dark  whiskers,  and  a 
mustachio  worn  a  la  Turk,  set  off  my  face  to  peculiar 
advantage,  and  give  me  the  romantic  aspect  of  a  pirate. 
W  ith  my  mouth  I  am  well  satisfied.  It  could  hardly 
have  been  more  expressively  formed,  had  the  super¬ 
vision  of  its  workmanship  been  eiitnisted  entirely  to 
myself.  W  hite  as  polished  ivory,  and  w  ithout  spot  or 
defect,  appear  my  teeth,  barring  three  that  once  occu¬ 
pied  a  front  position,  but  which  w’ere,  upon  a  certain 
occasion,  unceremoniously  knocked  down  my  throat 
by  an  unmannerly  mechanic,  because  1  attempted  to 
kiss  his  pretty  wife,  w’ithoiit  first  obtaining  her  con¬ 
sent.  Dr.  Dentd,  however,  has  .supplied  the  defi¬ 
ciency,  so  that  the  comelim'ss  of  my  counUMiance  is 
not  essentially  marred.  Uglier  faces  than  iniric  have 
put  money  into  their  owners’  purst^s,  and  a  less  aris¬ 
tocratic  bearing  enabled  many  a  graceless  scamp  to 
palm  himself  upon  the  community  as  a  scion  of  nobil¬ 
ity.  Thanks  to  the  Liilor-gentry — for  unless  thanks 
will  be  taken  by  them  at  par,  they  must  inevitably 
suffer — in  the  matter  of  dress  1  am  faultless,  and  a 
well-modelled  person  is  set  off  to  most  excellent  ad¬ 
vantage,  by  a  suit  that  a  prince  might  wear,  and  deem 
iiimself  a  king. 

*'  Clothe:!  make  the  man,  and  want  of  them  the  fellow.”  j 
CHAPTER  III. 

Giving  some  account  of  the  author’s  mother,  and  her  moral 
teachings,  Hith  u  description  of  school-discipline  ‘*as  it 
was.”  The  chapter  closes  with  a  few  eulogistic  punigraphs 
upon  a  very  religious  farmer,  to  whoso  guardianship  was 
committed  a  portion  of  the  author’s  tender  years. 

I  have  already  hinted  at  my  parentage,  and  I  trust 
that  a  mere  hint  w  ill  be  enough.  It  is,  in  sooth,  a 
subject  upon  which  1  am  not  ambitious  to  dilate.  A 


full  developcmrnt  of  this  portion  of  my  history  would 
be  of  no  particular  benefit  to  myself,  and  would  ad»l 
but  little  to  the  reputation  of  my  mother. 

The  benefit  of  her  instructions  and  example  I  en¬ 
joyed  but  a  short  time.  W  bile  she  lived  she  gave  me 
what  love  she  had  to  spare,  and  made  up  for  all  ih'- 
ficiencit^s  in  parental  affection,  hy  long  lectures  upon 
morality,  inU*rsperstMl  with  ocra.sional  ejaeulaiioiis  Xo 
the  Supreme  Being,  that  even  charity  itself  could 
hanlly  interpret  as  the  language  of  devotion,  (’ertaiii 
it  is,  liowever,  that  she  had  not  read  her  Bilde  in  vain. 
With  various  passagi's  in  the  character  of  Solomon 
sho  was  particularly  delighted,  aiul  most  religiously 
<lid  she  believe  with  the  son  of  Bathslu'ba,  that  to 
spare  the  rod  was  to  8jM»il  tlio  child.  With  a  judi¬ 
ciousness  worthy  of  all  praise,  she  !h'termine!l  that  I 
should  not  he  spoiled  ;  and  oftt'ii  have  my  t'ars  an«l 
my  hack  borne  umMjuiviH'al  testimony  to  her  faithful 
performance  of  the  only  Bible  j>recept  .she  ever  thought 
it  w  ortli  her  while  to  obey. 

But,  “whom  the  (lods  love,  die  young.”  My  nu>- 
tluT  died  in  her  thirtieth  year.  1  elierisli  the  ilale  w  illi 
more  than  ordinary  care,  as  it  constitutes  the  only  evi¬ 
dence  she  ever  furnished  that  she  w  as  an  especial  fa¬ 
vorite  of  heaven. 

A  kind  farmer  took  me  into  his  family  and  sent  me 
to  school,  where  my  improvement  never  hceaiiH*  a 
matti'r  of  much  notorh'ty.  T’hose  srhool-<lays,  nath- 
less,  were  glorious  days  for  me.  Happiness  and  I 
were  chums.  Not  liut  that  1  r!*eeived  my  fidl  share 
of  the  discipline  of  the  hireh,  for  as  the  worthy  jietl- 
agogue,  who  was  commissioned  to  teach  my  young 
ideas  liow  to  shoot,  made  it  a  prominent  ohligatiiai, 
both  in  his  creed  and  liis  code,  to  llog  at  least  twenty 
of  his  hopi‘ful  pupils  per  diem,  and  as  there  were  iiul 
forty  in  the  school,  my  turns  to  suffer  the  penalty  of 
my  misdeeds  an<l  Master  Switehenrs  caprice,  eouhl 
not  with  any  show’  of  proprii-ty  be  likened  to  “aiig«  Th 
visits,”  or  a  decrepit  old  w’oman’s  t<*eth.  Never  did 
eels  become  more  areustonu’d  to  h(*ing  Hayed  alive, 
than  I  to  the  disciplining  pains  of  my  worthy  tutor's 
hand.  The  corporeal  suffering,  liowever,  w  as  all,  and 
this  was  soon  over.  Its  very  frejpuoey  and  univer¬ 
sality  in  the  school  precluded  any  connexion  with  it  of 
any  feeling  of  disgrace. 

None  the  less  keenly  for  these  birchen  interludes  to 
my  instmetions  in  the  mysteries  of  Vulgjir  Krai-tions, 
did  1  enjoy  my  tniant  sporUs,  wlieii  eseaprsl  from  tin* 
domination  of  my  most  contKdcntious  teacher.  T'besc 
were  the  days  in  which  1  zealously  built  upon  that 
foundation  to  my  character  which  my  mother  bail  laid. 
Acting  upon  the  true  Agrarian  principle  which  she  liad 
instilled  into  my  mind,  no  less  by  example  than  by 
precept,  the  orchards,  the  dove-cotes  and  the  h(^n-roostH 
of  the  neighborhood  w  ere  laid  under  fre<picnt  contri¬ 
butions.  In  one  particular  1  felt  very  willing  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  early  Christians — the  having  all  things  in 
common.  My  ze-al  in  reducing  this  principle  to  prac¬ 
tice,  against  the  remonstrances  of  multitudes  who 
claimed  to  respect  the  example  of  primitive  believers, 
will  be  considered,  1  tnist,  as  abundantly  balancing 
my  shortrcomings  in  other  respects,  and  as  giving, 
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upon  the  whole,  a  symmetry  to  my  Christian  charac¬ 
ter,  w'hich  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  rare.  1  may  unhesi- 
tatinffly  strike  the  balance  sheet  with  conscience  in 
this  manner,  when  I  have  liefore  me  examples  so  nu¬ 
merous,  of  men  whose  religion  is  so  excellent  in  theory 
that  they  can  see  no  particular  necessity  of  reducing 
it  to  practice. 

My  self  appointed  guardian  w’as  a  very  religious 
man,  and  from  him  1  imbibed  lessons  of  morality  that 
I  have  never  forgotten.  No  man  in  measuring  grain 
to  a  purchaser,  could  more  dexterously  scoop  out  a 
portion  from  the  middle  of  the  measure,  or  in  balimcing 
accounts  with  a  neighbor,  be  more  conscientiously 
scnipulous  in  exacting  his  dues,  even  to  the  last  mite. 
W  ith  him  it  was  a  favorite’ maxim,  which  he  always 
quot4  d  with  a  gravity  becoming  the  sacrSt^l  character 
of  the  text,  that  “  he  who  provideth  not  for  his  own 
household  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an 
infidel.”  13e  diligent  in  bmiiness,  was  another  apos¬ 
tolic  precept  which  he  w  as  sure  to  quote,  some  dozen 
or  twenty  times  a  day,  to  his  laborers  in  the  field,  from 
w  hich  they  very  justly  inferred  that  he  w  as  a  man  of 
extraordinary  piety,  and,  for  a  layman,  wonderfully 
versed  in  scriptural  lore. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Having  but  liiile  reference  to  the  author's  history,  but  useful 
as  illustrating  tlic  enlightened  zeal  and  consistent  godliness 
oflho  farmer  introduced  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

“Jehoida!”  said  my  honest  guardian  to  me,  one 
evening,  a  few  w'eeks  subsequent  to  my  mother’s 
death,  Jehoida,  if  you  w'aut  to  die  happily,  you  must 
live  virtuously.” 

“Sirl” 

■  “  In  your  mother’s  death  you  are  solemnly  warned, 
solemnly  warned,  I  say,  to  shun  her  wicked  ways  and 
lead  a  godly  life  in  this  present  evil  world,  for  you 
know'  that  Mr.  (’ontext  declares,  that  he  who  would 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  must  live  the  life  of  the 
righteous.” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  Jehoida,  I  have  my  fears  for  you.  My  soul  is  in 
frequent  travail  on  your  account.  You  are  yet  in  the 
gall  of  hittiTness  and  the  bonds  of  ini({uity.  Your 
heart,  just  like  your  mother’s,  is  deceitful  above  all 
things,  and  desperately  wicked.  You  are  led  astray 
by  the  lying  vanities  of  the  world.  Dolly  U*lls  me 
ti'.at  you  are  aln'ady  so  hardened  in  sin,  as  to  keep  in 
your  chest  a  heathenish  book,  entitled  the  Travels  of 
Mungo  Park.  Can  it  be  possible  1” 

“  Yes,  sir !” 

Poor  deludiHl  boy  !  I  am  afraid  that  you  have 
become  n'probate,  and  have  lu'en  given  over  to  believe 
a  lie.  Do  you  know  the  dreadful  peril  that  your  pre¬ 
cious  soul  is  in  I” 

No,  sir.” 

“  This  .Mungo  Park,  I  tell  you,  was  a  godless  man, 
a  chilli  of  the  evil  one,  a  st'rvant  of  the  devil,  w  ho 
inste^ad  of  staying  at  home,  to  work  in  the  Lord’s 
vineyard  and  on  his  father’s  farm,  squandered  his  pre¬ 
cious  lime  in  w  andering  over  the  w  orld,  spending  his 


days  among  the  heathen  and  associating  with  niggers, 
which  is  not  seemly  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  saints  are  clothed  in  white  ;  and  at  length 
(jiod  visited  him  with  his  sore  and  terrible  judgments, 
and  he  was  destroyed  suddenly  and  that  without  rem¬ 
edy  ;  cut  dow'n  in  the  flow  er  of  his  manhood,  and  thus 
did  he  perish  miserably  among  the  heathen,  w  hose 
portion  he  chose  as  his  own.” 

“  Did  he  ?” 

“  Certainly — you  don’t  doubt  my  word,  do  you  1 
Jehoida  !  Jehoida !”  and  the  good  man’s  voice  became 
more  solemnly  sepulchral  than  ever,  “  you  must  not 
re  ad  the  writings  of  this  child  of  the  devil.  They  will 
tempt  you  to  sin.” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  In  the  morning  bring  the  abomination  to  me,  and  I 
w  ill  burn  it  in  the  fire,  so  that  the  Lord  visit  not  my 
household  in  his  w  rath,  as  of  old  he  did  the  camp  of 
Israel,  because  of  the  accursed  thing.  Go  to  bed !” 

I  went. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Illustrating  the  author’s  zeal  for  religion  and  the  character  of 
his  benevolence.  The  beauties  of  agrarianism  and  the 
misfortunes  of  the  author,  who  is  inducted  into  the  myste¬ 
ries  of  sculpture,  but  in  the  sequel  turns  tragedian  with 
whut  success  the  reader  w  ill  disi^over  through  patient  con¬ 
tinuance  unto  the  end. 

Six  years  I  tarried  w  ith  farmer  Norris,  during  which 
time,  besides  obtaining  ^considerable  knowledge  in 
farming  and  horse-jockeying,  I  learned  sundry  things, 
which  in  the  long  run,  I  apprehend  will  be  of  less  ad¬ 
vantage  to  me  than  I  had  once  supposed.  Barring  a 
propensity  to  rob  orchards,  pick  pockets,  and  play  at 
cards,  my  morals  were  in  a  very  healthy  condition,  and 
w  hen  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  1  left  my  guardian  to 
seek  my  fortune  w’here  it  might  best  be  found,  I  was 
decidedly  religious.  In  token  of  this  state  of  mind,  I 
well  remember  rebuking  a  drunkard  over  whose  car¬ 
case  I  had  unfortunately  stumbled  in  the  dark,  for  his 
beastliness  and  want  of  decency  in  lying  across  the 
path  of  sober  men,  and  w  hen  he  blasphemed  in  re¬ 
sponse,  I  rolled  him  into  a  neighboring  mill-pond  and 
left  him,  as  the  New-Kngland  puritans  did  the  old 
women  suspected  of  witchcraft,  to  sink  or  sw  im,  as 
the  case  might  be.  I  have  reason,  however,  to  believe 
that  the  sot  w  as  saved  from  drow  ning  by  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  sundry  ungodly  persons  passing  by,  w  ho  heard 
his  cries  for  help,  and  hastened  to  his  rescue,  not  con¬ 
sidering  that  he  was  sufleting  the  vengeance  of  the 
Lord  for  his  abominable  drunkenness. 

The  next  morning  1  found  myself  arrested,  at  the 
suit  of  the  sot,  upon  a  charge  of  assault  and  battery, 
but  through  the  defectiveness  of  his  evidence,  I  es¬ 
caped  unscathed.  This  I  considered  a  most  providen¬ 
tial  deliverance,  as  a  pecuniary  fine,  or  montli’s  im¬ 
prisonment  w  ould  have  been  at  that  time  particularly 
disagreeable  to  me.  Such  things  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
sidered  pleiisant  at  any  time.  .My  zeal  as  a  reformer, 
which  I  had  imbibed  from  my  excellent  friend  and 
guardian,  never  left  me.  A  few  weeks  after  my  dc- 
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parture  from  his  sheltering  roof,  it  was  very  unexpect¬ 
edly  called  into  exercise.  Passing  alonjr  a  bye-patlu 
late  one  evenincf,  in  search  of  a  lodsjincr-place  for  the 
ni^ht,  I  very  unexpectedly  stuinhled  upon  a  man 
stretched  across  the  road.  At  a  little  distance  stornl 
his  patient  horse,  lookinjf  sorrowfully  at  his  inasU^r, 
and  undoubtedly  thinking  of  the  comforts  of  the  st;ibh>. 
I  knew  the  man.  He  was  the  sheriff  of  the  county, 
and  far  more  addicted  to  intoxication  than  he  was  to 
honesty.  Distrusted  I  certainly  was,  hut  my  h(‘art 
could  never  forget  the  re(iiiisitions  of  henevolence. 
This  I  attribute  to  my  religious  education.  Taking 
the  inebriate  by  the  heels,  I  dragged  him  from  the 
path,  and  then  very  kindly  took  possession  of  his 
watch  and  purse,  lest  some  covetously  disposed  scoun¬ 
drel,  happening  that  way,  might,  under  strong  temj>- 
tation,  commit  a  robbery.  As  1  left  that  section  of  the 
country  early  the  next  morning,  1  never  found  it  con¬ 
venient  to  transmit  to  my  friend,  the  sheriff,  the  sev¬ 
eral  articles  that  1  had  so  benevolently  taken  into  my 
keeping.  Should  this  sketch  ever  meet  his  eye,  he 
will  be  reminded  of  the  circumstance  alluded  to,  and 
will  undoubU'dly  appreciate  the  trifling  favor  which  1 
had  the  happiness  of  rendering  him. 

In  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  North,  I  found 
ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  my  peculiar  gifts.  1 
was  a  Tammany  Hall  agrarian.  But  what  is  a  theory 
good  for  unless  it  be  reduced  to  practice!  I  was  a 
philosophic  agrarian.  The  sight  of  the  splendid  equi¬ 
pages  that  rolled  by  me  along  Broadway,  could  j)ro- 
duce  no  feeling  of  envy  in  a  breast  so  calm  as  mine. 
The  horses,  the  carriages,  the  gilded  trappings,  I  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  my  own  no  less  than  his  who  monopolized 
the  use  of  them.  In  accordance  with  this  correct  view 
of  the  matter,  I  scpiared  my  conduct.  The  result  of  my 
theory  reduced  to  practice  was  the  accumulation  with¬ 
in  my  trunk,  of  a  multitude  of  trinkets,  watches,  pen¬ 
knives,  etc.,  etc.,  while  my  receipts  from  an  honest 
Isrealite,  who  kept  a  second-hand  clothing  store,  ave¬ 
raged  from  twenty-five  to  a  hundred  dollars  per  week. 
Of  course  I  lived  like  a  gentleman,  never  once  doubt¬ 
ing  that  I  had  as  good  a  claim  to  the  title  as  one  half 
of  the  swindlers  in  broad-cloth  who  wear  it. 

But  good  luck  d(H^s  not  last  forever.  1  was  compel¬ 
led  to  encounter  the  vulgar  prejudices  and  the  anticpia- 
ted  notions  of  society,  and  worse  than  all,  the  vigilance 
of  Old  Hays.  Dick  Hiker,  however,  was  in  powiT  at 
that  time,  and  he  was  my  especial  friend.  '^Ph rough 
his  kindness,  1  was  furnished  with  boarding  and  lodg¬ 
ing  at  the  public  expence,  for  thirty  days,  when  iny 
kind  friends  fearing  that  my  health  wonbl  -suffer  from 
a  sedentary  life,  provided  me  a  very  nice  situation  on 
an  island,  a  few  miles  from  New  York.  Hen^  I  ser¬ 
ved  an  apprenticeship  of  tv/o  years,  in  the  stone-cut- 
ting  business,  and  became  somewhat  an  adept  in  the 
art.  So  exemplary  were  my  habits  during  this  time, 
that  not  once  did  I  leave  the  island  or  quit  my  work, 
to  engage  in  unseemly  amusements.  The  reader  will 
give  me  due  credit  for  this,  when  he  takes  into  view 
the  manifold  temptations  to  do  so,  to  which  I  was  con¬ 
stantly  exposed. 

But  iny  ge.ii  is  could  not  alwtys  be  c.*ampeJ  over  a 


block  of  granite.  I  left  my  work — I  became  a  traveler. 
Believing  my  uilent  was  fitted  to  the  stage,  I  coniu'ct- 
ed  myself  with  a  company  of  strolling  actors,  and  made 
my  debut  as  a  trageilian,  in  a  large  barn,  in  Western 
Ohio.  From  the  repeatetl  bursts  of  laughter  that  greet¬ 
ed  my  performance,  I  was  induced  to  believe  that  my 
success  was  complete,  when  unluckily  1  missed  a  pas¬ 
sage,  hesitaU'd,  and  at  length,  in  my  confusion,  assu¬ 
med  the  w  rong  character,  when  I  was  tumultuously 
hissed  from  the  stage.  With  a  burning  cheek,  1  slunk 
away,  muttering  curses  upon  every  thing  connected 
with  the  drama,  from  Shakespeare  down  to  the  liU'- 
rary  hack,  who  arranges,  in  dramatic  onler,  thoughts 
pilfered  from  his  letters,  and  pedilles  the  felony  at  a 
penny  a  line.  The  contlagration  of  the  bam,  which 
took  place  that  very  night,  was  attributed  to  accident, 
but  had  it  not  been  for  the  explosion  of  a  loco-f(x*o,  (a 
maUdi,  not  a  politician,)  from  the  pocket  of  my  inex¬ 
pressibles,  the  rafters  of  that  building  might  long  have 
echoed  the  ghostly  cry,  “Macbeth  doth  murder  sleep.” 


CHAPTKR  VI. 

Telling  how  the  author  finds*  a  Yankee  but  loses  n  horse. 

Some  allusion  is  made  to  the  public  buildings  ut  Columbus. 

My  next  misfortune  was  the  result  of  impertinent 
curiosity.  Why  will  people  so  pertinaciously  persist 
in  prying  into  other  peojile’s  business,  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  an  eye  single  to  their  own?  The  (|uestion  is  one 
which  baffles  the  research  of  my  philosophy.  The 
fact,  however  is  too  palpable  to  be  mistaken.  In  my 
ow’n  melancholy  experience  I  have  been  furnished  with 
evidences  of  its  existence  of  the  most  indubitable 
character. 

A  few  w'eeks  subsequent  to  my  theatrical  disaster, 
1  found  myself  mounted  on  a  noble  half-bloodi'd  Ara¬ 
bian,  leisurely  riding  through  the  fertile  and  village- 
studded  countiy^  known  as  the  Western  Reserve.  The 
animal  1  rode  was  as  high-spirited  as  the  courser  of 
Alexander,  and  yet  as  docile  as  a  kid,  and  though  ho 
had  been  in  my  possession  but  about  a  week,  I  ha<l 
become  devotedly  atUiched  to  him.  Judge  then  of  my 
grief  at  being  most  sudilenly  and  ini(|uitously  deprived 
of  bim!  But  I  w  ill  not  anticipate. 

Bidieving  that  the  most  urgent  part  of  my  business 
was  performed,  contrary  to  my  usual  custom  I  ro<le  into 
a  nourishing  village  at  noon-day,  and  halting  before  the 
principal  inn,  gave  my  bridle  to  an  alti  ntive  hostler, 
and  lounging  lazily  into  the  bar-room,  called  for  a 
lijftwl  of  hot  whiskey  punch.  While  the  lusc  ious  bev¬ 
erage  was  in  tbe  course  of  prejiaration,  my  eye  w'as 
attracted  by  the  staring  capitals  of  a  large  handbill, 
unblushingly  posted  up  in  front  of  the  bar.  I  could 
but  cboose  to  read.  “One  lIuNDiiEn  Dollars  Re¬ 
ward”  ! — such  was  the  attractive  caption.  TTie  ad- 
vertis<*r  had  lost  a  horse.  Worse  than  this — he  afflrm- 
ed  that  it  had  been  stolen  from  him.  W'orse  yet — he 
asserted  that  he  knew’  the  thief.  Worst  of  all  ho 
stoutly  asseverated  that  the  redemptionless  scoundrel 
was  one  Jehoida  Haw’kins,  ulut»  Robert  Smith,  mVa# 
Peter  Johnson,  Uq,  &c.  Ajc.  An  accurate  description 
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of  the  horec  and  of  tho^ — the — the — I  nii^ht  as  well 
out  with  it— the  thirf  was  g^iven  in  the  bill.  I  read  it 
over  carefully.  A  vague  suspicion  flashed  upon  my 
mind  that  t!je  advertiser,  who  signed  himself  Isaac 
'niompson,  was  disposed  to  cast  insulting  aspersions 
upon  my  characU  r.  'I’lie  similarity  of  tlm  names 
given  to  those  which  I  had  at  dilTerent  times  assumed, 
and  the  provokingly  accurate  description  of  my  per¬ 
son,  even  to  my  crooked  locomotives,  left  me  no  nK)m 
to  doubt  tliat  the  vindictive  Gentile  was  insinuating 
that  I  was  no  hettfrr  than  I  ought  to  be.  I  colored  with 
indignation,  and  lliereiipcn  turned  away  from  the  li¬ 
bellous  abomination,  and  coolly  drank  my  punch. 

As  I  sat  down  tlie  glass  and  daintily  picked  up  a 
lump  of  sugar  with  my  aristocratic  fingers,  the  hostler 
enU*red.  lie  wore  an  in(|uisilive  lo('k,  and  I  imme¬ 
diately  conjectured  that  he  w  as  some  emigrating  Yan¬ 
kee,  whose  propensity  to  quiz  honester  people  than 
himsedf  he  had  unfortunately  brought  along  with  his 
peculiar  eastern  dialect.  I  was  right. 

“Mister,”  he  began,  with  a  half  confident,  half 
bashful  look  “may  1  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  you  what 
you’ll  take  for  that  beast  of  your’nl” 

“  I  do  not  wish  to  sell.” 

“  A  tanial  fine  critter  he  is  though — W’culd’nt  you 
swap  I” 

am  unwilling  to  part  with  him.” 

“  Well — like  enough  you  be,  but  what  do  you  valy 
him  atl” 

“  Two  hundred  dollars.” 

“Whew! — you  didn’t  giVi  that  for  him,  though  1” 

“  I  gave  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  got  him  at  a  bar¬ 
gain.”  1  hope  to  be  forgiven — the  lie. 

“Mister,  may  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ax  where  you  got 
him— //mZ  Aon;?” 

The  last  clause  of  the  st*ntence  I  considered  some¬ 
what  equivocal,  nor  tlitl  I  by  any  means  like  the  ex- 
j)ression  of  the  fellow’s  face  at  tlie  time,  so  1  fidl  liack 
upon  my  reserved  rights,  and  n  fuse<l  to  give  further 
heed  to  his  impertinence.  The  boor  tlien  turned  to  the 
lamllord. 

“  S<|uire,”  said  he,  “  I  suppose  you  have  never 
8(»rn  (icneral  Thompson’s  hulf-bloodcd  Arabian,  have 
you?’’ 

‘*\o” — was  the  landlord’s  quiet  rejoinder,  “and 
I’m  afraid  the  (h'lieral  ’ll  nevt*r  S4'e  him  again.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know — I  was  the  (JeiuTal’s  hr!p  f(»r 
more  than  six  months,  and  took  e.ire  of  Oceohi  for  him 
— that  was  the  name  he  gin  his  critter — and  I  know 
every  hair  of  his  hide.  I’d  like  to  have  the  fingering 
of  that  ere  hundred  dollars  lell’d  about  in  that  print,” 
and  the  fellow  poinU'd  his  dirty  finger  to  the  advertise¬ 
ment  that  I  had  a  moment  before  read. 

“  Mister,”  continued  the  blackguard,  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  pause,  turning  suddenly  upon  me,  “that  horse 
of  your’n  looks  enough  like  General  Thompson’s  Occ- 
ula  to  be  his  twin  brother.” 

“Dot's  he?”  I  answert*d  interrogatively,  in  a  kind 
of  abstracted  manner,  inwardly  cursing  the  whole 
Yankee  race,  from  the  pi'dler  of  wooden  nutmegs 
down  to  the  pioneer  wootlchopper. 

“  Sartin”— he  promptly  answered,  and  added  w  ith 


a  little  more  emphasis  than  1  considered  justifiable  at 
the  time*  “  you  look  enough  like  that  Jehoida  Haw¬ 
kins,  alias  Hobert  i^mith,  alias  Peter  Johnson,  to  be 
Am  tw  in  brother.” 

All  eyes  were  instantly  turned  upon  me.  I  W'as  in¬ 
dignant — 1  blustered — I  swore. 

I  might  have  been  quiet  for  all  thejyood  it  did  me. 

Hefore  nightfall  I  had  carefully  examined  the  four 
sides  of  a  small  stone  room  in  a  large  stone  building, 
and  while  looking  at  the  narrow  iron-grated  window 
through  which  the  daylight  struggled  doubtfully,  1 
w  as  impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  w  as  easier  to  get 
in  than  to  get  out. 

I  afterwards  removed  to  Columbus,  the  Ib’tate  very 
consideruU'ly  providing  me  with  a  conveyance  and  an 
escort,  so  high  did  1  stand  at  the  time  in  public  esti¬ 
mation.  ’I'hough  I  remained  at  the  state  capital  three 
years,  1  took  but  little  interest  in  the  business  of  legis¬ 
lation,  and  as  for  associating  w  ith  the  democratic  law  ¬ 
makers,  I  felt  that  I  had  not  yet  fallen  so  low’  as  that. 
My  opportunities  to  examine  the  public  buildings  at 
Columl)us  w  ere  somewhat  limited,  and  w  hen  thorough¬ 
ly  disgusted  with  the  place,  I  left  it  at  the  close  of  the 
third  year,  I  felt  no  anxiety  to  renew  my  accpiaintance 
w  ith  the  only  public  building  I  had  entered  during  my 
sojourn  at  the  seat  of  Government. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Ill  which  the  nuthor  gives  some  nreonnt  of  his  success  ns  a 

pivneher,  iiiid  his  [»rcsoiit  opinion  of  tl.c  ministrv. 

I  had  a  call  to  preach.  From  what  source  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  I  w  ill  not  now’  step  to  debate.  My  first  effert 
w  as  eminently  successful.  A  volume  of  rare  sermons 
which  I  carefully  transcribed  with  my  own  hand  and 
committed  to  memory,  contributed  mere  to  my  popu¬ 
larity  than  I  had  anticipated.  Whatever  reverses  of 
fortune  I  had  experienced  w  hile  wearing  the  homely  ti¬ 
tle  which  I  inherited  from  my  mother,  as  the  Keverend 
Ferdinand  Augustus  Fitz  Fust-ace,  I  lived  on  the  fat 
of  the  land,  was  smiled  upon  by  the  young,  caressed  by 
the  old,  and  honored  by  all.  Perilous  popularity !  A 
humbler  sphere  had  been  a  safer  one.  (’rowds  gath¬ 
ered  to  hear  me  from  the  whole  country  round,  anil 
little  dreamed  1  of  the  sudden  reverse  that  was  to  be¬ 
fall  me,  as  1  rode  exultingly  upon  the  wave  of  pt  pu- 
larity. 

The  last  sermon  that  I  preached  was  inU'rrupted  by 
an  unpleasant  incident.  In  the  middle  of  its  most 
elo<|ucnl  passage,  my  eye  ri'sted  upon  a  face  among 
the  crowd  that  seemed  familiar  to  me.  1  looked 
again.  1  could  not  be  mistaken.  The  know  ing  look 
— the  cunning  leer — the  half  assured,  half  doubtful 
expression — it  must  be  so— my  apprehension  w  as  con¬ 
firmed.  It  was  the  emigrating  Yankee  hostler.  It 
was  evident  that  he  knew  me.  My  self  possession 
was  gone.  I  stammered — I  hesitated — 1  blundered. 
A  laughing  devil  lurked  in  the  A'ankee’s  eye.  He 
was  evidently  enjoying  my  embarrassment.  “Skin 
for  skin,”  1  exclaimed  in  my  confusion,  trying  to  re¬ 
gain  the  llircad  of  my  discourse,  “  skin  for  skin,  all 
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that  a  man  hath  will  he  ^vc  for  liis  life,  as  out  Sav¬ 
iour  saith.” 

'ITie  Yankee  started  to  his  feet.  “Tie  may  be  your 
Saviour,”  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  “but  1  can  tell  you, 
parson  Hawkins,  *he  aint  mine!”  Instantly  the 
Church  was  in  an  uproar.  “He’s  drunk!”  said  one. 
“He’s  crazy!”  cried  another.  “Put  him  down!” 
“Take  him  out!”  “Hold  him  fast!”  “Secure  his 
arms !”  cried  a  dozen  voices  at  once.  The  old  wo¬ 
men  said  “La  !”  and  the  youn^  women  fainted,  Tlie 
Yankee  w'as  seized.  He  did  not  attempt  to  resist, 
though  I  prayed  in  my  soul  that  he  might.  Then  he 
would  have  been  knocked  dow  n,  and  perhaps  beaten 
to  a  jelly,  and  that  w'ould  have  been  an  end  of  him, 
and  of  my  embarrassment  together.  -He  did  worse 
than  resist.  He  was  self-possessed  and  calm.  In 
language  at  once  dignified  and  respectful  he  begged 
to  be  heard.  “Your  preacher  is  an  imposter  1”  said 
he.  There  was  no  passion  in  his  voice.  The  Lord 
forgive  him  for  his  sin,  for  I  have  vowed  that  I  never 
will.  The  crow'd  paused.  It  w'as  a  fatal  pause  for 
my  ministerial  reputation.  Some  believed  the  \ew’ 
Englander.  The  audience  began  to  take  sides.  I 
had  penetration  enough  to  discover  that  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  my  clerical  claims  would  be  the  result  of  this 
partizanship,  and  an  investigation  w’as  the  very  tiling 
I  did  not  covet.  Let  tlie  reader  imagine  himself  in 
my  circumstances,  and  he  will  be  able  in  some  degree 
to  appreciate  my  feelings. 

I  left  the  town  the  next  morning  b(*fore  daylight 
upon  l)usiness  so  urgent  that  it  did  not  admit  of  my 
tarrying  for  my  second  (piarter’s  salary,  which  w’ould 
have  been  due  in  about  twelve  weeks;  so  to  bear 
my  expenses  on  the  road,  I  was  suHiciently  thought¬ 
ful  to  take  along  w  ith  me  my  landlady’s  silver  spoons, 
together  with  a  hundred  dollar  note  that  slie  had  very 
carelessly  left  in  a  secretary  that  a  key  of  mine  could 
open. 

Preaching  is  a  bad  business  at  best.  I  entertain  a 
miserly  opinion  of  the  ministr}". 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Which  will  be  best  explained  in  the  reading  of  it. 

From  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis,  the  traveler  may 
journey  pleasantly  enough,  by  steamboat,  provided  he 
has  very  good  accommodations,  an  obliging  Captain, 
agreeable  company  and  excellent  fare.  My  own  ex¬ 
perience  w'arrants  the  assertion. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  moonlight  night  in  June  that  1 
found  myself  seated  on  the  after  deck  of  the  good 
steam  boat  Cleopatra  as  she  gallantly  trod  the  waves 
of  the  broad  Ohio  like  a  thing  of  life.  I  felt  that  I 
was  a  heart-broken  man.  Kemcmbrances  of  the  w^orld’s 
unkindness  thronged  upon  me  until  my  spirit  was 
burdened  with  its  sorrows.  The  measured  churning 
of  the  boat’s  engine — rtie  dash  and  sparkle  of  the 
waters  thrown  up  into  the  moonlight  by  the  action  of 
the  wheel,  the  very  moonlight  itself  tinging  the 
waves  of  the  beautiful  river  and  doubtfully  revealing 


the  opposing  shores,  seemed  alike  to  contribute  to  my 
melancholy.  1  looked  at  the  muon,  then  to  tlie  river, 
and  finally  upon  myself,  and  began  to  moralize.  It 
was  very  repieliensible,  I  know,  hut  how  could  1  help 
it?  I  claim  to  be  no  more  than  human,  and  the  tide 
of  humanity  is  as  subject  to  its  ebbs  and  flow  s  as  any 
other  tide.  Perhaps  it  is  as  subject  as  any  other  to 
the  influences  of  the  moon.  My  business,  however, 
is  to  record  facts,  not  to  broach  tlieories,  nor  to  indulge 
in  unprofitable  speculations. 

My  reverie  was  intemipted.  A  silver}'  voice  was 
in  my  ear.  It  stole  upon  my  soul  with  its  winning 
music,  and  the  misanthrophy  which  had  been  gather¬ 
ing  over  my  heart  like  a  coal  of  ice,  melted  gradually 
away.  1  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  an  earnest  con¬ 
versation  with  one  w  ho  I  felt  assunnl  w’as  as  gotnl  as 
she  W’as  beautiful.  Dark  radiant  eyes— -ilark  hair — 
an  oval  face — cheeks  rosy  and  dimpled — an  expressive 
mouth — a  faultless  form — a  w  inning  tongue.  I  verily 
believe  I  must  have  been  crazy  or  in  love  at  the  time, 
as  I  found  in  t!ie  morning,  as  1  was  rumaging  my 
hat,  an  attempt  at  moonlight  versification  into  which 
were  curiously  woven  t!ie  several  phrases,  recorded 
above,  and  tlie  whole  tout  ensemhie  applied  to  Miss 
Angelina  Matilda  Ammidon — my  inamorata  of  the 
preceeding  evening. 

Disgusted  with  the  vile,  trafficking,  inquisitive  spirit 
of  the  northern  and  western  states,  iny  countenanco 
was  turned  Texas  ward,  and  I  was  resolved  to  seek  in 
that  land  of  chivalry,  a  refuge  and  a  home.  There, 
thought  1,  I  shall  find  a  community  of  feeling  arnl  of 
interest,  and  while  the  generous  spirits  of  San  Jacinto 
will  be  able  to  sympathise  with  me  in  those  peculi¬ 
arities  of  mind  and  temperament  w  hich  disqualify  mo 
for  companionship  w'ith  the  cold-blomled  and  specu¬ 
lating  North,  1  cannot  doubt  that  my  education  ami 
habits  have  alike  qualified  me  for  a  correct  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  qualities  of  hand  and  heart  that  distinguish¬ 
ed  the  inhabitants  of  this  (Jarden  of  the  World.  An¬ 
gelina  Matilda  Ammidon  diverted  me  from  iny  pur¬ 
pose.  I  was  in  love. 

I  left  the  boat  at  St.  Louis.  She  dated  from  that 
enlightened  city.  Six  days  I  tarried.  The  years  of 
my  celibacy  were  over.  Miss  Angelina  Matilda 
Ammidon  had  eonsenU'd  to  become  iny  wife.  Was 
not  I  a  happy  man  ?  She  was  an  heiress.  Four  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  land,  available  stock  in  the  insiinince 
offices  and  in  the  banks,  and  a  gang  of  fifty  negrex's 
were  to  be  her  dowry.  So  she  assured  me,  and  who 
could  deem  that  the  wife  of  his  youth  would  speak 
with  a  double  tongue’.  True,  her  estate  was  in  anoth¬ 
er  county,  but  at  the  completion  of  the  honey-moon 
we  were  to  pay  it  a  visit.  Alas ! 

Six  days  was  I  a  married  man.  On  the  seventh 
my  wedded  spouse  eloped  with  a  strolling  play-actor, 
taking  with  her  the  rem.ains  of  my  hundred  dollar  note, 
and  the  silver  spoons  that  I  had  horrtywed  of  my  land¬ 
lady.  Her  stocks  and  her  negroes  were  as  fugitive  as 
she. 

Women  arc  all  false,  and  marriage  is  a  misera¬ 
ble  imposition.  I’ll  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
either. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Dr«criptivc  of  a  ipoculatiun  which  terminated  more  dii^aa* 
trously  than  it  l>egan.  The  chapter  concludes  with  sundry 
•age  reflections  upon  the  hahits  and  customs  of  the  South* 
runs,  in  w’hicii  very  pointed  allusion  is  made  to  their  misera¬ 
ble  piiverty.  AI>olitionistM  and  slaveholders  are  earnestly 
ro<iuestod  to  skip  over  to  the  next  chapter. 

Deserted  by  my  wife,  I  mi^ht  have  hung  myself — 
ha<l  not  my  findings  and  my  philosophy  alike  revolU'd 
at  the  proposition.  Hanging  is  a  vulgar  piece  of  busi¬ 
ness  at  best,  thought  1,  and  besides,  where  is  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  a  man's  anticipating  his  faU^I  I  will  wait. 
Fortune  owes  me  a  goml  turn,  for  the  many  crosses  she 
has  given  me.  Pay  day  will  come. 

It  canu*. 

I  fell  in  with  a  speculating  Yankee.  Like  myself 
he  fell  severely  “  the  pressure  in  the  money  market.” 
He  was  out  at  the  elbows  and  I  was  out  of  cash.  Hut 
while  1  was  for  obuiining  a  loan  of  some  hundr(‘<ls  or 
thousands,  without  subjecting  mystdf  to  the  liability 
of  a  refusal,  he  was  for  replenishing  our  empty  pockets 
in  the  way  of  honc'st  trade.  When  was  Yankee  inge¬ 
nuity  ever  at  fault!  He  disguised  himself  as  a  negro, 
and  volunU^ered  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  my  slave. 
In  return  for  this  amiable  condescension,  I  Wiis  to  sell 
him,  prxrket  the  proceeds  of  the  bargain,  and  thereupon 
“  absquatulaUs”  while  he  would  watch  his  opportu¬ 
nity  to  (;scape  from  his  purchaser,  rejoin  me  at  some 
point  agreed  upon,  and  divide  the  spoils.  I  liked  the 
plan  excetHlingly.  It  struck  me  as  an  honest  and  easy 
way  of  obtaining  a  liveliho(id,  against  which  none  but 
the  righU'ous  over-much  could  object.  My  first  specu¬ 
lation  was  a  good  one.  Job  Smith — my  Yankee 
friend — was  a  stout,  thick  set,  good  natured  looking 
fellow,  who  appeared  to  be  both  able  and  willing  to 
work.  'J'he  slave-trader  lik<‘d  his  appearance.  He 
bought  him,  and  I  found  myself  in  the  possession  of 
eight  hundred  dollars! — a  larger  sum  than  I  had  han¬ 
dled  at  any  one  time  for  months  before.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  of  making  otT  with  the  plunder  insU'ad  of  waiting 
for  an  (M}uitable  division  of  it  with  my  honest  chum, 
W’as  very  strong — 1  resisted  it  however,  for  which  tri¬ 
umph  of  principle  over  avarice,  I  hope  to  receive  due 
commendation  whenever  my  eulogy  or  epiUiph  shall 
he  writUm.  In  this  instance  I  realized  that  honesty  is 
the  best  policy.  Job  soon  nqoined  me,  and  in  a  few 
days  1  sold  him  to  a  regular  trader  for  the  very  com¬ 
fortable  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars.  I  was  elated.  An 
aristocratic  ft»eling  began  to  gatlier  over  my  heart,  and 
1  looked  upon  the  plebeian  world  around  me  with  a 
fetding  much  akin  to  conti^mpt.  As  1  increased  in 
wealtli  1  also  advanced  in  piety,  and  but  for  an  invete¬ 
rate  habit  of  swearing  which  had  n'cently  grown  upon 
me,  1  should  probably  have  be«*n  tempted  once  more 
to  enU'r  the  ministry.  1  have  always  found  in  my  own 
cx|wrieiice  that  a  full  purse  is  Uie  best  incentive  to  de¬ 
votion,  and  I  thend'ore  regard  tlie  prayer  of  Agur  as 
puit'ly  a  fictitious  coinage. 

1  had  but  just  completed  my  third  sale  of  Job  when 
an  untowanl  event  occurretl  w  hich  cut  off  ail  hope  of 
future  gains  from  such  honest  speculations.  My  rc* 


pealed  success  had  begotten  in  me  an  overweening 
confidence,  inducing  a  carelessness,  w'hich  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  my  pecuniary  prospects.  I  was  sus- 
pectf‘d,  watched,  detected — and  w  ithout  having  time 
allotted  me  to  procure  counsel  or  summon  witnesses 
in  my  behalf,  I  was  summarily  arraigned  before  the 
high  tribunal  of  Judge  Lynch.  I  will  not  weary  the 
reader  with  a  description  of  the  trial,  which  was  very 
short,  or  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  which  appeared 
to  me  inconveniently  long.  They  are  a  miserably  poor 
people  at  the  South.  Their  horses  are  not  made  of 
flesh  and  blood,  like  ours  of  the  North,  neither  do  the 
gentry  place  so  much  dependence  for  their  broadcloth 
upon  Merino  and  Saxony  sheep,  as  upon  their  geese 
and  other  fowi.  A  great  deal  of  pitch  pine  grows  in 
the  Carolinas. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Treating  of  the  Avernic  appearance  of  littdburgh  in  tho 
night  time,  and  containing  sundry  profonnd  reflections 
upon  the  doubtful  utility  of  tho  Pennsylvania  Canal  and 
the  diabolical  intentions  of  its  projectors.  The  author  is 
again  thwarted  in  his  honest  attempts  to  reform  abuses  and 
obtain  a  liveiihoo<b  and  without  any  particular  exercise  of 
of  choice  on  his  part,  finds  himself  the  co-occupant  of  a 
house  built  with  less  nTerence  to  elegance  than  to  dura¬ 
bility.  The  chapter  and  the  auto-biography  concludes  to¬ 
gether,  leaving  tho  author  in  a  very  philosophic  frame  of 
mind. 

I  found  my  w’ay  to  Pittsburgh.  If  it  be  not  a  clas¬ 
sical  place,  it  at  least  suggests  to  the  mind  classical 
images.  1  entered  the  city  in  the  night  time.  Dark¬ 
ness  w'as  overhead  and  around  me,  and  mud  and  w’ater 
beneath  my  feet;  but  here  and  there,  gleaming  bale- 
fully  through  the  surrounding  gloom,  the  red  flame 
streamed  uj)ward  from  furnace  and  from  rolling  mill, 
while  through  their  interstices  could  be  seen  sooty- 
visaged  men,  moving  to  and  fro  before  the  fires,  look¬ 
ing  for  all  the  w  orld  like  certain  existences  w’e  read  of 
who  flourish  in  a  w’anner  clime  than  this,  and  brandish 
pitchforks  for  less  benevolent  purposes  than  the  load¬ 
ing  of  hay  or  the  foddering  of  neat  cattle.  Pittsburgh, 
with  itS'blazing  furnaces  and  smutty  denizens  looked 
ominous  to  me  on  that  night.  I  was  reminded  of  the 
sermons  of  good  old  Parson  Context,  and  his  oft-re- 
peaU'd  descriptions  of  the  uncomfortable  circumstances 
of  tlie  wicked  ones  of  earth,  after  they  had  once  shuf¬ 
fled  off  this  mortal  coil,  and  paid  their  ferriage-money 
over  the  Styx.  As  I  passed  musingly  along  in  search 
of  lodgings  for  the  night,  I  solemnly  resolved  to 
break  off  from  all  my  evil  courses,  go  to  church  twice 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  conduct  myself  during  the  W’eek 
days  in  accordance  w  ith  the  most  approved  principles 
of  gentlemanly  loaferism.  My  pious  vow*  w  as  chroni¬ 
cled — iind  1  found  myself  in  front  of  the  Exchange 
Hotel.  Now  I  am,  after  the  strictest  sect,  a  temper¬ 
ance  man,  and  make  it  a  point  of  morality  to  patronize 
none  but  the  best  houses;  for  I  hold  it  to  be  a  mark  of 
inborn  vulgarity  to  while  away  one’s  hours  at  an  ordi¬ 
nary  groggery,  where  the  mingled  fumes  of  tobacco 
and  rum  are  enough  to  make  the  Pope  blaspheme,  or 
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Harlequin  look  grave.  Entering,  I  called  as  usual  for 
my  bowl  of  hot  whiskey  punch,  and  having  smoked 
my  Havana,  straddled  off  in  a  promiscuous  kind  of  a 
way  to  my  comfortable  bed. 

The  Pennsylvania  Canal  has  unquestionably  ccn- 
trihuted  much  to  the  wealth  of  Pittsburgh  and  its  en¬ 
virons.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  however,  that  it  is 
a  mere  man-trap,  designed  by  wicked  men — such  as 
judges  and  attorneys  who  live  upon  the  misfortunes  of 
their  kind — to  seduce  honest  people  from  the  paths  of 
propriety  as  they  have  been  chalked  out  by  the 
moralists  of  the  age,  and  lead  them,  step  by  step,  into 
practices  that  can  scarcely  result  in  good,  howiwer 
abundantly  they  may  promise  for  a  while.  I  pon  no 
other  theory  can  I  account  for  my  present  position  and 
prospects,  neither  of  which  are  of  the^most  desirable 
character.  But  I  will  not  anticipate. 

I  had  been  in  Pittsburgh  but  a  few  days,  when  I 
accidentally  discovered  that  the  Transportation  Agents 
were  so  inconsiderate  as  to  suffer  goods  to  remain  in 
their  warehouses  over  night.  This  w'as  certainly  a 
most  reprehensible  practice,  and  as  an  universal  reformer 
I  felt  imperiously  called  upon  to  do  something  lor  the 
correction  of  their  evil  courses.  Determined  that  the 
lesson  I  taught  them  should  be  remembered,  1  called 
to  my  assistance  three  or  four  trusty  moralists  ot  the 
same  school  as  myself,  and  with  the  most  benevolent 
intentions  in  the  world  we  removed  in  a  single  night 
the  contents  of  some  half  a  dozen  boxes,  that  had  been 
very  carelessly  left  in  a  room  that  w'as  locked  with  but 
a  single  bolt. 

Oh,  the  ingratitude  of  this  w'orld !  When  for  the 
space  of  six  months  we  had  persisted  in  these  self- 
denying  labors  for  the  public  good — for  it  should  not 
once  be  forgotten  that  the  goods  thus  obtained  were 
sold  at  half  price — the  sordid  and  remorseless  trans¬ 
portation-men  commenced  against  us  a  system  of  petty 
persecution  equally  annoying  and  unjustifiable.  Our 
names  were  conspicuously  printed  on  large  handbills, 
which  w’ere  posted  in  the  bar-rooms  and  at  the  corners 
of  the  streets;  while  their  numerous  retainers,  incapaci¬ 
tated  alike  by  nature  and  education  to  take  an  enlarged 
and  liberal  view  of  our  business  transactions,  did  not 
hesitate  to  biand  us  as  thieves  and  burglars,  and  heap 
upon  us  sundry  opprobrious  epithets,  which  I  was 
compelled  to  regard  as  furnishing  melancholy  evidence 
in  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity.  The 
malice  of  these  men  was  but  too  successful.  Together 
with  my  companions  I  was  arrested  as  a  violator  of  the 
laws,  notwithstanding  our  diligence  to  escape  fiom  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State.  Individually,  however,  I 
should  have  been  most  triumphantly  acquitted  by  the 
jury,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact,  that  in  addition  to 
one  of  my  honest  friends  turning  states’  evidence,  a 
multitude  of  untoward  circumstances  had  transpired, 
all  tending  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  jury  tlic  strongest 
conviction  of  my  guilt. 

What  a  great  comfort  to  a  man  in  trouble  is  an  un¬ 
accusing  conscience! 

My  lodgings  at  the  present  time  are  not  so  well  fur¬ 
nished  as  the  parlors  of  the  Exchange,  and  the  air  that 
finds  its  way  into  my  circumscribed  apartment  bears 
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not  upon  'its  wir.g  the  fiagiai.ji  e  of  lf!t.w^rf.\nor  the 
music  of  birds.  It  is  sinoke-l:nUii,Siul  c  n’its  sluggish 
wave  are  floating  countless  |  articlis^c f  bitumen.  .V 
cottage  on  the  mountains  would  be  pleasanter. 

Most  deeply  do  I  appreciate  the  kindnessof  the  good 
friends  w  ho  have  provided  for  me  this  habitation,  from 
the  narrow  w  indow  of  w  hich  I  have  so  beautiful  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  out-door  w  orld.  Directly  opposite  is  astaring 
brick  wall,  which  has  stood  so  long  in  the  bitumenous 
atmosphere  of  this  dirtiest  of  the  cities  of  men,  that  its 
original  color  is  only  to  be  guessed  at  by  the  inquisitive. 
A  little  to  the  right,  is  another  brick  wall  newly  painted, 
while  on  the  left  hand  rises  distinctly  to  my  view  an¬ 
other  brick  wall,  that  the  brush  of  the  artist  never  pro¬ 
faned.  Over  head  stretches  the  “beautiful,  l)oundiess 
firinamrnt,”  which  would  he  very  interesting  to  my 
imaginative  mind,  were  it  not  for  the  continual  smoke 
w  hich  shuts  it  from  my  vision.  Below ,  1  can  catch 
occasional  glimpses  of  washing-tuhs,  and  iron  kettles, 
promiscuously  studding  the  back  yards  that/ron/  upon 
my  eyrie,  while  other  objects  of  interest,  among  w  hich 
occasionally  appears  a  greasy  cook  or  a  slatU'rn 
“  washer-woman,”  attract  me  from  beneath,  and  fur¬ 
nish  abundant  food  for  conU'inplation. 

This  is  an  ugly  ring  that  has  been  fastened  to  my 
wrist.  Really  1  thought' the  Pittsburgh  gentry  were 
possessed  of  correcter  principles  of  taste.  In  this 
clumsy  iron  thing  there  is  nothing  omanrental,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  my  old  custom 
of  wearing  a  ring,  I  could  verj’  willingly  dispense  w  ith 
it  altogether. 

This  house  was  built  at  the  public  expense,  I  am 
told.  There  is  nothing  about  it  after  all  peculiarly  in¬ 
viting.  1  would  withdraw’  my  patronage  from  it  alto¬ 
gether,  were  it  not  for  the  inconvenience  of  moving. 
\o  carpets  on  the  floor — this  is  Vandalism!  When 
Venitian  window-blinds  are  so  cheap  and  so  plenty, 
it  seems  but  poor  economy  in  the  Pittsburghers  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  iron  gratings  for  these  windows! 
Why,  that  is  a  luxury  that  even  the  nabobs  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  do  not  indulge  in.  I  cannot  flatter  myself, 
however,  that  this  expense  was  incurred  in  honor  of 
Jehoida  Hawkins,  for  they  have  been  here  so  long  that 
time  has  covered  them  w  ith  corroding  rust.  If  they 
w’crc  newly  polished  they  would  look  better. 

But  my  hand  is  w  eary  of  the  pen.  I  am  leading  a 
monotonous  sort  of  a  life  here,  and  already  do  I  feel 
that  my  sedentary  habits  are  begetting  in  me  a  sort  of 
physical  laziness  which  I  greatly  apprehend  will  dis¬ 
qualify  me  for  active  occupations  hereafter.  I  shall  pro¬ 
bably  leave,  by  and  by,  the  place,  but  1  can  hardly  flaU 
ter  myself  that  the  change  w  ill  be  for  the  better.  For 
the  present,  how’ever,  my  locomotion  is  very  much  im¬ 
peded  by  these  thick  stone  walls.  It  is  with  me  but 
a  matter  of  conjecture  when  they  will  fall  down. 
They  may  stand  a  thousand  years  yet. 

St.  Peter  was  a  lucky  man.  An  angel  delivered 
him  from  limbo.  I  do  not  venture  to  anticipate  any 
such  interference  on  my  behalf.  If  not  in  perfect 
tranquility,  therefore,  yet  with  what  philosophy  1  may, 
I  ’bide  my  time.  I  shall  be  some  years  older  than  I 
am  now  when  it  comes.  Possibly  I  shall  be  wiser. 
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I'liii:  iiKAi>  f'liirn. 

Oak  liny  KuimI  uiuUl  liis  ctiils  U 

Over  iIhj  W»»e  tv rnjilo — anti  liU  facr, 

I*ale  n»  tlic  show*  nu  trnro 

Of  {>.144100  or  of  tf'ars.  Tlir  panjj  of 
L**ft  not  it«  n'corJ  tm  tlic*  Itmutiful 
Anil,~lMJt  llie  flush  of  lifr  were  sCofen  awiry- 
Well  might  we  .leem  he  slept.  Ifrs  nrfij  h{> 

Wftareih  its  freshness  yet— uml  serf  o  srrrihy 
Lingers  nionnrl  his  mouth,  as  all  the  while 
Tlie  spirit  with  the  clay  held  fellowshi|>? 

And  this  is  death  !—liit terrors  laid  aside. 

How  like  a  giiardiumangel  doth  he  coino 
To  bear  tlio  siidess  spirit  to  its  home — 

Thu  sheltering  bosom  of  llie  CuucifiKu! 


TIlC  IDLKR. 

As  .\|>itl  tlay  !— on  the  hill’s  southern  )io|>c 

Where  the  young  grass,  l>cncath  tho  eye  of  S{>ring, 
L<K>ks  greenest  in  its  beauty,  sec  him  fling 
llis  listless  form.  Now  give  }oui  fancy  »co{>o, 

And  mark  him  as  he  l<N>ks  with  dniwsy  eyo 
On  tho  white  clouds  that  fltH’k  the  har.y  sky, 
Feoding  his  soul  with  visions — or,  {M*rt*hancc, 

I^azily  turning,  Ite  disMS'ts  the  flower, 

Kx|>anding  by  his  nide— or,  hour  by  hour. 

Drinks  in  tho  w  omlers  of  some  old  romance. 

Oh,  happy  Idler!— who  si’verely  deems 

Thy  moments  s<|uandered,  knows  not  of  the  stores 
Of  thought  thy  soul  doth  giiUicr,  as  it  {Hues 
(t'er  Nutui'eV  volume  filled  with  glorious  themes f 


Dashiao  in  hig  drops  »m  the  narrow  {‘anc. 

(And  making  mournful  nniHfc  flir  the  miml, 
While  {days  his  interlude  tho  wizard  Wind,)’ 

1  lamr  the  ringing  of  the  frequent  rain, 

Ilow  doth  its  dreamy  tone  tlio  spirit  lulh 
ilringlng  a  sweet  forgetfulness  of  pain. 

While  busy  Thought  calls  up  tins  Fnsi  again. 

And  lingers ’mid  the  pure  and  l•caulifuI 
Visions  of  early  Childhood  !  Sunny  (aces 

Meet  us  with  looks  of  love— and  in  the  moans 
Of  ti  e  faint  w  iml  we  hear  familiar  tones*'' 

And  tread  again  in  old  familiar  {daces. 

Such  is  thy  {lower,  oh  Ilain!  the  heart  to  bless, 
Wiling  tliesoul  away  from  its  own  wretchedness  ! 


151FLLKNCE  OF  S^PKINO. 

WiiAT  time  hoar  Winter  aiih  his  icy  breath 

Flies  from  the  presence  of  ihc  coming  spiriig, 
And  the  flowers  waken  from  llicir  gelid  flcaili 
To  fling  their  odors  on  the  zephyr’s  wing. 
While  shrilly  through  the  budding  forest  ring 
Notes  from  a  thousand  song-birds,  it  is  joy 
To  leave  the  strifes  and  tumults  thul  oiinoy 

The  worn  lu'urt  in  the  haunts  of  men,  and  fling 
Cure,,  like  a  gar-mvat,  from  us— that  n  sense 

Of  Nature’s  hainioMy  iniiy  peii  udu  thu  suul. 
And  wiuiiing  with  its  witching  elo<{Ucnce,. 

Subject  Tts  {>assIons  tu  her  calm  control. 

So  shall  a  (loace  resembling  that  of  heaven. 

To  the  tired  heart  that  prays  for  rest,  he  given  ? 


MORAL.  RTIFORMRRS.. 

Ir  to  the  htToes  of  the  olden  time 

Who  fought  and  softcivd,  Liberty  •  for  thee,. 

During  to  die  to  make  a  IVople  free. 

Honors  Indorg  and  triumph-hymns  sublime. 

Making  their  names  the  watrli-woid  of  a  Clime— 

What  meed  ol  purest  glory  shall  he  given 
To  him  who  stands,  sustained  ulonc  hy  heaven, 
llatlling  with  single  arm  a  Nation’s  crime  / 

Unmoved,  unswerving  in  the  thickest  fight, 

Though  scoflTs,  and  jeers,  and  curses  from  the  vile,. 
And  hate,  be  poured  u])on  his  head' the  while; 

The  fearless  champion  of  the  Ticur  and  Right  f 
Wiiat  meed  fur  him  ?  I’rofnnc  nut  with  your  lays 
His  name — fur  Earth  nu  lungnage  hath  to  sfK'uk  his  praise  !* 


SABBATH  MORNIX«. 

Tur  holy  radiance  of  a  Sabbath  morn,. 

I  With  its  first  wakening  beautifies  the  hills, 

,  .\nd  glances  dow  nward,  where  tlic  brightening  rills 

,  Mingle  their  music  with  the  voice**  born 

Of  gladness  in  the  spring  time — sweetest  voices 

From  the  w  ild  birds  that  ihrid  the  intricate  woo<1, 
Making  it  vocal  w  ith  their  gratitude, 

While  in  llndr  joy  the  linnlan  heart  rejoices. 

A  day  of  rest !— let  care  be  thrown  aside, 

And  Toil  sus{>end  its  weary  search  for  gain, 

That  the  unburdened  spirit  wear  no  chaia 
Tu  clieck  its  converse  with  the  Crucifikd  ! 

A  day  of  joy  ! — The  Savior’s  triuinpb'day  ! 

When  Dealli  and  Hell  were  rubbed  of  their  Immortal  PuRr! 
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CLARA  SIIELHY _ A  TALE  OF  THE 


SOITII. 


UY  MRS.  P.  W.  BAI.I.. 


I  WAS  travelling  lliroiigh  one  of  the  Soulliern  States, 
through  the  region  of  evergreens  and  swamps,  ami 
viny  thickets,  and  sandy  roads.  Now,  when  I  say 
South,  I  do  not  mean  New-Orleans,  the  South  of  the 
Ohioan,  for  I  have  invariably  observed  that  when  you 
say  you  are  southern,  in  Ohio,  they  look  hard  at  you 
and  ask  you  if  ymi  are  a  Creole.  Now,  as  1  have  no 
pretension  either  to  the  beauty  or  grace  of  that  race,  1 
wish  to  be  understood  as  meaning  the  old,  abused 
South— -the  land  of  high-hearted  generosity — wrong¬ 
headed  prejudice — liberal  feeling,  and  undeveloped 
acquisitiveness;  where  people  will  give  you  the  half 
of  a  roasted  sweet  potatoe,  or  the  half  of  a  corn  pone, 
when  they  are  very  uncc*rtain  where  the  next  whole  one 
is  to  be  come  by. 

1  was  travelling,  and  night  closed  in  before  my 
tired  horse  could  make  his  way  out  of  one  of  those  in¬ 
terminable  sandy  roads,  that  “  wind  their  slow  lengtli 
along”  through  the  dark  pine  woods  that  abound  in 
tliatregion.  A  million  of  fire-flies  gave  just  light  enough 
to  make  “  darkness  visible,”  as  they  flashed  amid  the 
thick  branches  that  overhung  the  path,  their  mimic 
lightning  giving  a  wild,  spiritual  character  to  the 
scene.  You  might  have  fancied  that  the  “  good  peo¬ 
ple”  of  Ireland,  or  the  fays  cf  the  Rhine  were  flasliing 
their  tiny  eyes  at  one  in  mockery  of  their  loneliness 
and  desolation. 

For  several  miles,  my  jaded  horse  kept  on  the  same 
jog-trot  pace,  and  a  slumberous  apathy  seemed  to  steep 
my  faculties,  for  it  was  in  vain  to  urge  him  on,  when 
at  every  step  he  sunk  fetlock  deep  in  the  light  sard. 
Suddenly,  however,  he  raised  his  heatl,  snuflfed  and 
snorted,  and  at  that  moment  a  “  hound's  deep  bay” 
broke  on  my  ear,  an  increased  light  gave  evidence  of 
nearing  the  outskirts  of  the  forest,  and  the  moon,  just 
rising  above  the  horizon,  gave  to  my  view  a  farm-house 
some  short  distance  ahead.  My  steed  reeded  no  spur¬ 
ring,  for  he  pricked  up  his  ears  and  trotted  over  the 
level  waste  that  intervened  between  the  wood  and  a 
worm  fence  that  enclosed  the  plantation,  with  as  much 
alacrity  as  if  sure  cf  a  corn  feed  upen  his  arrival.  'I’he 
fence  seemed  built  upon  that  axiom  that  declares  all 
straight  lines  are  incompatible  with  grace,  and  the 
surveyor  who  laid  out  the  farm  must  have  grown  giddy 
w  ith  turning.  A  pair  of  bars  let  mo  through  the  outer 


fence,  but  before  1  rcaclu^d  the  second,  over  w  hich  a 
stile  made  of  pine  slabs  introiluced  one  into  the  weedy 
circular  patch,  yclej>t  the  yard,  that  surrounded  the 
small  house,  a  whole  batch  of  dogs,— curs,  pointers 
and  hounds,  broke  loose,  and  to  my  loud  hallo  a  door 
expanded,  and  a  tall  sinewy  man  stood  on  the  step, 
his  figure  ch‘arly  distinct  in  the  light  of  the  large  log 
fire  that  burned  on  tlie  ample  stom*  hearth. 

“  Come  out.  Rover!  get  out,  llacchus,  be  still,  I 
say !”  exclaimed  the  man,  kicking  the  noisiest  of  the 
troop,  as  he  walked  up  to  the  stile,  bare  he  aded  and  in 
his  shirt-sleeves. 

“  Can  you  accommodate  me  w  ith  h/<lgings  to-night, 
sir?”  I  inquired. 

“  Oh  !  yes,  I  suppose  so.  'Fom,  ccmc  here  and  Uike 
this  gentleman’s  A«.w.” 

A  negro  lad,  in  tow’  linen  shirt  and  trousers,  emerg¬ 
ed  from  a  separate  building  in  the  corner  of  the  yard. 

“  ’Idght,  sir,  ’light,”  said  mine  host.  And  glad  of 
a  reprieve,  1  slipped  from  the  saddle,  and  putting  a 
quarter  into  the  bey’s  hand,  asked  him  to  take  care  of 
my  no  less  w’caried  horse. 

Reside  the  Inearth  cf  tho  room  into  w  hich  my  host 
ushered  me,  w  as  a  tidy  mulatto  girl,  spinning  on  a 
big  wheel,  while  on  the  opposite  side  sat  two  very 
pretty  girls,  w  iiiding  cotton  ;  w  hilc  their  mother — ;i 
large,  fat,  sallow  w'oman,  in  a  mob  caj) — sat  quietly 
in  front  of  the  fire,  w  ith  her  soft,  w  hitc  hands  crossed 
on  her  ample  lap.  JShe  rcse  for  an  instant,  on  my  en¬ 
trance,  and  then  suiik  again  into  her  cushioned  chair 
V.  ilh  a  smile  of  gracious  welcome  cn  her  tranquil  fea¬ 
tures.  'File  girls,  somew’hat  fluttered  hy  the  sight  cf 
a  quite  young,  and  1  flattered  myself  then,  rather  fash¬ 
ionable  looking  man,  made  hasty  exits;  but  not  before 
they  had  bowed  as  their  father  introduced  me  as  a 
stranger  who  would  »inp  for  the  night  with  them. 
V  iewed  by  the  light  of  the  fire  mine  host  was  a  fine, 
tall,  fresh  locking  man  of  fifty,  whose  thews  and  sin¬ 
ews  were  worth  bcastirg,  and  whose  high  forehead, 
black  curls,  slightly  sprinkled  with  silver,  aquilino 
nose  and  deep  set  eyes,  characterised  him  at  once  as  a 
man  of  great  physical  strength  and  strong  passions. 
1 1  is  manners  were  careless,  but  courteous,  and  after  a 
few*^  remarks  on  the  weather,  roads,  be  rose,  called 
in  the  vcico  cf  a  stentcr  for  “  Cato,”  and  w  alked  in 
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the  other  apartment,  two  constituting^  the  whole  of  the  ' 
first  floor. 

“Pejfgy,  put  by  your  wheel  and  get  candles;”  said 
her  mistress,  “you  have  not  supped,  sir  1”  I  replied  in 
the  nej^tire,  and  at  that  moment  my  host  invited  me 
into  the  other  room  where  he  had  placed  a  hu^e  case 
bottle  of  apple  brandy,  that  vilest  of  all  distilled  poisons, 
on  a  side  table,  together  with  glasses  and  a  pitcher 
of  muddy  spring  water.  I  declined,  under  the  excuse 
of  a  head  ach,  and  after  helping  himself  he  sat  down, 
and  while  supper  w’as  being  placed  on  the  table,  talk¬ 
ed  freely  of  the  common  political  topics  of  the  day,  but 
not  one  word  escapcnl  him  expressive  of  that  spirit  of 
curiosity  that  a  northern  man  in  his  rank  of  life  w'ould 
have  exhibited  by  various  interrogations.  Finding 
that  I  belonged  to  the  same  political  school  with  him¬ 
self  his  frankness  knew  no  bounds,  and  by  the  time 
some  execrable  biscuit,  excellent  johnny  cake,  cold 
ham  and  boiled  eggs,  flanked  by  preserved  quinces  and 
peaches  were  placed  on  the  table,  we  were  just  as  so¬ 
cial  as  if  we  had  ridden  home  from  Court  together ; 
and  if  any  thing  can  make  two  southern  men  more 
sociable  than  that,  it  must  be  some  abolition  freema¬ 
sonry  I  have  never  learned. 

With  the  tea  came  the  eldest  of  the  girls,  and  her 
gun  powder  and  loaf  sugar  w’ere  scarcely  less  de¬ 
lightful  than  the  gazelle  eye,  the  vaiy  ing  cheek  and 
raven  tresses,  braided  back  from  her  ivory  forehead. 
W’ith  a  strong  likeness  to  her  handsome  father,  there 
was  mingled  a  soft  dignity,  a  gentle  thoughtfulness, 
a  shadowy  light  in  her  gentle  eyes  that  told  of  roses 
fading  as  soon  as  blowm,  of  early  blight,  alas !  that 
the  f-.irest  flowers  should  fade  the  eailiest. 

The  ride  had  given  me  a  voracious  appetite,  but 
Clara  Shelby  w  as  used  to  hunters*  meals  and  she  sat 
with  tranquil  patience  while  1  swallowed  cup  after 
cup  of  the  beverage  the  ancients  knew  not,  or  they 
would  have  vow’ed  it  the  nectar  of  the  goddesses,  at 
least.  My  host,  or  Mr.  Shelby,  as  he  w’as  namt^l, 
continued  the  conversation  in  high  good  humor,  for 
one  thing  the  southerners  had  not  then  learned,  viz:  to 
bolt  the  ir  food,  like  the  utilitarians  of  more  mercantile 
sections,  in  unsocial  silence. 

“  W’e  are  going  to  have  a  hunt  in  the  morning,  Tom 
Milledge  and  Col.  Thornton  and  myself;  suppose  you 
join  us,  or  perhaps  you  w’ill  feel  too  fiitigued.” 

I  said  something  about  rising  early  to  pursue  my 
journey. 

“Oh  !  you  can't  go  till  alVr  breakfltst,  of  course!  the 
dew  wont  lie  long,  so  we  must  be  out  early  and  you 
can  ride  Clara’s  pony  while  your  own  beast  is  rest¬ 
ing.  Clara  you  will  lend  Kate  to  the  gentleman  1” 
A  crimson  shade  flitted  over  Clara’s  transparent  cheek, 
but  her  sister  had  glided  to  her  side  and  answered  fur 
her. 

“You  forget,  father,  Clara  promised  Mr.  Milledge 
to  ride  Kate  to  the  pony  race  in  Blackloek's  lane,  and 
he  and  Col.  Thornton  will  be  here  to  go  with  us. 
Give  the  bay  to  the  gentleman  and  ride  Colchester 
yourself.” 

'Fhere  was  an  air  of  authority  in  the  little  damsel’s 
very  brows  to  which  her  father  seemed  used  to  submit. 


for  he  said  “  well — well,  that  w  ill  answer,”  and  while 
he  turned  to  give  some  orders  to  the  boy  who  was 
clearing  the  table,  1  looked  more  scrutinizing  at  the 
fairy  creature  who  was  gazing  earnestly  up  in  her  sis¬ 
ter’s  face,  as  Clara  leaned  against  the  mantle  and 
seemed  unwillingly  to  listen  to  something  she  was 
urging  in  a  low’,  eager  tone.  Her  figure  was  slight 
and  scarcely  yet  formed,  for  she  could  not  have  num¬ 
bered  sixteen  summers,  but  there  w’as  a  fawn-like 
springiness  in  her  motions  that  w  as  enchanting  to  the 
eye,  while  a  restless  smile  flitted  perpetually  over  her 
beautiful  features  and  awoke  a  swarm  of  dimples 
around  her  rosy  mouth.  Coal-black  eyes  and  hair, 
a  healthier  and  brighter  bloom  than  Clara’s  cheek 
boasted,  beautifully  pencilled  brow’s  and  the  sw’eetest 
little  round  chin  in  the  w’orld  completed  her  picture, 
and  if  her  neck  was  less  sw’an-like  in  its  proportions 
than  her  sister’s,  there  was  a  Hebe-like  fulness  that 
was  as  beautiful.  Flora  Shelby  was  certainly  the 
most  lovely  creature  I  had  ever  gazed  on,  and  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  seeing  such  beings  amid  those  barren  pine 
woods  enhanced  their  loveliness. 

In  a  few  rapid  w’ords  I  told  Shelby  all  that  was  ne¬ 
cessary  of  my  name  and  business,  and  in  return  was 
cordially  pressed  to  rest  a  few  days  at  his  house. 

“  We  have  a  pleasant  neighborhood,  Mr.  Munro, 
and  though  we  don’t  make  much  show,  the  old  wo¬ 
man  will  give  you  something  to  eat,  and  if  you  are  too 
tired  to  hunt  in  the  morning,  you  can  ride  to  the  scrub 
race  with  the  girls  in  the  afternoon,  and  perhaps  it 
w  ill  amuse  you.” 

I  gratefully  accepted  his  invitation,  and  was  soon 
sound  asleep,  and  though  the  horn  and  pack  aw’akened 
me  at  early  daw  n,  yet  I  turned  on  my  pillow,  as  the 
sound  mellow’ed  in  the  distance,  to  dream  of  the  moon¬ 
light  beauty  of  Clara — of  the  voluptuous  smile  cf 
Flora. 

At  nine  o’clock  Cato  came  to  call  me  to  breakfast, 
and  I  had  scarcely  descended  the  narrow’  stairs  to  the 
breakfast  room,  when  the  yelping  of  the  hounds  an¬ 
nounced  the  return  cf  Shelby,  and  as  he  rode  out  of 
the  wood  1  saw’  he  w’as  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
finest  looking  men  1  had  ever  seen,  and  another  of  less 
striking  aspect.  Mrs.  Shelby  came  forth  to  preside  at 
breakfast,  and  her  lady-like  tranquillity  of  manner  con- 
trasU'd  finely  w  ith  her  husband’s  activity  and  rather 
boisterous  hospitality.  She  received  her  guests  with 
ease,  and  (Mara’s  color  glowed  and  faded  like  the  even¬ 
ing  clouds,  and  the  fire  flashed  from  the  diamond  eyes 
of  the  wild  little  FMora. 

Brandy  and  sugar  and  mint  were  abundant  on  the 
sideboard,  and  the  ycunger  cf  the  guests,  a  youth  of 
two  and  twenty,  turned  off  the  poisoned  mixture  with 
as  much  case  ’as  if  it  had  been  an  act  of  grace.  Alas ! 
for  the  habit  that  demoralises  the  young  and  high- 
heartcnl.  Col.  M'hornton  was  an  older  man,  but  yet  in 
the  prime  of  manhood,  and  his  bold,,  yet  courteous 
bearing,  his  eagle  eye,  sallow*  cheek,  flushed  into  a 
darker  hue  by  hard  riding,  spoke  him  a  native-born 
southerner.  M'hcre  was  a  tone  of  deep  feeling  pervad- 
j  ing,  like  an  under  current,  the  calm  manners  of  the 
!  gentleman,  and  when  his  glance  rested  cn  Clara  the 
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variations  of  her  clear  cheek  and  downcast  eye  told  an  matched  in  size,  were  diderent  in  the  essentials  of 
eloquent  tale  of  consciousness.  The  ample  board  was  form  and  color.  The  one,  a  lijfht  sorrel  filly,  plis- 
spread  with  an  abundance  that  awoke  w’onderto  know  tened  like  satin  as  she  tossed  her  tlowinyr  mane  and 
where  it  came  from,  for  a  poorer  country,  in  appear-  pawed  the  ground,  impatient  for  the  signal.  The  other, 
ance,  I  never  had  travelled  in.  less  slender,  less  beautiful,  had  what  the  jockeys  call 

The  mominiy  glided  off  very  pleasantly,  and  Shelby  more  bottom,  and  though  he  stood  quiet  as  the  groom 
proposed  an  early  lunch,  in  place  of  waiting  for  din-  patted  his  dark  bay  coat,  yet  his  eye  betrayed  a  lurk- 
ner,  that  one  might  have  time  to  ride  over  to  the  race,  ing  deviltry  that  accorded  well  with  his  distended  nos- 
It  was  just  noon  and  somewhat  sultry,  though  the  tril.  The  grooms,  black  hoys  in  gaudy  embroidered 
western  breeze  was  beginning  to  rise,  as  Clara  and  jai'kets  and  close  leathern  belts  and  caps,  were  mount- 
Flora  came  forth  to  mount  the  beautiful  blooded  him-  ed,  the  signal  was  given,  and  at  once  the  high  bred 
ters  that  were  proudly  pawing  the  ground  beside  the  creatures  started  for  the  goal. 

humble  slab  style.  Flora  hounded  forward  and  sprung  At  first  all  was  breathless  silence,  for  a  hand’s 
into  her  saddle  unassisted,  w'hile  Thornton  gently  breadth  did  not  separate  the  heads  of  the  racers,  but 
placed  Clara  on  her’s,  and  adjusted  her  flowing  dra-  the  filly  urged  by  her  rider,  shot  half  her  length  ahead 
pery  with  care,  but  while  he  stood  beside  her  a  look  of  Anthony,  and  Flora’s  voice  was  the  signal  for  the 


of  deep  sadness  settled  on  her  pale  brow.  We  w  ere 
soon  mounted  and  sw'eeping  over  the  barren  field,  the 
skirt  of  pine  woods,  and  then  w^e  descended  into  a 
viny  glade  and  dashing  through  the  shrunk  waters  of 
a  creek  emerged  on  the  opposite  side,  upon  a  green 
bank  where  tall  poplars  were  draperied  with  luxuriant 
grape  vines,  clustering  with  purple  fruit;  where  the 
wild  plain  blushed  through  the  dark  foliage  of  the 
sw’amp  Cyprus,  and  the  hoary  moss  floated  in  giant 
tresses  from  the  willow  and  sycamore. 

Flora,  the  wild  genius  of  the  glade,  galloped  in 
merry  mood  as  she  led  the  way,  and  her  gay  laugh 
echoed  through  the  forest  paths  and  scared  the  glitter¬ 
ing  serpent  from  his  coil.  Beside  her,  w  hen  the  path 
permitted,  rode  young  Milledge,  while  the  more  timid 
Clara  bent  her  face  almost  to  her  horse’s  neck  as 
Thornton  poured  into  her  car  sentences  too  w’ell  mod¬ 
ulated  to  reach  any  ear  but  hers. 

After  riding  for  some  time,  we  emerged  into  a  more 
open  country,  and  lost  sight  of  the  river  and  its  thorny 
glades,  and  entered  upon  a  track  w’here  large  oaks 
w  ere  scattered  sparsely  over  a  level  plain,  and  a  long 
enclosed  lane  was  pointed  out  by  Flora  as  the  race 
course.  Several  temporary  arbours  formed  of  green 
houghs  cut  from  the  forest  were  erected,  and  tables 
spread  beneath  them  with  cold  meats,  fowls,  fruits 
and  melons,  while  others  were  covered  w  ith  glasses 
and  bottles  filled  with  the  commonest  liquors.  Sev¬ 
eral  ladies  were  already  collected,  and  their  plumed 
caps,  flowing  drapery  and  mettlesomo  steeds  gave  a 
picturesque  air  to  the  crow’d  of  Jockeys  and  country 
gentlemen  assembled  beneath  the  trees.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  I  paused  to  gaze  upon  a  scene  so  novel.  My 
northern  education  had  given  me  a  set  of  ideas  dia¬ 
metrically  opposite  to  those  entertained  by  the  people 
around  me.  Woman,  fair  delicate  woman,  the  spec¬ 
tator  of  a  horse-race,  and  the  listener  and  partaker  in 
a  slang  conversation,  fit  only  fer  jockeys  and  grooms, 
sent  a  cold  thrill  through  my  nerves ;  but  1  was  not 
permitted  to  moralize  long,  for  Flora  seizing  my  rein, 
galloped  me  up  to  where  the  racers  were  held  by  the 
grooms,  and  making  me  stake  holder,  betted  on  her 
favorite  with  a  gay  young  man  who  was  loud  in  his 
faith  that  “Anthony”  would  beat  the  field. 

And  now  the  race  commenced.  Tw'o  more  beauti¬ 
ful  animals  could  rarely  he  found,  and  though  nearly 


cheers  that  broke  from  her  backers.  The  filly,  either 
frightened  by  the  noise  or  over  spurred,  started  aside, 
and  the  horse  shot  on  the  path  w  ith  renew  ed  speed. 
But,  as  if  ashamed  of  her  bolt,  the  beautiful  mare 
sprung  forward  with  frantic  bounds  ;  now*  she  almost 
reached  the  side  of  the  horse — now — now  she  is  again 
on  the  course  beside  him — for  a  minute  the  race  is 
equal,  and  the  crowd  lean  breathlessly  forward — the 
filly  makes  desperate  springs — she  is  ahead — the  goal 
is  won  and  she  falls  headlong  to  the  ground.  In  vain 
her  rider  tries  to  raise  her  with  whip  and  spur — sho 
was  dead  ! 

Afirthe  crowd  pressed  to  see  the  painful  catastrophe* 
that  so  unexpectedly  closed  their  sport,  I  gazed  upon 
the  tw'o  sisters  w  iih  a  curious  eye  to  observe  w  hat  im¬ 
pression  it  w  ould  make  on  those  fair  young  creatures. 
Flora  pressed  forward  and  gazed  with  an  unblanched 
cheek  upon  the  poor  animal,  and  then,  w  ith  an  eye 
sparkling  with  triumph,  turned  to  the  young  man  from 
whom  she  had  won  her  bet.  Clara  hung  back,  but  a 
motion  in  the  crow’d  caused  her  horse  to  rear,  and  bc^ 
fore  she  could  rein  him  in,  he  was  in  full  view*  of  the 
dead  racer.  She  closed  her  eyes,  a  shiver  shook  her 
delicate  figure,  and  had  not  'riiornton  caught  her  rein 
she  would  have  been  unhorsed.  She  now  followed 
Flora  to  the  shade  of  a  tree  where  the  lively  little 
rustic  sat  in  triumph  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  country 
beaux,  and  chatting  w  ith  those  exuberant  spirits  that 
admiration  excites  in  young  girls  generally.  I  sighed 
as  I  thought  how'  uncultivated  w'as  the  mind,  how  un¬ 
disciplined  theheartof  this  child  of  nature,  and  how*  very 
unfitted  the  poor  thing  was  for  the  <|uiet  of  domestic 
life,  in  which  there  was  every  evidence  she  would 
soon  be  immersed.  And  the  married  life  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  girl,  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  is  indeed  mono¬ 
tonous  unless  her  husband’s  habits  are  domestic; 
but  that,  1  was  sorry  to  tliink,  w^as  rarely  the  case. 
But  Flora,  unheeding  the  future,  was  only  alive  to  the 
present.  My  ear  caught  some  words  of  entreaty  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Clara,  and  1  rode  nearer. 

“  Do,  dear  Clara,  father  will  be  betting  on  roulette 
till  dark,  and  you  know'  he  will  not  be  home  till  late 
bed-time,  and  w’e  can  be  at  home  by  that  time,” 

“  I  cannot  indeed,  indeed  Flora— <lon’t  ask  me,”  and 
the  tears  hung  on  the  long  lashes  that  shaded  her 
downcast  eyes.  Several  voices  joined  in  the  entreaty. 
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aii<l  perplexed  and  distressed  she  raised  her  eyes  im* 
plorinply  to  Flora’s  face,  ^fherc  was  a  tender  reproach  ' 
in  the  look  that  few  could  have  w'ithstood,  hut  Flora 
was  inexorable.  She  declared  she  “  would  do  as  she 
liked,  Clara  might  let  her  go  alone  and  ansv/er  it  to 
mamma,  hut  go  she  would.” 

“  Where  does  she  wish  to  goV’  I  inquired  of  Col. 
Thornton,  who  sat  aloof  as  if  w  atching  the  issue  of 
Flora’s  vireniim. 

“  To  a  camp  meeting  in  the  adjacent  forest.  Flora 
was  never  at  one,  and  her  parents  dislike  the  Metho¬ 
dists  and  will  not  consent  to  her  going.” 

-  “  But  if  it  is  not  proper  for  her  to  go,  why  permit 
her  to  force  Clara  to  an  act  of  disobediencel” 

Thornton  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  his  eyes  rested 
on  Clara,  my  mother  is  a  Methodist,”  was  his  laco¬ 
nic  answer. 

Flora  now  beckoned  to  me. 

“  Have  you  ever  been  to  a  camp  meeting,  Mr. 
Munrol”  said  she  gaily. 

“  No,  never.” 

“Then  you  would  be  charmed;  Clara  here  does  not 
wish  mo  to  go,  because  you  know’ — no  you  don’t  know 
~papa  haU'S  the  Methodists,  and  fears  Clara  will  get 
converted  if  she  goes  to  their  meetings,  but  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  she  will,  and  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  for  myself,” 
(1  thought  of  her  look  at  the  dead  racer,  and  was  not 
afraid  for  her  either;)  “and  then  the  singing  in  the 
forest,  and  the  lamp  light  in  the  trees,  and  every  body 
but  us  are  there.  Do,  dear  ClaraV’ 

I  turned  towards  (Mara,  her  eye  was  sad  and  thought¬ 
ful,  hut  the  U^ars  had  dried  on  her  check,  and  she  said 
in  a  low’  voice,  “  1  will  go.” 

Flora  clapped  her  hands,  and  in  less  than  a  minute 
we  w’c’re  galloping  towards  the  forest.  Tw’o  girls  had 
joined  our  party,  and  several"  young  men  who  seemed 
to  prefer  the  frolic  of  riding  with  the  girls  to  the  drink¬ 
ing  and  gambling  that  was  now  in  the  “full  tide  of 
successful  experiment”  on  the  race  ground. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  the  sultriness  had  left 
the  air,  and  a  cool  hriN^ze  was  sw’aying  the  tall  tree 
tops  and  wandering  through  the  forest  paths.  'J’he 
sun  w’as  sinking  low  behind  the  dense  forest,  and  the 
wild  flow’crs  were  exhaling  their  perfume  in  the  air, 
the  robin  was  pouring  out  his  last  song  in  gushing 
melo<iy,  and  the  mocking-bird,  perched  on  a  thorn, 
was  mocking  in  mimic  sweetness  his  vesper  hymn. 
Clara  rode  on  in  silence,  apparently  absorbed  in  her 
own  thoughts,  while  the  frolicseme  Flora  led  the  way, 
and  her  gay  laugh  echced  through  the  sylvan  avenues. 

“  'Hiere  is  a  gem  none  know  how  to  estimate,” 
said  Thornton,  pointing  to  Clara  who  rode  some  dis¬ 
tance  before  us.  “  I’he  daughter  of  a  man  whose 
coarse  habits  are  but  the  result  of  local  manners,  she 
is  too  supetior  for  the  fate  she  seems  horn  to,  to  be  the 
<loniestie  slave  of  a  drunken  boor,  and  wear  out  life  in 
ruling  his  household  and  making  clothes  for  his  ne¬ 
groes.” 

“  What  a  splendid  creature  she  w’ould  make  were 
she  CHiucated,”  i  remarked. 

“  Yes— — that  is  your  northern  man’s  word, 
and  a  correct  one  too.  If  she  were  educated  I  would 


brave  all  the  pride  and  prejudice  of  my  family,  and 
transplant  her  to  a  different  sphere  in  spite  of  her 
birth.”  He  paused,  for  I  believe  he  caught  the  smile 
I  could  not  suppress,  and  some  strong  emotion  seemed 
to  aw’akc  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  sternly  and  enquiringly 
on  mine. 

“There,”  said  I,  “  spoke  the  very  spirit  of  the  un- 
travclled  southern  man:  you  talk  of  your  democracy 
— you  rail  at  the  aristocracy  of  the  northern  merchants, 
but  is  gold  as  potent  a  tyrant  as  your  southern  preju¬ 
dice  of  birthi  Clara  is  young  and  fair,  and  nature 
has  endowed  her  with  sensibility  and  delicate  percep¬ 
tions,  which  arc  apparent  even  to  a  stranger,  but  nature 
doomed  her  to  be  bom  one  grade  low’cr  in  the  scale  of 
rank  than  yourself.  Perhaps,  too,  she  is  unportioned; 
and  her  father,  though  the  companion  of  your  sporting 
hours,  is  a  common  man,  that  is,  he  did  not  descend 
from  some  younger  brother  of  a  noble  foreign  family.” 
Thornton  colored  and  bit  his  lip.  “  Believe  me,  beauty 
and  sense  arc  so  rarely  combined  w’e  should  not  tram¬ 
ple  on  them  like  idle  flowers,  for  their  perfume  may 
sw'ceten  many  dull  hours  through  life.  If  I  possessed 
the  love  of  such  a  creature  as  Clara  Shelby  it  w’ould 
form  the  pride  of  my  life  to  draw  out  her  modest  ex¬ 
cellencies.” 

“  But  my  motherl”  said  Thornton,  laying  his  whip 
across  my  horse’s  neck  with  a  perfect  abandon  air,  as 
if,  though  he  did  not  express  it  in  so  many  words,  ho 
felt  I  had  probed  a  w’ound  that  had  long  festered,  and 
he  W’as  now’  sulimitting  it  to  my  surgery. 

“  I  do  not  know  your  mother,  but  if  she  possesses 
any  portion  of  w’oman’s  nature,  the  shrinking  delicacy 
and  yielding  tenderness  of  Clara  will  soon  soften  and 
attach  her.” 

“  I  do  not  know’,”  he  said  gloomily,  “  she  is  very 
proud — I  am  her  only  son— only  child — and  she  is  a 
bigot  to  old-w'orld  notions.  Beside,  w  ith  a  few  more 
persons  of  large  fortune  and  high  standing,  she  has 
connected  herself  w  ith  the  Methodist  church,  and  is 
very  strict  in  her  religious  requirements  of  young 
w’omcn.  Clara  has  been  raised  very  irreligious,  and  I 
doubt  if  she  ever  heard  more  on  the  subject  than  a 
country  meeting  taught  her,  or  the  catechism  her 
drunken  school-master  forced  her  to  repeat.  The  im¬ 
morality  of  her  family  is  notorious,  and  nothing 
W’ould  reconcile  my  mother  to  her,  unless  it  w’ere  the 
enthusiasm  of  believing  she  became,  voluntarily,  a 
convert  to  her  faith.”  He  paused,  and  not  feeling  dis¬ 
posed  to  plead  the, cause  of  Clara  further  with  her 
selffsh  lover,  I  made  no  rejoinder,  and  the  conversation 
ceased. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  and  the  confused  buzz  that 
came  on  the  air  warned  us  cf  being  near  the  camp 
ground.  Lights  began  to  tw  inkle  in  the  distance,  and 
W’e  galloped  on  to  overtake  our  party,  and  found  them 
just  dismounted  and  fastening  their  horses  outside  the 
harrier.  I  oflTered  Clara  my  arm,  which  she  accepted, 
but  on  looking  around  for  Thornton  he  had  disap¬ 
peared. 

I  dare  say  a  camp  meeting  is  a  place  which  most  of 
my  readers  have  visited,  but  it  was  as  novel  to  me  as 
to  Clara.  The  circles  of  w  hite  linen  tents  gleaming 
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iit  the  lij^ht  uf  pine  fires,  tlie  deep  darkness  beyond,  the  1 
rows  of  lamps  suspended  in  festoons  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  Uie  blaze  of  radiant  lii;ht  she<l  over  tlic  rustic 
itaiul  where  the  ministers  were  assembled  irorn  large 
Arcs,  fed  w  ith  pine  knots,  the  w’ild  enthusiastic  chaunt 
tliat  filled  the  forest,  w’cre  all  calculated  to  create  a 
vivid  impression  on  a  mind  susceptible  of  tlic  pic- 
turcsiiue.  I  felt  Clara's  arm  tremble  as  it  rested  on 
mine,  and  when  we  approached  the  inner  circles  and  she 
found  she  w'ould  liave  to  leave  me,  as  the  females  occu¬ 
pied  one  side  of  a  long  row  of  temporary  benches  and 
the  men  the  other,  she  clung  to  my  arm  as  if  afraid  to 
relinquish  it,  “  Be  not  afraid,”  I  w  hispered,  “  I  will 
not  lose  sight  of  you  one  moment.”  The  benches 
near  were  filling  up  so  rapidly  I  had  some  dilTiculty  in 
securing  a  seat  from  whence  I  could  keep  Clara  in  my 
cy'c.  i  had  lost  sight  of  Flora  and  her  companions, 
but  just  then  I  saw  Col.  Thornton  lead  an  elderly 
w’onuin  of  a  most  imposing  aspect  down  the  aisle,  and 
seat  her  opposite  the  altar.  She  w'as  dressed  in  black, 
and  her  clothes  w  ere  made  in  that  peculiar  fashion  her 
sect  wore  some  years  since,  but  the  materials  were 
rich  in  the  extreme,  and  the  Indian  shaw  l  that  was 
wound  around  her  shoulders  to  guard  her  from  the 
night  dew  would  have  formed  the  pride  of  a  Broadway 
belle.  I  caught  a  distinct  view  of  her  features  as  she 
'slowly  walked  past  me,  and  the  imperial  expression 
of  her  beautifully  arched  brow's  and  firmly  closed 
mouth  caused  me  to  sigh  for  gentle  Clara. 

A  profound  silence  now  succeeded  the  confusion 
that  had  prevailed,  and  a  tall  thin  young  man,  whose 
hollow  cheek,  sunken  eye,  and  white  forehead,  indi¬ 
cated  early  decline,,  rose  in  the  temporary  pulpit.  An 
unnatural  light  seemed  to  gleam  from  his  large  eyes,  j 
his  thin  lips  pajrtrd  in  a  triumphant  smilo  and  betrayed 
teeth  white  as  oriental  pearl,  soft  tresses  of  brown  hair 
were  lifted  by  the  night  w'ind  from  his  hollow  temples 
while  in  an  unearthly  voice,  he  rcatl  a  chapter  from  the 
book  of  Kevclations.  The  shadow  y,  inU^resting  form, 
the  profound  silence  and  the  thrilling  voice  that  pro¬ 
nounced  sentences  of  such  awful  import,  seemed  to 
excite  an  instantaneous  effect.  He  closed  the  sacred 
volume  and  kneeled.  With  the  deep  impassioned  el¬ 
oquence  of  a  mind  deeply  imbued  w  ith  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  religion,  he  poured  out  a  prayer  so  fervent,  so 
solemn,  that  the  boldest  scoffer  there  stood  aw'cd.  Hie 
prayer  was  succeeded  by  a  short  sermon,  but  his  efforts 
w  ere  too  mighty  for  his  exhausted  frame,  the  words 
trembled  and  died  away  on  his  lips,  and  overpow’ered 
by  his  ardour,  he  sunk  back  in  the  pulpit.  A  minute 
was  allowed  for  the  sobs,  tliat  audibly  rose,  to  subside, 
and  a  venerable  man,  whose  silver  locks  streamed 
back  from  his  thin  temples,  took  his  place.  He  ex¬ 
horted,  he  entreated,  he  denounced,  and  in  language 
glowing  with  the  fervor  of  an  excited  imagination,  he 
described  the  horrors  of  the  sinner's  hereafter.  Loud 
cries,  slirieks  of  terror  and  agonizing  sobs  awoke  in 
the  assembly,  and  such  w'ild  disorder  took  place,  that 
the  speaker's  voice  was  drow'ned  in  the  confusion,  and 
he,  together  with  the  other  ministers,  descended  into 
the  altar,  where  the  mourners  w'cre  gathering. 

Just  then  1  felt  my  elbow  touched  by  some  one,  and 


turning,!  saw  Thornton  endeavoring  to  reach  me.  His 
face  w  as  pale  as  death. 

“  (jiood  heavens  !”  I  exclaimed,  “  w  hat  has  hapjK'n- 
ed  1” 

“  Happened  ?  w  hy  that  hardened  little  brat.  Flora, 
w'ho  w’ould  have  thought  it  t  is  screaming  aw'ay  yon¬ 
der,  and  my  good  mother  is  praying  away  beside  her, 
w  ilh  all  the  fanaticism  of  her  creed.” 

“  What  is  to  bo  done  1” 

“Done — why  get  lier  away  as  fast  as  possible# 
Where  is  Clara  t” 

I  pointed  her  out  to  him.  Her  clirek,  though  a  lit¬ 
tle  paler  than  usual,  was  yet  unblanched,  and  she  was 
looking  on  with  an  expression  of  wonder  rather  than 
of  fear  on  her  featun  s.  Fho  turned  nn«l  caught  my 
eye,  and  a  serious  smile  stole  over  her  face  as  she 
marked  my  watchfulness, 

“  You  must  go  with  me,  and  I  will  point  cut  Flora 
to  you,  and  you  can  demand  her  in  tho  name  of  her 
father,  and  probably  she  will  come  aw  ay  with  you.” 

“  I  can  do  no  such  thing,  Col.  Thornton;  it  was  but 
this  evening  you  regretted  (Mara's  irreligion.  I  daro 
not  interfere  in  this  case,  and  with  a  falsehood  on  my 
tongue.  Your  mother,  1  dare  say,  is  able  t>  protect 
Flora,  and  I  cannot  suppose  such  a  woman  would  en¬ 
courage  her  to  do  wrong.”  He  stared  at  me  a  moment 
w  ith  elevated  eyebrow  s  and  kindling  cheek,  but  1  firnv 
ly  met  his  gaze,  and  muttering  something  that  sound¬ 
ed  very  like  an  oath,  he  turned  on  his  heel.  But  in 
an  instant  more  he  came  back.  “Munro,  I  am  convin¬ 
ced  you  are  a  man  of  honor— take  Clara  away  as  quick 
as  possible,  and  I  will  be  answerable  for  Flora.”  I 
turned  to  obey  his  instructions,  w  hen  a  loud  noise,  a 
struggle,  and  oaths  of  the  most  blasphemous  na¬ 
ture  smote  my  car.  It  was  Shelby,  who  had  forced 
his  w  ay  through  the  crowd,  w  ho  ha<l  vainly  striven  te 
prevent  his  appn»ach.  'riiornton  gave  me  a  glance  I 
well  understood,  and  hurried  to  Flora.  I  slipped 
j  through  the  throng,  seized  Clara's  arm,  and  hur¬ 
rying  her  beyond  the  harrier,  found  our  horses. 

“  Oh  I  let  me  go  back  to  Flora,  dear  Flora !  Indeed 
you  don’t  know  my  father; — he  will  kill  her!  he  wiU 
kill  her!”  and  she  wrung  her  hands  in  agony. 

“No,  Clara,  Col.  Thornton  desired  me  to  conduct 
you  home,  and  promised  to  bo  answerable  for  Flora's 
safety.  I  would  not  w'onder  if  his  mother  took  her 
home  with  her;  at  all  events  he  will  protect  her.” 

The  tears  rained  down  her  pale  cheeks;  but  my  as¬ 
surances  comforted  her,  and  she  no  longer  refused  to 
mount  her  horse,  which  I  held.  Bnt  “  poor,  poor  Flo¬ 
ra,”  still  trembled  on  her  lips,  as  she  turned  her  horse 
homewards. 

The  cool  night  wind,  the  silence,  and  the  ride,  were 
all  calculated  to  soothe  her  excited  feelings,  and  by  tlic 
time  she  arrived,  she  was  composed  in  appearance  at 
least.  “Clara,  my  child,  where,  oh!  where  is  Floral 
You,  I  knew,  would  do  no  wrong,  but  oh  Flora!  whew 
is  she!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Shelby,  agitated  out  of  her 
usual  apathy,  by  maternal  apprehension.  Seizing  a 
.candle,  I  left  Clara  to  comfort  her  mother  with  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  Flora's  safety,  and  threw  myself  in  bed.  But 
sleep  fled  my  eyes;  a  strange  phantasmagoria  flitted 
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before  me;  the  ehrieks  and  cries  of  women  haunted  my 
ears,  and  I  had  only  sunk  a  short  time  in  slumber, 
when  Shelby’s  voice  awoke  me;  and  starting  up,  I 
perceived  it  was  broad  day.  I  dressed  and  came  down. 
Shelby  was  makins^  his  usual  brandy  julep,  hut  his 
hand  trembled  and  his  hold  brow  was  shadowed.  He 
looked  surprised  when  he  saw  me,  but  when  1  remar¬ 
ked  that  1  rode  home  with  Miss  Shelby  and  retired  to 
bed  before  he  returned  the  last  nig’ht,  his  brow  clear¬ 
ed;  and  when  I  requested  my  horse  to  he  brought  out, 
he  courteously  invited  me  to  stay  another  day,  but  did 
not  press  it,  when  I  pleaded  my  anxiety  to  finish  my 
tour.  Hreakfast  soon  made  its  appearance,  and  Mrs. 
Shelby  and  Clara  with  it.  Clara  smiled  mournfully, 
when  she  caught  my  fixed  gaze,  but  she  did  smile,  and 
that  assure<l  me  that  Flora’s  frolic  would  not  end  dis¬ 
astrously.  Mrs.  Shelby  was  composed,  and  the  cloud 
passed  fr(»m  Shelby’s  brow,  as  he  talkc'd  with  good 
humored  animation  of  men,  in  whom  I  aflTecU'd  to  have 
felt  great  interest.  After  breakfast  I  arose,  and  ap¬ 
proaching  Mrs.  Shelby,  bade  her  farewell.  She  cor¬ 
dially  pressed  my  hand,  and  her  lip  quivered  for  an 
instant,  while  I  felt  that  the  heart  of  the  mother  was 
aching  for  her  absent  child.  I  turned  to  Clara: — 
“Tell  Miss  Flora  I  left  w  ith  you  my  parting  com¬ 
pliments,  for  I  believe  she  is  to  be  back  this  morning 
with  her  young  friends  she  visited,  and  that  I  regret 
not  being  able  to  stay  and  see  her  again.”  Clara 
looked  gratefully  at  me,  and  her  delicate  hand  trem¬ 
bled  in  mine.  And  thus  1  left  the  beautiful,  the  gentle! 
They  who,  in  journeying  through  life,  meet  some  en¬ 
chanting  object  to  draw  out  all  their  hidden  feelings, 
and  then  hy  some  cross  purpose  of  fortune  are  sudden¬ 
ly  divided  from  them,  can  have  some  idea  of  my  feel¬ 
ings,  as  I  relinquished  Clara’s  hand,  and  turned  from 
her  father’s  hospitable  abode,  to  w'ander  again  through 
the  monotonous  pine  barrens  of  Georgia. 

Some  years  had  inten’ened  and  fortune  had  crowned 
my  eflfort*  with  her  smiles.  Still  I  was  a  bachelor — 
nor  had  I  met,  in  the  halls  of  fashion  or  the  private 
walks  of  life,  any  woman  who  touched  niy  heart,  though 
my  admiration  had  been  excited  by  many  lovely  and  ac¬ 
complished  w  omen.  Imperative  business  again  carried 
me  south,  and  my  road  again  linl  me  hy  the  farm  of  my 
bold  host  Shelby.  I  had  often  mused  over  the  probable 
fate  of  his  lovely  daughters,  and  upon  stopping  at  the  old 
identical  slab  stile,  1  learned  that  Mr.  Shelby  had  been 
some  time  dead,  but  that  his  widow'  w'as  now*  on  a  visit 
to  her  dauf^hter  Thornton,  “So  ho!”  thought  I,  “adieu 
to  iny  romancing,”  and  I  rode  on  my  way,  thinking 
over  the  triumph  of  the  gentle  girl  over  the  pride  of  her 
selfish  lover.  An  involuntary  sigh  caused  me  to  start, 
and  looking  up,  1  perceived  1  had  rode  some  miles  on 
my  journey.  A  large  gate  opened  on  the  road,  which 
terminated  the  approach  to  a  handsome  mansion.  Or¬ 
namental  tre€^  lined  the  approach,  and  the  pillared 
building,  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  terrace,  tastefully 
sprinkled  with  the  rarest  exotics,  marked  the  abode  of 
wealth  and  taste.  A  servant  came  loitering  down  the 
approach,  and  from  him  1  learned  that  I  was  upon  the 
ground  of  Col.  Thornton.  Impelled  by  an  indefinable 
feeling,  1  gave  my  horse  to  the  senrant  and  walked  up 


to  the  stately  abode  of  my  old  acquaintance.  A  tall 
fine  looking  man,  slightly  bald,  came  out  to  meet,  and 
instantly  recognizing  me,  shook  me  heartily  by  the 
hand. 

“  Mr.  Munro,  I  declare,”  and  ringing,  he  ordered  a 
servant  to  tell  Mrs.  Thornton  an  old  acquaintance  was 
in  the  parlor.  I  colored,  and  began  to  mistrust  my 
powers  of  self  possession,  for,  to  confess  the  truth,  the 
image  of  Clara  had  been  like  a  sweet  treasured  dream, 
to  be  only  called  up  at  lonely  intervals  from  the  deep 
recesses  of  my  heart;  my  pulse  quickened  and  my 
color  rose  as  I  heard  her  light  step  approach,  and 
thought  of  meeting  Clara  as  a  wife  to  another.  But  I 
w  as  relieved,  for  Flora,  radiant  w  ith  womanly  beauty, 
gracefully  advanced  and  cordially  w'clcomed  me  to 
Thornton  Hall. 

“  I  thought  you  would  have  forgolten"me,  my  visit 
was  so  brief,”  1  remarked. 

“  Oh,  no,  how  could  1  forget  one  who  w'as  so  con¬ 
nected  with  the  most  memorable  event  of  my  life,” 
she  replied  with  serious  dignity. 

I  dared  not  ask  questions,  but  she  went  on  and  I 
trembled  as  I  listened. 

“  You  remember  the  night  that  1  forced  poor  Clara 
to  go  to  the  camp  meeting.  On  that  night  I  first  learn¬ 
ed  how'  utterly  ignorant  I  had  lived  of  God  and  of  re¬ 
ligion.  I  W'as  at  once  convicted,  and  determined  to 
remain  until  1  found  that  which  I,  for  the  first  time, 
discovered  to  be  the  “pearl  of  great  price.”  I  heard 
my  father’s  voice,  but  strange  to  say,  it  did  not  terrify 
me,  and  Thornton  w  hispered  me  to  keep  quiet  and  he 
w'ould  protect  me.  I  remained  all  night,  and  in  the 
morning  the  meeting  broke  up.  I  knew'  1  dared  not 
return  to  my  father’s  house,  after  such  an  act  of  open 
disobedience,  and  Mrs.  Thornton  hearing  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  my  situation  from  some  one,  took  me  to  her 
house,  and  treated  me  like  her  daughter.  My  father 
cursed  me  when  he  heard  I  had  joined  the  church,  and 
forbade  me  to  go  home,  but  soon  after  he  W'as  taken 

I  w  ith  the  fever,  and  forgave  me  before  he  died,  though 

I I  know  dear  Clara  w'rung  the  consent  to  visit  him, 
from  him  on  his  death  bed.” 

“  And  Clara  1” 

“  She  had  ever  been  delicate,  and  she  took  a  cough 
and  a  fever  and  slow'ly  faded.  I  often  talked  to  her  of 
religion,  and  urged  her  to  go  to  meeting,  but  she  only 
shook  her  head  and  w'ept  upon  my  mother’s  bosom, 
and  it  was  only  after  she  was  buried  that  we  found  a 
diary  in  her  draw'er,  and  discovered  that  for  years  dear 
Clara  had  been  piously  devoted  to  God.” 

“Fmi,  then,”  I  said  w  ith  a  pang  I  could  not  repress, 
“are  Mrs.  Thornton  1”  And  Flora  gaily  smiled  an 
assent. 

It  was  a  soft  moonlight  summer  eve,  and  I  strayed 
out  in  the  grove  after  tea.  Beneath  the  shade  of  a 
tall  cypress  a  marble  cenotaph  reared  its  w'hite  pillars. 
Around  it  grew  the  sweetest  flowers  of  that  warm  cli¬ 
mate,  and  the  mimosa,  delicate  emblem  of  Clara, 
trembled  beside  her  grave. 
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THE  INDIAN  AT  THE  GRAVE  OF  HIS  ANCESTORS. 


No  traTcllcr  vititi  the  plmtant  town  of  C— ,  one  of  the  prettiett  of  the  mtny  beautiful  villa^^'t  of  I’ennsyWania,  without  pauaini'  to 
admire  tite  happMv  aelected  aite  of  the  ^rare-yanl.  The  Couococheague  (cU-ar  water)  biiuiida  it  on  one  aide,  and  a  wild  ravine,  or 
chaaiiel  paaaea  iminediately  thruui^h  the  centre.  Through  thia  p  iaaagA  the  watera  of  the  Falling  Spring  furraerly  ran,  but  the  inhabi- 
tanta  hare  diverted  ita  flow  from  its  <>ri||^inal  channel.  Adjoining  th*  preaeiit  place  of  gravta  ia  tin*  aput  once  the  Indian  burial  (^niund. 
It  ia  aaid  that  when  the  Iinliana  conaented  to  remove  and  leave  the  whitea  in  poaaea<iun  u.  the  aectiun  of  land  now  the  town  of  C— — ,  one 
of  the  conditiona  attached  to  the  crrender  waa,  that  their  ancieot  place  of  acpultuic  ahouhl  remain  uncultivated  ani  their  anceatml 
gravea  reapected.  For  many  yearn  after  their  it  mo  al,  it  waa  obaerved  that  an  Indian  oeriodically  viait.d  the  place  to  note  whether  the 
compact  waa  held  aacred*  In  the  lapae  of  time,  liowe* er,  the  ajfreemi-nt  waa  loat  aight  ot,  either  ihruugli  forgt  tfulnets  or  aume  oilier 
leaa  ejicuaable  cauae,  and  the  Indian  mound  waa  ploughed  up.  It  ia  on  iheae  materiala  the  author  conatnicta  the  pw  m.  The  Indian 
again  viaita  the  apot.  A  recent  atorm  had  destroyed  the  artiflcial  barrier  oppoaeil  by  the  cultivator  to  the  flow  of  the  Failing  Spring,  and 
it  was  again  gliding  along  ita  old  channel  through  tht  church*yard.  1  he  aoliluquy  exprt  aaea  the  fevliiiga  to  natural  to  even  tJie  aavage  a® 
wilueaaing  the  deaecration  of  the  gravea  of  iiia  rac5.  B. 


Lo.ng  years  had  pas.aed  since  that  sparkling  stream 
From  its  course  was  turned  away, 

And  lone  and  drear  *ncath  the  summer  beam 
'file  ruin’d  channel  lay^ 

The  wild-flowor  had  forgot  to  wave 
Oil  the  bank’s  forsaken  'orow, 

And  iho  rocks  that  the  tide  was  wont  to  lave 
Fniwn’d  gloomily  below. 

And  the  leaves  of  Autumn  gathered  o'er, 

Where  once  the  water’s  play 
Was  echoed  back  from  the  pebbled  floor 
Like  a  Fairy’s  murmur’d  lay. 

And  the  wood  dove  trill’d  her  mournful  strain, 
From  the  cedars  dark  around  > 

But  her  sweet  lament  was  pour’d  in  vain— 

The  stream  heard  not  the  sound. 

Oh !  where  was  the  path  of  its  bright  waves  then  f 
Where  had  the  wanderer  stiay’dT 
Had  it  left,  for  the  busy  haunts  of  men 
The  charms  of  its  faiiest  glade 

Yos— changed  was  the  note  of  bee  and  bird 
For  the  tramp  of  hurrying  feet, 

And  the  music  that  once  its  waters  stirr’d 
For  the  sounds  of  the  crowded  street. 

And  the  heavy  arch  was  o’er  it  cast, 

And  the  restless  wheel  was  plied— 

There  lived  not  a  relic  of  the  past 
To  cheer  the  imprisoned  tide. 

But  there  came  an  hour  when  the  darken'd  sky 
Pour’d  its  torrent'floods  around, 

And  the  captive  waters  swell’d  on  high, 

O’er  labour’d  aich  and  mound. 

O* er  bank  and  wall,  with  exulting  fore# 

They  hurst  like  an  inland  sea— 

And  sough*,  the  scenes  of  their  ancient  courae 
Like  a  conqueror,  proudly  freef 
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Like  a  conquoror,  through  that  silent  glen 
They  rolled  in  power  along. 

And  the  sleeping  echoes  woke  again. 

To  the  voice  of  the  triumph*song. 

But  the  morning  came,  and  the  storm’s  dark  might 
Lay  stilled  on  wave  and  shore. 

And  the  stream  look’d  forth  in  the  calmer  light 
On  its  native  vale  once  more. 

Alas !  how  changed  from  earlier  days 
When  the  dark>brow*d  Indian  stood 
With  the  pride  of  a  youthful  chieftain’s  gaze 
Fix’d  deep  in  its  mirror  flood: 

Or  when  the  bright  eye  of  the  forest  maid 
3entovcr  the  crystal  stream. 

As  she  twin’d  with  flowers  each  jetty  braid 
For  the  biiavx  ofher  bosom-dream: 

Or  when,  in  the  rush  of  the  ardent  chase, 

Tlie  deer  went  bounding  by; 

Or  the  fawn  stole  near  with  its  gentle  grace. 

On  the  velvet  moss  to  lie. 

The  maiden’s  laugh,  and  the  chiefs  flerce  tone 
Were  hush’d  in  tluit  altered  place. 

And  tlieir  burial  mounds  remain’d  alone. 

To  tell  of  the  ancient  race. 

They  had  gone  to  *The  islas  of  the  sweet  south' west,' 
Where  the  Indian’s  Eden  blooms. 

And  their  childen  bad  sought  another  rest. 

Afar  from  iheir  Fathers’  tombs. 

But  ere  they  bad  left  their  own  fair  land 
For  the  stranger’s  foot  to  tread, 

By  the  calumet  smoke  and  the  wampum  band. 

They  bound  him  to  spare  tlieir  dead. 

They  bound  him  to  guard  that  sacred  dust. 

And  the  vow  was  sealed  above ; 

Aad  the  Indian  turn’d,  with  a  saddened  tniet. 
Though  the  dUtant  wild*  to  rove. 
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Dui  oriiui.tliruugli  many  an  afler  yrar, 

A  (luiiky  form  was  sc^n, 

Toi^Iido  on  the  bankt  of  ihe  “water ck*ar/’ 
And  under  the  cedari  green. 

Ile(ito(»d  hy  the  Indi(in*ii  verdant  tom!>r 
Like  the  ii|Mrit  of  ihe  place— 

And  neernM  n<i  ifmoiirnini*  the  fatal  doom, 

That  hail  Idighled  hl.4  noble  race. 

He  wa4  there  ngain— that  n^e..  chief, 

Willi  the  dawn  of  the  morning  Iwam; 

An<l  ho  looUM  with  a  glance  of  pride  and  grief, 
On  the  wcihrcnicmbcrcd  stream. 


Yet,  as  tne  tear*(l  anil  »liatti  r'd  tree  rliiigs  to  it*  native  earth, 
Sotimi*  n»y  heart  to  thee  again,  tliou  tuuntry  of  my  birth  ; 

Or  even  a*  )on  familiar  stnam  liath  broke  f:-om  custom's  furce, 

And  true  to  nature's  voice,  again  sweeps  through  its  ancient  course. 

Hush  on  !  rush  on  !  while  yet  those  m;i>’»t,  a*  fn^ely  as  of  yore— 
Soon  shall  the  white  niun'shanil  of  skill,  thy  hated  bouniis  lesiure; 
Soon  sliall  these  hunks  lie  tone  again,  at  1  tor  many  a  year 
Have  found  them  in  (he  siiinmi  r  ray,  while  »adiy  journeying  here. 

I  too,  nm  hilt  n  stranger  herv.— I  may  not  linger  long— 
rhewe  u.tiri'd  scenes  n  call  too  much  of  sorrow  and  of  w  rong, 

Even  the  last  tie  is  broken  now,  for  where  my  Falhirs’  rest, 
t  he  furrow  of  the  pal.  face  glides  above  tuch  warrior's  briast ! 

rhis,  only  this,  ol  nil  anninil.  of  monninin,  stream,  and  vale  ; 
rhi*s|Mit  of  earth  alone  we  ask'd  to  tell  the  Indian's  tale. 

And  sealed  with  eiery  solemn  pledge,  they  then  coiihriii' d  the  vow, 
't  hat  like  the  Indian's  mouldering  dust  is  scorn'd  and  slighted  now. 


Wildly  and  d  iikly  tta  wave*  swept  on, 

With  n  di*eji  and  lingering  moan; 

And  tlio  Lidian  thim»lii  of  the  days  ilial  wore  gone, 
And  felt  llm  fule  hia  own. 

Ill*  gazed  around  on  earih  aiid  sky, 

Arti!  ilio  tlionglits  of  hi:*  iroiibled  soul 

Br  ike  forth  with  a  rush  of  agony. 

Mocking  his  stern  control. 

And  ttrungely,  through  that  silent  de‘ll. 

The  strain  of  soirow  rung, 

Fortho  Indian  hrt*atli«!d  his  wild  furcwolL 
In  the  sounds  of  his  native  tongue* 


1  come  with  many  a  weary  step,  from  my  forest-home  afar. 

From  th'*  pra'iies,  and  the  iniglity  streams  beneath  the  western  star; 
Once  more  amid  these  well  known  scenes  with  silent  step  to  tread. 
Once  more  to  mark  the  holy  spot  where  rest  my  eountry's  dead. 


Doth  tiun  such  narrow-  hound*  confine  the  fe»  lings  ufihe  heart. 

In  the  same  earth  our  sires  repose,  a  few  hri.  f  step*  apart, 

The  same  dark  tree*  iln-ir  shadow*  throw  across  each  silent  grave, 
.\uU  ever,  'gainst  the  rocky  hanks  the  same  bright  w';.ters  lave. 

Yet  Inn  the  hand  of  art  and  itojnp  hath  deck'd  each  marble  tomb, 

\V ill le o'er  the  Indian's  hiiinhier  inoiiiid  the  corn's  green  tassels bluora, 
Not  e'en  the  last  lad  relic  left  of  a  forgotten  raci  — 

The  us'.ies  of  my  Fathers  lie  without  a  burial  place. 

O  !  that  a*  once  u|>ou  these  hill*,  the  d<-atli-ilance  and  the  song 
Could  thrill  niir  warrior*'  daring  souls  wiili  veiigt-aiice  for  the  wrung  ; 
Ah,  idle  dream  1  that  time  is  past— wherj  are  my  warriors  now? 
(june — us  the  snows  of  w  inter  melt  iKfure  the  summer  glow. 


Farewell !  fJir-'well,  my  native  scenes— where  once  I  hoped  to  die, 
The  earth  hath  yet  some  wihleriuss  whero  I  in  peace  may  .'ie; 

My  children  in  their  distant  home  shall  wait  and  watch  in  vain, 
I'his  muiirnfnl  tale  is  nut  for  them- wc  will  nut  meet  again. 


My  cliildren  !  soon  th :  while  man's  pride— his  quenchless  thirst  of 
Shall  urge  your  feeble  r  innaiit  on,  till  the  last  home  is  sold  ! 

Yet  even  amid  the  seeming  pomp  upon  our  anguish  plann'd, 

Tim  deinunof  distrust  and  strife  is  stealing  o'er  the  land. 


My  country  !  vain  and  mocking  word  !  my  country  now  no  more, 
The  Indian's  home  is  d«‘sulate— the  Indian's  hope  is  *er 
The  shadows  of  a  darker  fate  are  o'er  the  fuiiire  cast ; 

Why  should  1  weakly  on  ye  dwell,  ye  lueinuries  of  the  past] 

Why  stmiild  I  p«nider  on  the  day*,  whi  n  here  in  youthful  pride, 

1  stiMHl  as  stands  the  I  fty  oak,  upon  the  mountainside  ? 

A  thousand  wind*  have  rent  its  boughs,  it*  top  is  bent  and  dead _ 

So  have  my  youth  and  strength  been  bow'd,  so  are  my  glurieaflcd. 


So  let  it  be— Great  Spirit !  thou,  to  w  hunt  they  say  belongs 
I'hc  *«irrov  8  ol'tlie  injnreii  heart,  the  jiicigineiit  of  in  wrongs. 
Look  down  upon  the  race,  who  own,  yet  freak  thy  sacied  laws, 
And  in  thy  just  and  holy  tinm,  avenge  the  Indian's  cause. 

The  sunset  shone  on  the  cedaru  green. 

But  the  stream  had  passed  uwuy, 

Anil  never  nguiii  was  the  Indisin  seen. 

By  the  ruMK'd  m»>und  to  stray. 


A  FUAGMENT.  — BY 


C  G  C  R  I  A  . 


Ah!  lonely  Dinn,  many  a  starry  eve. 

I’ve  thought  ’twas  hearing  love’s  delicious  vow 
That  made  tlK*o  sigh,  thy  sweet  blue  home  to  leave— 

To  press  thy  fialo  cheek  on  Kndymion’s  brow. 

Kre  childho<Kl  had  withdrawn  her  rosy  nngers, 

And  e.ach  tweet  diearn  that  round  the  young  heart  lingers, 

I  gazed  upon  thee  with  a  |nv*i*s  heart,- 

And  deem’d  lliy-facc  was  wet  with  pearly  tears. 

Anil  sigh’ll  that  thou  wast  doom’d  fro'n  earth  to  part, 

An  exile  whom  no  sweet  companion  cheersf 
I  wonder’d  not  that  thou  should’st  gaze  at  Even 
So  sadly  down  on  vows  thatuf\  are  riven! 

An  I  still  the  memory  of  those  hours  rndeara 
Thy  face  unto  mo,  like  the  aouth*wiiid  bringing 
Sweet  odors  on  its  w  ings.  and  softly  flinging 
Their  variol  sw’cets  upon  the  air  we  hreatlic — 

As  at  some  mountain’s  foot  toe  flowei'-vincs  spring 
And  climb  its  rocky  crest  and  round  it  wivatlie,. 

So  cbildbool’s  mem’ries  to  die  heart  doth  cling. 

“The  course  of  true  love  never  smooth  did  run,” 


-  From  fate  no  favor  had  Leona  won 
And  ihoii,  sweet  Dian  !  did  come  forth  that  night 
From  the  blue  chamher-i  of  thy  starry  hoaie — 

To  look  on  desolui  ion’s  Jai  kcst  blight. 

On  main  n  riiiii’ii  lot  nml  burning  dome, 

.\ll  blight  with  joy  when  thou  did’st  see  them  last. 
But  now  w  ith  gloom  and  misery  o’er  cast ; 

The  hearths,  w  hen*  hlaz.iMl  tin*  hiight  and  cheerful  lii-e. 
Round  which  contented  fu-jcs  sweetly  smiIot^, 

Arc  drenched  w  ith  bloiHl — there  lay  the  son  a. id  sire. 
And  near,  the  mother  and  her  iiifnnt  child. 

The  cry  for  mercy  did  not  ^lay  the  slroke 
Of  Iiiilian  vengeance  w  hieh  existence  broke. 

And  thou,  Leoiin  !  wheic,  uh!  where  wust  thou 
Thro’  tiiedit'ad  struggl-*  of  that  fearful  hour  7 
The  knife  was  gtanrrng  o’er  thy  mother’s  brow, 

Aiid  thou  wast  gone  unto  the  tr}sling  bower! 

There  Iny  iWy  fuihcr  fasping,  strong  in  dciith. 

The  life  bknod  oozing  (rum  the  cloven  bniin  ; 

And  Mere  thy  mother  yielding  up  her  breath 
Upon  the  bosom  w  hero  she  oft  had  lain. 
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AND  WESTERN  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 


SKETCHES  OF  VILLAGE  CHARACTER. 


XITTMBEH  ONE. 


THE  MERRY  MAN  OF  C - 


nr  C.  A.  BLACK. 


“Alns!  poor  Yorirk !  I  knew  him  Horntio,  i  Tlicrc  was  a  community  of  feeling,  of  rational  plcas- 


A  A^'llow  of  infinite  jest;  of  most  CKcellenl  funej.” 

SlIAKSPRARE. 

Ours  is  essentially  a  land  of  change.  The  spirit  of 
innovation  is  making  daily  and  sad  havoc  amongst  our 
most  treasured  recollections,  and  every  moment  some 
lie  which  hound  us  to  the  past  is  severed  by  the  re¬ 
morseless  hand  of  modern  improvement.  We  are 
striving  to  forget  the  quiet  simplicity — we  had  almost 
said  innocence,  of  rustic  life,  in  the  hurry  and  hustle 
of  change  and  alteration;  and  the  old  and  time-worn 
remnant  of  a  former  generation  wanders  amid  tlie 
stirring  scenes  of  a  more  polished  age  with  feelings 
of  regret  for  those  things,  which,  beyond  the  long 
lapse  of  years,  have  separated  him  from  the  era  of 
youthful  enjoyments.  We  confess  our  attachment  to 
the  olden  time  and  whatever  pertains  to  its  memory. 
Old  friends,  old  scenes  and  old  asscxriations  crow’d 
upon  the  mind  and  tinge  our  reminiscences  w  ith  inde¬ 
scribable  interest.  But  for  the  present  w  e  eschew  such 
philosophic  digressions,  and  confine  our  pen  to  a  more 
genial  task,  less  likely,  perchance,  to  suggest  these 
sagelike  reflections. 

Not  many  years  since,  the  bustling  towm  of - , 

w'hich  now  can  exhibit  considerable  pretension  to 
“business,”  was  rather  a  pretty  village  of  a  score  of 
houses,  scattered  at  random  along  the  bank  of  a 
most  lovely  stream  of  the  west.  Aw’ay  from  the  hum 
of  occupation,  and  almost  buried  among  the  wild  scen¬ 
ery  of  a  mountain  region,  the  little  community  was  but 
a  miniature  resemblance  of  the  great  world,  wherein 
perhaps  all  the  shades  of  common  life  were  represent¬ 
ed  ;  yet,  happily,  with  it,  the  more  pleasing  trails  pre¬ 
dominated.  So  far  but  a  small  portion  of  its  history  . 
belonged  to  the  tragic  muse.  'Fhe  simple  minded  in- 1 
habitants  had  never  been  torn  asunder  by  conflicting 
opinions,  or  rendered  hostile  by  opposing  interests.  [ 


ure,  to  which  every  one  contributed.  The  ordinary 
course  cf  nature  may  have  produced  transient  grief  or 
temporary  sorrow’ ;  still  our  happiness  was  in  the  main 
sujM'rior — like  the  buoy,  engulphed  for  a  mcinent  be¬ 
neath  the  waves,  yet  which  rises  immediately,  and 
floats  as  light  and  secure  as  ever  upen  the  surface  of 
the  w’atcrs. 

Amidst  a  population  thus  ernstituted,  it  may  bo  ex¬ 
pected  that  there  w'as  some  ene,  w  ho  above  all  others, 
was  the  merriest.  ISome  rara  avi.%  in  whom  w’as  center¬ 
ed,  in  a  greater  degree,  lire  spirit  of  jest;  or  was  more 
immediately  under  the  volatile  impulses  of  our  na¬ 
ture.  One  of  these  w  ho  can 

Evermurp  ])<'t*p  through  ihrir  ryp* 

And  lnugli,  likt*  parrots  at  a  bug-piiH>r.^* 

Such  an  one  was  Jacob  Bunnel ;  or,  as  we  are  an  ab¬ 
breviating  species,  he  was  more  commonly  and  fa¬ 
miliarly  styled  Juke.  He  was  decidedly  the  merry 
man  of  the  village.  The  one,  who  above  all  others, 
W’as,  waking  or  sleeping,  the  mortal  iinbodiincnt  of 
fun.  Others  there  were,  w  ho  possessed  a  happy  ex¬ 
uberance  of  spirits — W’hose  feelings  at  times  would 
gush  out  as  a  sparkling  fountain;  still  the  current  of 
their  disposition  pursued  an  even  tenor.  But  Jake 
knew'  no  such  intervals  of  plodding  dullness.  Fun 
was  his  element,  his  meat,  his  drink,  and  his  lodging; 
he  lived  for  it ;  and  without  that  (at  least  to  him)  life- 
giving  principle,  he  w  as  an  epitome  of  sadness.  Th'dt 
is,  theoretically,  and  only  so ;  for  practically,  no  cloud 
was  ever  seen  to  darken  the  horizon  of  his  mirth. 
Light  is  not  more  essential  to  healthy  vegetation,  nor 
the  refreshing  shower  so  indispensable,  as  the  spirit  of 
fun  w'as  to  Jake  Bunnel.  His  entire  life  was  a  jest.  He 
seemed  to  have  made  his  entree  into  tliis  world  upon 
the  wings  of  a  joke;  also  that  his  last  sigh  would  be 
spent  in  the  utterance  of  a  witticism. 
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AiiRociation  had  no  blended  the  mirth-loving  Jake, 
OT  rather  his  habits  and  propensities,  with  our  every 
day  occupations,  th.at  they  became  inseparable.  I’he 
first  sound  that  broke  the  morning’s  stillness,  was  the 
cheerful  voice  of  Jake  ;  and  the  last  that  mingled  with 
the  gathering  gloom  of  night,  was  the  same  unsilencc- 
able  cry.  He  seemed  to  possess  a  spirit  of  ubiquity. 
Go  when  and  where  you  would,  Jake  would  ever  cross 
your  path;  the  same  at  all  times  and  at  all  places, — 
whether  lounging  upon  the  railing  at  some  corner,  the 
hot  summer  sun  beating  upon  him,  or  roasting  before 
a  stove  in  the  winter;  u^importe  to  him,  fer  he  was 
ever  the  same  incorrigible  and  light-hearted  lover  of 
fun. 

The  particular  stock  from  which  our  protect  w’as 
descended,  need  not  be  traced ;  our  object  is  the 
living,  have  no  desire  to  blazon  the  glories  of  remote 
ancestry.  Besides,  we  are  too  democratic  to  attach 
the  slightest  importance  to  a  man’s  paternity ;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  his  parents  were  respectable,  and  able  to 
give  him  a  name  and  a  spice  of  w'orldly  knowledge. 
In  person,  Jake  was  about  the  medium  size,  rather 
slightly  made;  and  at  twcnty-fivc,  a  period  of  life, 
when  a  man’s  personal  and  mental  traits,  if  he  possess¬ 
es  any,  are  most  likely  to  be  developed  ;  his  features 
were  a  perfect  libel  upon  the  laugh-and-grow-fat  doc¬ 
trine,  and  had  grown  so  thin  and  hatchet-like,  that  at 
limes  he  almost  forgot  even  himself.  There  W’as  a 
growing  resemblaricc  between  his  phiz  and  his  jokes ; 
and  his  commonest  witticism,  long  after  it  had  lost  its 
pungency  by  age  or  use,  would  irresistibly  suggest  the 
sharp  countenance,  small  twinkling  eyes,  and  rather 
dilated  mouth  of  Jake  Bunnel.  We  are  w’cll  aware 
that  this  peculiarity  does  not  accord  with  the  popular 
notion,  “  that  wit  and  leanness  are  incompatible ;”  and 
we  have  searched  many  a  page  of  mystic  lore  for  an 
analagous  case  to  fortify  and  explain  our  position.  But 
need  we  go  further  than  the  illustrious  descendant  of 
the  same  Yorick,  who  is  so  pathetically  apostrophized 
in  the  caption  which  graces  this  veritable  sketch  1 
Alas,  po<'r  Yorick!  thou  martyr  to  wit  and  “want  of 
flesh !”  thou  kindest,  wittiest,  and  most  persecuted  of 
parsons  !  Ten  times  a  day  was  thy  ghost  to  hear  the 
pitiful  and  consolatory  ejaculation,  “alas,  poor  Yer- 
ick  !”  Ten  thousand  should  thy  “  honest  chror.icle” 
have  promised,  and  even  then  thy  rare  merits  would 
have  been  but  illy  n  <juile»l  !  We  fancy  we  can  see 
thee  inounteil  upon  thy  fleshlcss  eounterpart,  an<l 
“centaur-like,”  as  thou  didst  wittily  observe,  ride 
forth  amengst  thy. staring  and  chuck-fjrlliing  parish¬ 
ioners.  We  fancy  we  can  see  their  ungrateful  jeers 
and  insolent  suictures  upon  thy  shabby  outfit  more 
than  atoned  for,  by  thy  inward  humor  and  chuckle 
over  the  seen  t  of  thy  substitution  of  a  “  gallant  steed, 
and  saddle  and  bridle  embossed  with  silver  studs,”  for 
a  raw-boned  resemblance  of  Kosinante  himscif !  But 
we  foibear  tracing  the  parallel  further;  and  if  a  doubt 
remains  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  of  llie  mere  than 
compatibility  of  w  it 'and  physical  attenuation,  we 
would  refer  to  tlie  veracious  'Bristram  himself,  who 
w*As  the  mortal  personification  of  sentiment,  and  withal 
as  maugre  cf  flesh  as  the  spare  parson  he  portrays. 


The  truth  is,  we  suspect  that  “  laugh  and  grow  fat,” 
is  a  popular  fallacy.  We  believe  the  wrhole  race,  who 
have  been  born  to  live  upon  their  wits,  from  the  knight 
of  La  Mancha,  to  the  humblest  penny-a-lincr,  have 
been  as  thin  and  angular  as  our  own  Jake  Bunnel. 
How’  he  contrived  to  live,  was  ever  a  mystery  to  the 
most  sagacious  and  inquisitive.  His  proverbial  honesty 
of  heart  precluded  the  idea  of  a  covert  appropriation 
of  his  neighbor’s  property  ;  and  his  invincible  laziness 
w'as  an  equally  impassible  barrier  against  legitimate 
acquisition.  True,  his  w'ardrobc  was  never  very  ex¬ 
tensive,  nor  well  replenished  ;  for  it  must  be  confessed 
that  in  matters  of  dross  he  w  as  not  over  fastidious.  It 
mattered  not  that  a  garment  might  be,  perchance,  “  a 
wmrld  too  wdde,”  or  his  hat  minus  a  rim,  or  the  gear 
of  his  nether  extremities  bear  no  greater  resemblance 
to  each  other  than  a  boot  to  a  slipper ;  nor  w  as  he 
more  particular  as  to  the  source  of  such  God-sends. 
He  seemed  to  know’  and  feel  intuitively  that  man 
‘•Wants  but  little  here  below, 

Nt»r  wants  that  little  long.” 

But  tlicrc  is  'dll  important  particular  w  hich  wc  wish  lo 
be  borpe  ip  mipd.  We  w  ould  not,  by  any  means, 
have  it  inferred  that  Jake  was  a  loafer.  Were  he  liv¬ 
ing  at  the  time  in  which  we  write,  he  might  possibly 
be  deemed  such  by  the  unthinking,  though  certainly 
not  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  most  appropriate  term. 
We  say  appropriate,  because  if  w  ords  bear  any  rela¬ 
tion  to  ideas,  this,  above  all  others,  and  at  once,  sug¬ 
gests  its  original.  The  bare  sound  brings  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  fresh  to  our  minds.  The  boys  shout  loafer  in  the 
street,  and,  seated  in  our  sanctum,  we  can  fancy  a 
gentleman  of  this  genteel  fraternity  before  us.  There 
he  goes — walks  on  a  step  or  two,  and  stops  to  recline, 
or  rather  hang  upon  the  railing  before  a  particular  res¬ 
idence.  His  coat  has  long  braved  the  elements,  and 
upon  other  backs  than  his,  until  no  trace  of  its  pristine 
gloss  or  color  remains;  his  breeches  refuse  affinity 
with  a  tattered  excuse  for  a  vest,  and  reveal,  fit  the 
chasm,  a  shirt  unconscious  for  weeks  of  w’ater.  His 
feet,  or  rather  one  has  been  squeezed  into  a  shoe  until 
his  tees  protrude,  whilst  the  other  is  lost  in  a  boot  of 
most  capacious  dimensions.  A  hat,  long  since  shorn 
of  its  lustre,  and  cocked  rather  j'duntily  on  one  side  of 
his  head,  completes  the  tout  ensemble  of  a  loafer.  His 
face  is  upward  turned  towards  the  splendid  dcinieil 
before  him,  ai.d  a  shadow  erossos  his  brow.  Dark 
thoughts  are  at  work  in  his  bosom  ; — faithfully  he  has 
labored  for  bis  country ;  in  every  mob  he  has  been 
foremost,  apd  in  every  riot  he  has  been  an  active  par¬ 
ticipant.  He  has  invariably  declaimed  against  the 
rich,  and  advocated  a  distribution  of  their  superabund¬ 
ance  ;  and  now’  to  be  so  cruelly  bereaved  and  deserted ! 
His  lip  quivers,  and  something,  possibly  a  tear,  is 
stealing  'along  his  bronzed  cheek  ;  he  raises  his  arm, 
and  with  the  tattered  sleeve  that  hangs  therefrom, 
brushes  away  a  —  fly  that  was  luxuriating  upon  his 
rubicund  visage. 

Such  a  loafer  Jake  never  could  have  been ;  for  he 
-was  immeasurably  above  what  might  be  called  ultra- 
loaferism  ;  bearing  perhaps  the  same  relation  to  it,  that 
genteel  comedy  dees  to  the  vulgar.  If  he  exhibited 
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traits  of  character  which  beloiigr  to  that  sfcnus,  he  pos¬ 
sessed  a  sufficient  counterpoise  a^inst  the  tendency, 
in  his  boundless  fund  of  humor.  It  was  his  buoy,  his 
beacon,  his  life-boat ;  and  often,  when  upon  the  vertye 
of  vagrancy,  his  attendant  pfcnius  would  interpose, 
and  restore  him  to  his  former  level. 

The  trait,  already  hinted  at,  which  most  favored  the 
supposition  of  loaferish  affinity,  w’as  his  extreme  lazi¬ 
ness  ;  and  in  this  he  was  beyond  precedent  or  exam¬ 
ple.  Not  mere  indolence,  that  often  results  from  men¬ 
tal  apathy,  but  a  downritrlu  physical  repugnance  to 
labor,  that  would  sufTor  the  flies  to  congregate  and 
troop  over  his  face,  rather  than  use  the  exertion  to 
brush  them  off — or  if  placed  in  the  shade  upon  a  hot 
summer  morning,  would  roast  in  the  sun's  beams, 
rather  than  follow  the  retreating  shadow. 

Another,  not  less  striking  feature,  was  his  grega¬ 
riousness.  He  loved  to  congregate,  and  in  opposition 
to  tho*old  maxim  of  “  birds  of  a  feather,”  he  sought 
the  company  of  his  superiors;  and  would  shun  the 
low-lifed  blackguard  or  whiskey-drinking  vagabond,  as 
he  would  the  pestilence  ;  nor  suffer  them  to  come 
**  Botwixt  tho  wiml  and  his  nohillry.” 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  a  little  cotoric  of  chosen 
friends,  that  his  genius  ever  shone  out  with  Ihc  great¬ 
est  brilliancy.  Ilis  starting  humor  and  happy  wit 
levelled  all  distinctions ;  and  if  any  indulged  an  ill- 
natured  thought  upon  his  “low  estate,”  they  were 
ever  bound  to  acknowledge,  that  he  was  amply  com¬ 
pensated  for  the  dearth  of  his  purse,  or  the  patches 
upon  his  homely  garb,  in  the  inexhaustible  riches  of  a 
good  heart  and  merry  temperament.  Unlike  the  ultra 
loafer,  he  felt  no  greedy  desire  for  his  neighbor’s  com¬ 
forts,  nor  envy  for  his  enjoyments  ;  and  if  ever  a  shade 
was  seen  to  cross  his  radiant  phiz,  or  a  sigh  was  heard 
to  steal  from  his  bosom,  it  was  when  he  w’as  alone, 
and  none  to  laugh  at  his  jests  or  participate  in  his  fun, 
when  his  audience  w'as  reduced  to  a  “  beggarly  ac¬ 
count  of  empty  boxes,”  that  he  ever  thought,  or  seem¬ 
ed  to  think  painfully.  Even  then  it  was  like  the  faint 
shadow  of  the  fleecy  cloud,  that  vanishes  almost  be¬ 
fore  its  coolness  is  felt, — and  the  sigh  was  as  faint  as 
the  whispering  breeze  that  scarce  ripples  tlie  surface 
of  the  placid  waters,  or  disturbs  the  spirits  of  the  flow¬ 
ers  as  they  slumber  in  their  tiny  palaces.  Increasing 
years  had  no  depressing  effect  upon  the  mercurial  dis¬ 
position  of  Jake  llunnel.  If  crow’s  feet  began  to  di¬ 
verge  from  the  angles  of  his  eyes,  they  added  to  their 
joyous  twinkle, — and  if  his  person  became  still  more 
attenuated,  his  wit  assumed  a  corresponding  spiritu¬ 
ality.  Age  acted  upon  his  mind  as  it  does  upon  good 
wine ;  mellowing  its  acerbities  and  purifying  it  from 
extraneous  matter,  until  nothing  remains  but  tlie  pure 
carbon,  to  give  it  zest  and  pungency.  He  could  say, 

“  Let  me  play  ihe  ftxd  ; 

With  oiirlh  and  laughter  let  old  wiiuklci  come ; 


And  let  my  liver  miln'r  lioai  viith  nine. 

Than  my  heart  co«d  Hifh  mnriifxing  griniiti*. 

Why  shoi^d  a  man,  uhn^  hinntl  warm  within, 
S't  like  hin  gmn«Uire  cut  in  nlulta^ter  ? 

Sleep  when  he  wakes  f  and  creep  into  thejiiundico 
By  being  peevish  ?*' 


I 


“  Hut  every  dog  must  have  his  day,”  and  so  had 
Jake  Hunnel.  Moilern  innovation  came  with  its  noise 
and  clamor,  to  break  the  hitherto  peace  and  quiet  of 
the  village.  It  was  scarce  to  bo  hoped,  that  from  the 
mighty  system  of  improvement,  no  stray  lateral  or 
branch  should  spring  upon  our  solitude  and  render  our 
time  honored  usages  mere  matters  of  history.  Tlio 
extreme  eligibility  of  the  neighborhootl  was  discover¬ 
ed,  and  the  annunciation  came  like  the  harbinger  of 
ill.  Hut  no  where  did  it  fall  with  such  appalling  force 
as  upon  the  heart  of  Jake.  He  saw  in  it  a  death-blow 
to  his  happiness.  “  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before,”  and  with  more  than  prophetic  vision,  he  be¬ 
held  the  terminus  of  his  empire.  Old  friends  separa¬ 
ted — associations  destroyed — the  circle,  wherein  he 
had  so  often  shone,  to  he  dissolved  forever.  Strange 
faces — strange  manners  and  customs  would  intrude, 
and  amid  the  stir  of  occupation,  tlierc  would  bo  none 
to  listen  to  him  ! 

It  canje,  and  the  change  was  even  greater  than  he 
had  feared  ;  beyond  what  his  chafed  spirit  in  its  deep¬ 
est  despondency  had  anticipated.  Painfully  did  he 
realize  that 


“  Oihrlh/s  occnpalion’*  gone,” 

and  he  acknowledged  in  the  profundity  of  his  grief, 
that  he  was  the  unhappiest  man  alive. 

All  at  once  Jake  was  missing,  and  none  could  tell 
the  cause  of  his  mysterious  disappearance.  Some  re¬ 
membered  to  have  seen  him  passing  down  the  street, 
with  a  melancholy  look  and  altered  gait,  others  brought 
to  mind  his  despondency  and  extreme  absence  of  mind 
at  the  last  arrival  of  the  express  ; 


I  ^  “  An<l  innrkrd  his  desultory  pnee, 

!  Ilis  gCHtures  strange,  and  varying 

With  many  n  muttered  sound,” 

I  hinting  dark  thoughts  of  despair  and  violence.  And 
others  recollected  hearing  a  wild  and  hysu^rical  laugh 
amid  their  slumbers,  upon  such  a  night;  which  vague 
and  uncertain  as  the  sound  fell  upon  their  half-awak¬ 
ened  senses,  was  sufficient  to  identify  the  unhappy 
Jake.  Prom  that  moment  nothing  has  ever  been 
heard  of  our  ill-fated  friend.  Whether  in  imitation  of 
the  glorious  Leather-stoekinjs,  he  has,  in  despair, 
w’andered  forth  * 


“Alone,  in  iridijii*nr«*  nn«l  ngo. 

To  linger  out  his  pilgrimage,” 

and  sought  a  home  in  the  solitary  w  ilderness  ;  or  has 
been  whisked  away  by  tli€  genius  of  steam,  or  the 
spirit  of  locomotion,  has  never  been  revealed. 

Green  Co,  Pa, 
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LITERARY  EXAMINER, 


LIFERS  TRIAL!^. 

A  DISCURSIVE  XARUATIV’E.  —  nr  Mas.  carothers. 


Ilf  packing  up  a  few  books  that  1  had  brought  with 
me  to  a  village,  I  miased  one ;  so  stepping  dow  n  into 
the  parlor  I  found  that  I  had  left  it  there  the  evening 
before,  w’hen  trying  to  wile  aw’ay  a  weary  hour,  1 
had  resorted  to  its  pages  in  preference  to  those  of  a 
modern  or  brilliant  work.  When  I  am  sad  I  ever 
turn  from  the  productions  of  the  philosopher  or  his¬ 
torian  to  those  of  the  poet. 

“  What  have  you  there  1”  enquired  an  acquaintance, 
W’ho  was  sitting  beside  the  fire. 

“The  Pleasures  of  Memorj'.” 

“  I  should  imagine  the  “  Pleasures  of  Hope”  were 
paramount  in  your  estimation  just  now.** 

I  felt  the  sarcasm  intended  to  be  conveyed,  and  for 
one  instant  the  blood  rose  to  my  temple,  hut  the  next 
I  was  calm,  and  looking  at  the  man  1  asked,  “did  it 
never  strike  you  that  from  the  herb  memory  might  be 
extracted  an  antidote  to  the  venom  of  calumny  1  did 
it  never  occur  that  the  facts  of  a  life  were  the  best  re¬ 
plies  to  fal8ehoo<l  1**  He  in  his  turn  colored  as  I  con¬ 
tinued,  “they  who  take  conscience  and  its  high  dic¬ 
tates  for  their  guide  may  not  always  do  w  hat  is  most 
expedient  in  the  eye  s  of  the  world,  but  such  pe  rsons 
appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal  than  popular  opinion  and 
arc  justified  by  its  award.  Think  you  there  is  not  a 
sustaining  pow  er  in  the  consciousness  of  acting  from 
motives  of  honest  intentions!  and,  however,  such 
persons  may  become  the  sport  of  events  over  w  hich 
they  cannot  possibly  exercise  control,  yet  that  very 
consciousness  of  right  strengthens  and  supports  them 
in  the  hour  of  calamity.** 

“Then,**  said  he,  “you  would  not  driitk  the  bowl 
of  La'the,  though  it  was  presented  to  you  with  tlie 
promise  of  oblivion  to  all  past  woe,  to  all  you  loved 
and  lost,  to  all  you  once  possessed  and  must  regret  !** 
“  No,**  1  replied,  “  1  would  not  forget.  They  who 
wish  to  forget  have  deeper  guilt  upon  their  hearts  than 
I  am  conscious  of,  and  turn  from  the  past  because 
there  is  no  consoling  remembrance  of  duties  faithful¬ 
ly  fulfilled— of  sacrifices  of  personal  comfort  for  those 
W’e  loved  better  than  ourselves.  Hope  is  the  stimulus 
of  existence,  memory  its  guerdon.  Tlio  proud  hope 
of  living  in  the  memory  of  men  is  but  the  sunbeam  on 
the  picture  memory  cherishes  of  having  lived  to  form 
tlie  happiness  of  the  beloved  and  lest.  There  may 
bs  dark  shadows,  there  may  be  gloomy  passages  in 


that  picture,  but  dearer  than  hope  of  fame,  dearer  than 
the  applause  of  a  w’orld,  is  the  still  voice  that  whispers 
that  we  have  lived  to  be  the  consoler,  the  soother  of 
pain  and  despondency,  the  support  of  suflering;  that 
our  name  w  as  the  last  articulate  murmur  on  the  lips 
of  the  good — that  the  blessings  of  the  dying  were 
uttered  for  us.  Yes,  there  is  consolation  in  remem¬ 
brance — in  feeling  how  every  nerve  was  exerted  for 
the  support  cf  the  helpless — how  obstacles  were  met 
and  overcome — how’  physical  weakness  yielded  to 
mental  exertion — how  strong  we  grew  in  bearing 
want,  and  privation,  and  continued  labor  for  those  help¬ 
less  ones,  dearer  than  life.  And  it  is  worth  some¬ 
thing  too,  to  reflect  that  while  we  trod  this  thorny 
path  that  the  good  and  the  gifted  of  our  land  turned 
aside  to  express  for  us,  the  lowly  and  self  sacrificing, 
their  sympathy  and  approbation.  Oh  no!  I  would  net 
forget.  I  would  not  ever  forget,  that  while  stemming 
the  dark  and  stormy  billows  of  life,  that  threatened  to 
swallow  me  in  their  dark  surges,  there  was  the  hand 
of  a  higher  power  that  sustained  me.’* 

“  You  are  strongly  entlnisiastic,”  said  the  man 
smilinjT  “  and  view  the  world  and  all  in  it  so  diflerent- 
ly  from  most  people  that  you  remind  me  of  a  poor 
Oeorgian  I  knew’  years  ago,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the 
fever.** 

Pray  tell  me  his  story,”  said  I ;  for  one  is  glad  to 
hear  any  thing  at  a  village,  beside  local  gossip,  so 
taking  a  chair  by  the  fire  I  listened  to  the  follow  ing 
detail  from  my  new’  accpiaintancc. 

“  I  used  to  be  a  pedlar  before  I  settled  out  here,  and 
every  year  I  drove  my  w’agon  loaded  with  w  ooden 
clocks  and  other  “notions”  aW’ay  down  South  where  I 
used  to  drive  an  excellent  trade  with  the  planters.  There 
was  an  old  one,  who  lived  like  a  prince,  on  a  large 
cotton  plantation  w  here  I  used  to  stop.  He  had  only 
one  child,  a  son.  But  he  w’as  a  strange  and  waywrard 
boy.  He  had  got  odd  notions  in  his  head  for  a  south¬ 
ern  man.  He  would  not  allow’  the  overseer  to  flog 
the  slaves,  nor  let  the  w  omen  w’ork  out  in  the  heat  of 
the  day.  For  a  w’hile  the  old  gentleman  humored  him 
a  good  deal,  and  though  he  would  swear  pretty  hard 
at  his  college  notions,  yet  he  let  him  have  his  way  in 
most  things.  The  old  man  drank  hard,  and  it  vexed 
him  more  than  all  that  Robert  w’ould  never  drink  any 
thing  but  a  glass  or  tw’o  of  wrine  after  dinner  ;  he  al- 
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ways  took  it  as  a  licit  reproach  to  his  habitual  intern-  others  of  more  le^l  experience,  who  would  f.iin  have 
perance  and  prumhled  at  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  real  found  a  flaw  in  some  of  ius  forms  ;  but  all  was  legally 
evil.  When  Robert  was  about  four  and  twenty,  a  correct,  and  with  a  bilter  siph  Robert  remembered  that 
cousin,  a  nephew  to  his  father  came  on  a  visit  to  them  he  had  hepun  life  clopped  with  a  heavy  debt;  for  what 
from  the  West  Indies ;  and  as  they  had  no  relations  would  have  been  a  triflinp  sum  to  the  rich  heir  be- 
near  them,  they  pave  him  a  cordial  welcome,  lie  came  a  ruinous  amount  to  him  who  now  had  to  earn 
was  aver}'  handsome,  fiiscinatinp  man;  but  if  you  the  daily  bread  of  an  increasinp  family  by  personal 
looked  lonp  or  closely  on  him  there  was  a  fierce  pleam  exertions.  But  stronp  in  his  own  enerpies  he  str(»ve 
in  his  dark  eve,  a  witherinp  sneer  on  his  lip  that  on.  He  toiled,  he  labored  in  every  department  of  his 
caused  you  to  distrust  his  modulated  tones  of  courtesy  profession  with  a  spirit  that  seemed  to  rebound  from 
and  bland  ness  of  manners.  His  convcrsatioi^al  pow-  the  pressure  of  misfortune.  But  the  lawyer  to  whom 
ers  w’ere  versatile  and  chamiinp,  and  lie  seemed  to  he  w’as  so  deeply  imlebted  died  and  the  heirs  sued  for 
have  traversed  the  plobe,  so  thorouph  and  accurate  the  sum  Robert  owed  him.  I'here  was  no  alternative 
w'as  his  almost  universal  intellipenee.  It  was  aston-  but  to  create  a  new  debt  which  he  had  no  certain  pow- 
ishinp  what  oceans  of  wine  and  punch  he  could  sw'al-  cr  of  payinp,  or,  of  takinp  the  Irenefit  of  the  act  for 
low  W’ithout  beinp  at  all  intoxicated.  He  hunted  too,  insolvent  debtors.  Much  as  hrs  feelinps  revolted 
and  in  short,  w'as  accomplished  in  all  those  ihinps  in  apainst  this  latlcnr  alternative,  he  yet  chose  it  in  pre- 
w’hrrh  poor  Rol>ert  w'as  sadly  deficient  and  which  his  fercnce  to  the  termer,  for  as  a  man  of  honor  he  by  no 
uncle  so  hiphly  prized.  At  first  he  courted  Robert’s  means  considered  himself  absedved  from  the  oblipa- 
society,  but  a  change  soon  came  and  he  devoted  all  tion  to  repay  the  debt  because  tlie  law  placed  his  per- 
his  time  to  tire  old  rruin.  Now  that  he  had  a  com-  son  at  liberty.  On  the  contrary,  to  a  mind  constituted 
panion  in  his  revels,  the  planter  pave  up  to  deep  drink-  like  his,  the  moral  obligation  became  strengthened  by 
ing.  Robert  never  came  in  his  sight  but  to  be  cursed,  the  strong  motive  for  exertion  supplied  by  the  princi- 
and  he  often  attempted  to  cane  his  fine  and  manly  son  plc»  legal  power,  of  justice.  He  was  young 

.  for  supposed,  or  trival  offences,  and  upon  Robert’s  ask-  and  ardent,  and  the  U\lent  and  industry  he  exerted 
ing  his  permission  to  marry  a  beautiful,  but  portionless  began  to  win  its  reward,  when  his  wife — his  young, 
orphan  in  the  neighborhood,  he  drove  him  from  his  gentle  w  ife  died.  She  w  ho  had  soothed  and  blessed 
presence  and  his  roof  w'ithout  any  provision  being  kis  kumble  home — who  had  formetl  his  first  stimulus 
made  for  his  immediate  or  future  maintainance.  exertion — who  had  shared  in  his  first  trials  and  also 

Supposing  it  but  the  ebullition  of  drunken  rage,  and  kis  first  triumphs — who  had  con8ecraU*d  all  his  aims, 
know  ing  no  other  legal  heir  existed# to  the  planter’s  kis  efforts,  wras  gone.  He  now  stood  alone,  un- 
immense  estates,  a  law  yer  advanced  him  a  sum  of  cheered  by  the  voice  of  sympathy,  unsoothed  by  the 
money  to  go  to  housekeeping  in  the  neighboring  caresses  of  tenderness,  and  he  steeled  his  heart — his 
towTo.  He  had  read  law  for  the  last  tw’o  years  and  he  confiding,  loving  heart,  and  rushed  out  into  tbs 

now’ set  himself  to  its  study  w  ith  a  view  to  practise  "’orld  under  the  prompting  of  a  sterner  mistress- than 
for  a  support,  for  so  upright  was  kis  heart,  that  1  do  kis  gentle  w  ife.  Ambition  came  to  his  lonely  heart 
believe  he  never  once  wished  bis  father’s  death.  nerved  kis  mind  and  sent  him  forth  a  champion 
Others  did  for  him,  how’ever,  and  cursed  him  for  his  ^ke  arena  w'here  stern  spirits  strive  for  gold  and 
unnatural  abandonment  of  his  son.  fame.  The  debts  that  encumbered  his  early  career  he 

Robert  soon  passed  an  examination  and  begun  that  soon  enabled  to  pay  off,  and  a  proud  conscious- 

most  trying  profession  to  a  penniless  young  man  who  power  soothed  the  wound  that  early  disap- 

is  at  once  conscientious  and  high  spirited.  From  its  pointment  had  planted  in  his  bosom,  but  which  ho 
disgusting  details  he  w’ould  have  shrunk  as  from  pol-  sedulously  guarded  from  observation, 
lution  and  the  story  of  petty  fraud  and  mean  chicanery  Though  pr>or,  yet  hitherto  no  breath  of  calumny 
was  poison  to  his  ear,  but  a  higher  impulse  stimulated  kad  scathed  the  fair  fame  of  Robert.  'There  were 
him  forward  than  any  mere  selfish  motive  could  sup-  ntany  w’ho  did  not  love  him,  and  more  to  whom  his 
ply.  When  he  gazed  on  his  young  wife’s  cheek,  on  stern  integrity  was  a  reproach,  but  none  had  yet  ut- 
his  infant  son’s  smile  all  his  latent  energies  awoke  ^red  those  falsehoods  that  aim  at  dishonoring  merit, 
to  full  vigor,  and  if  a  light  w  hisper  from  ambition  That  deeper  w  ound  was  reserved  for  his  noon  of  man- 
mingled  its  promptings— when  w’as  man’s  motives  kood,  w'hen  heart  and  brain  and  mind,  if  they  be  cep- 
wholly  unmixed  1  In  a  few  courts  after  his  admission  arable,  were  alike  in  the  full  vigor  of  susceptibility, 
to  the  bar,  a  criminal  case  afforded  him  a  field  for  the  His  talents  pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  person  U)  represent 
display  at  once  of  legal  knowledge  and  of  that  fervid  his  district  in  the  national  legislature,  and  his  integri- 
eloquence  that  is  the  offspring  of  ardent  tempera-  ty  was  as  universally  admitted  as  his  powers  of 
ments.  His  exertions  w’ere  crow’ncd  w’ith  signal  sue-  intellect.  lie  was  accordingly  returned  for  Congress 
cess  and  he  gained  alike  the  applause  of  the  court  and  and  took  his  scat  beneath  the  dome  of  that  capital 
the  approbation  of  his  senior  brethren  of  the  bar.  that  should  gamer  none  but  the  sage  and  the  patriot,  but 
Alas !  that  very  night  came  the  news  of  his  father’s  beneath  w’bich  the  sordid  and  unprincipled  are  too  often 
death,  and— that  every  acre  of  land,  every  dollar’s  thrust.  His  reputation  for  high,  unbending  honor  and 
worth  of  personal  property  was  willed  to  his  cousin,  spotless  roman  virtue  had  preceded  him  and  hit  peert 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  himself  and  heirs.  T^e  j  received  him  w'ith  courtesy ;  but  it  was  not  long  before 
document  was  carefully  examined  by  himself  and  I  he  learned  to  look  w’ith  contempt,  he  took  no  pains  to 
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conceal  or  qualify,  on  the  corruptions  to  which  honor¬ 
able  inemhom  ttoopi^,  or  at  least  tacitly  permitted. 
Stern  and  uncompromising  he  stood  aloof  from  the 
fetters  of  party  and  denounced  with  bitter  scorn  the 
gross  violations  of  truth  and  honor,  his  strong  sense 
detected  in  many  public  functionaries.  The  result 
w  as  a  combination  of  the  unprincipled  of  both  parties 
to  efiect  his  expulsion  from  the  national  councils.  In 
a  few  short  months  the  gifted  Robert  whose  unstain¬ 
ed  honor  had  been  his  secret  pride  and  glory,  was 
stigmatisod  as  a  libeller,  as  a  liar,  as  a  coward,  as  the 
bribed  partizan  of  a  monied  institution,  and  his  known 
poverty  a  short  time  before,  and  his  rapid  rise,  gave 
coloring  to  the  base  falsehoods. 

Robert  heard  it  all,  but  against  such  insidious  at^ 
tacks  what  can  an  honorable  man  oflfer  in  refutation, 
but  a  whole  life  spent  virtuously  ?  Falsehood  was  so 
intangible,  that  to  atU;mpt  to  refute  it  w  as  like  blow¬ 
ing  against  a  tempest,  but  he  felt  he  W'as  no  match  for 
his  opponents  in  this  assassin-like  warfare,  where  the 
hand  remained  concealed  that  <lealt  the  blow,  and  with 
disgust  ho  resigned  a  seat  that  had  been  any  other  than 
one  of  honor.  1 1  is  viper  cousin  who  had  stimulated 
the  vicious  passions  of  an  insane  old  man  to  disinherit 
his  child,  had,  by  the  force  of  wealth  and  brilliant 
talents,  made  his  way  to  Congress  also,  and  in  many 
a  private  circle  he  insidiously  whispered  the  tale  of 
calumny  tliat  he  dared  not  openly  and  in  his  place 
countenance.  }le  had  broken  his  father^s  heart,  had 
killed  his  gentle  w  ife,  had  forsaken  his  helpless  off¬ 
spring:  Robert  smiled  proudly  while  he  listened  to 
the  slanderous  details. 

“  They  know  mo  better  at  home,”  said  he,  “  and 
thither  1  will  go;  the  facts  of  my  whole  life  will  there 
fefute  tliese  calumnies.” 


liut  men's  memories  are  short,  wlicm  called  on  to 
sustain  oppressed  virtue  against  the  popular  voice  of 
a  party.  They  did  recollect— -Robert  w  as  so  reserved 
and  went  so  little  in  society,  they  knew  nothing  of 
his  private  affairs.  They  could  not  tell,  but  it  did 
seem  odd  that  he,  a  law'^yer  too,  did  not  try  to  break 
his  father's  will*  They  dare  say  he  did  not  like  a 
public  investigation  in  a  court  of  justice.  It  was  a 
fact,  he  did  take  the  benefit  of  the  act  a  few  years  ago, 
and  now  he  was  apparently  rich,  and  it  w'as  also  true 
that  not  a  soul  was  in  the  house  w  hen  his  wife  died, 
but  one  poor  widow  who  had  lived  there  and  taken 
care  of  his  children  ever  since.  All  this  too  he  heard 
with  bitter  scorn  burning  at  his  heart,  but  he  still  ex¬ 
claimed,  1  will  trust  to  facts,  and  to  time,”  and  with 
unrclaxed  energy  he  pursued  his  profession. 

Rut  the  fatal  fever  came  and  he  fell  its  victim  ;  but 
still,  to  the  last,  he  confidently  believed  that  virtue 
would  ultimately  triumph  over  calumny.” 

“  And  did  it  1”  I  inquired. 

“  Yes,  the  revulsion  in  public  feeling,  caused  by  his 
I  untimely  death,  w  as  impetuous,  and  sw’ept  in  its  cur¬ 
rent  all  but  the  remembrance  of  his  stoic  virtues,  his 
warm  patriotism,  his  moral  heroism  of  character.  His 
death  was  mourned  as  a  public  calamity,  and  Genius 
hung  its  wreath  upon  the  tomb  his  compatriots  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  memory  of  the  learned  jurist,  the  eloquent 
statesman,  and  the  uncompromising  man  of  honor. 
Rut  alas  !  he  w’as  insensible  to  the  tardy  justice  that 
too  late  appreciated  his  w'orth — and  his  self-denial  and 
virtue  availed  him  nothing.” 

“Oh,  no !”  I  exclaimed,  “it  availed  him  much.  It 
soothed  his  death  bed  with  the  proud  consciousness  of 
desert — with  the  memory  of  a  life  well  spent ;  and  he 
i  lived  in  the  memory  of  the  greatly  good.” 


THE  SPIRIT  LAND.  — BY  viola. 


Tnit  spirit  land — where  can  it  l>e  T 
Where  hndii  the  soul  a  resting  place ; 

Fmm  care,  from  pain,  from  sorrow  free, 
Say,  does  she  ring*  the  buunf's  of  space. 

W'ho  shall  her  hidden  path  explore  T 
Who  shall  the  mystery  disclose? 

The  lorrd  and  lost  return  ho  more— 

And  this  it  all  that  Reason  knows. 

We  look  up  to  the  clear  blue  sky 

Beset  with  countless  gems  of  light— 

And  think,  the  soul  ascends  ns  high. 

And  dwells  in  climes  as  purely  bright. 

When  evening  wears  in  summer  hours 
The  beauty  *«f  the  dying  day, 

We  ibiak— that  Heaven's  eternal  bowers 
Have  hues  that  never  fade  away ! 

When  music's  magic  tones  aw  ake 
Tire  spirit  w  tih  a  power  divine, 


We  think — what  sweeter  songs  shall  break 
Upon  tho  car  in  youder  clime. 

All  that  of  beautiful  or  tweet, 

To  cliarin  the  eye  or  ear,  arc  given. 

In  our  imaginationt  meet, 

And  thus  we  form  our  thoughts  of  Heaven. 

By  things  material,  we  try 
The  immaterial  to  see, 

And,  with  a  weak  corporeal  eye, 

Tuscan  spirituality. 

Above— above  these  changing  spheres, 

Where  clouds  n  i  more  invade  the  sk'y-^ 
Beyond — beyond  the  flight  of  years, 

The  soul  shall  live,  no  more  to  die. 

This  know  we— /Reason  knows  no  more, 

She  cannot  tell  or  vktn  or  vkere  t 
But  One,  who  trod  the  path  before, 

Hath  left  a  Lamp  to  light  us  there. 


\ 


AND  WESTEUN  MONTHLY  llEVIEW. 
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The  Women  of  England;  their  Social  Duties  and 

Domestic  Habits.  By  Mrs.  Ellis,  Author  of  the 

“  Poetry  of  Life;”  “  Pictures  of  Private  Life;” 

“Pretension,”  etc.  2  Vol.  12  mo.  Philadelphia. 

Lea  &  Blanchard. 

Though  intended  for  and  havinor  a  more  direct  re¬ 
ference  to  the  women  of  England,  this  work  is  suited 
to  any  latitude  where  the  female  sex  are  regarded  as 
the  fitting  associates  and  partners  of  man.  Discussing 
principles  of  vital  importance  and  universal  applica¬ 
bility,  it  will  commend  itself  to  the  serious  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  matrons  and  maids  of  our  own  land  who 
are  neither  too  imbecile  to  learn  nor  too  prejudiced 
to  receive  instruction  from  a  trans-atlantic  sister. 

Few  good  books  upon  female  education,  capabilities 
and  duties,  which  commend  themselves  at  once  to  the 
cultivated  taste  and  sterling  common  sense  of  the 
class  for  w’hora  they  are  designed,  have  yet  been  given 
to  the  .world.  Many  writers  who  arc  apparently  qual¬ 
ified  for  the  task,  by  nature  and  education,  arc  yet 
deterred  from  attempting  any  thing  of  the  kind  by  the 
delicacy  and  difficulty  of  its  performance,  w’hile  others 
who  are  notoriously  incompetent,  by  their  misdirected 
efforts  and  their  miserable  moral  quackery,  have  ag¬ 
gravated  the  disease  which  they  aspired  to  cure,  and 
in  their  failure,  perhaps,  have  discouraged  others  from 
attempts  which,  more  judiciously  made,  might  have 
been  crowned  with  most  gratifying  success. 

In  making  these  remarks  we  are  neither  forgetful 
of,  nor  w  ould  we  appear  to  undervalue,  the  efforts  ofj 
several  American  writers  on  the  subject  of  female  ac¬ 
complishments,  duties  and  education.  Mrs.  Farrar 
has  earned  for  herself  an  enviable  reputation,  and  done 
her  sex  no  small  service,  in  the  clear,  comprehensive 
and  often  tersely- written  essays  that  make  up  the 
three  hundred  pages  of  the  “Young  Ladies’  Friend;”" 
w’hile  Mrs.  Sigourney,  in  her  “Letters  to  Young 
Ladies,”  has  given  evidence  to  the  public  that  her  ca¬ 
pacity  to  impart  instruction  in  matters  of  domestic 
economy,  and  the  minor  as  well  as  the  major  morals 
that  should  regulate  our  conduct  in  our  intercourse 
with  the  world,  is  equal  to  her  power  to  thrill  the 
heart  and  captivate  the  senses  by  her  beautiful  crea¬ 
tions  of  poetry. 

The  task  of  pointing  out  to  woman  her  moral  and 
social  defects,  of  defining  with  an  impartial  hand  her 
appropriate  sphere  of  action,  and  urging  her  to  the 
prompt  and  energetic  performance  of  the  manifold 
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duties  which  necessarily  grow  out  of  her  relations  to 
her  fidlow-beings,  even  if  it  docs  not  more  properly  de¬ 
volve  upon  w'oman,  may,  w  ithout  doubt,  be  performed 
by  her  to  greater  acceptance  and  w  ith  more  beneficial 
results,  than  by  the  other  sex.  The  reason  of  this  is 
obvious.  Without  denying  to  man  the  frequent  pos¬ 
session  of  exquisite  sensibilities,  quick  perceptions, 
and  pure  affections,  which  qualify  him  for  the  most 
I  endearing  companionship  with  the  female  sex,  it  is 
still  true  that  none  but  a  woman  can  fully  sympathise 
with  w'oman.  No  one  else  can  have  so  clear  an  in¬ 
sight  into  her  heart,  or  so  intelligently  understand  her 
moving  impulses,  or  so  intimately  comprehend  tho 
hopes  and  fears,  tho  aspirations  and  desires,  tho  lights 
and  shadow  s,  that  constitute  the  w  oof  of  her  life,  and 
exert  so  important  an  influence  in  the  formation  and 
development  of  female  character.  However  numer¬ 
ous  may  be  the  points  in  which  the  different  sc'xes  as¬ 
similate  to  each  other,  there  are  still  found  certain 
characteristics  in  each  w  hich  cannot  be  intimately  un¬ 
derstood  or  appreciated  by  the  other,  and  which,  while 
they  form  no  barrier  to  social  intercourse  and  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  mutual  affection,  preclude  tho  idea  that  tho 
capability  of  imparting  efficient  moral  instruction, 
other  things  being  equal,  may  be  safely  decided  with¬ 
out  reference  to  sex.  Man  may  be  very  acceptable  to 
woman  as  an  ethical  lecturer  so  lung  as  he  w  ill  confine 
himself  to  principles  admitting  of  general  application 
and  tho  duties  which  belong  to  humanity  considered 
simply  as  such;  but  when,  with  the  assumption  of 
superior  wisdom  and  authority  necessarily  involved  in 
such  a  course,  he  attempts  to  point  out  to  her  with  a 
positive  definiteness  the  centre  and  circumference  of 
her  appropriate  sphere,  sounding  it  not  by  the  scope 
of  her  moral  faculties  or  the  obligations  growing  out 
of  tliein,  but  by  the  man-given  mandates,  the  soulless 
and  senseless  conventionalisms  of  fashionable  society; 
he  nQ>  only  sins  against  that  true  delicacy  w  hose  per¬ 
ception  of  the  fitness  of  things  seems  innate,  but  ho 
exercises  an  usurped  sovereignty  against  which  every 
woman,  who  has  a  correct  appreciation  of  w  hat  is  due 
to  herself  and  the  dignity  of  her  sex,  will  unhesitating¬ 
ly  rebel. 

We  would  not  be  considered  as  undervaluing  the 
labors  of  distinguished  men  in  tho  cause  of  female 
education,  or  protesting  against  their  efforts  to  correct 
the  errors  and  energize  tho  morals  of  the  mothers  and 
daughters  of  our  land.  No  one  can  appreciate  these 
efforts  more  highly  than  we  do.  Much  good  has  been 
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acco(npli;Oir(l  by  them,  and  in  the  abundance  and  ex¬ 
cellence  of  Uie  fruits  of  their  toil,  these  faithful  la¬ 
borers  in  the  field  of  humanity  have  found  their  ex- 
ceetlinfT  re-Arard.  It  is  only  ac^inst  the  attitude  of 
those  who  approach  woman,  not  as  teachers  and  ex¬ 
emplars  merely,  but  as  qualified  and  authorized  by 
virtue  of  their  sex,  to  mark  out,  as  with  compass  and 
line,  the  exact  circle  in  which  her  faculties,  moral  and 
mental,  arc  to  revolve,  that  we  indignantly  protest. 

Without  undervaluing  those  qualifications  in  wo¬ 
man  which  are  necessary  to  render  her  an  efficient 
housewife,  or  an  agreeable  companion,  w'e  are  not  of 
their  number  who  look  upon  her  as  only  a  convenient 
kitchen  utensil  or  a  beautiful  parlor  ornament.  She 
may,  in  our  estimation,  play  w’ell  upon  other  instru¬ 
ments  than  a  gridiron  or  a  dripping-pan,  w  ithout  in¬ 
jury  to  her  reputation.  She  may  go  beyond  flie  scnib- 
bing  brush  and  the  piano,  w’ithout  departing  from  her 
appropriati*  sphere.  She  may  even  let  her  sympathies 
for  the  suffering,  or  her  feelings  of  obligation  to  the 
great  law  of  love,  lead  her  to  aclum  for  the  relief  of  her 
fellow-beings,  instead  of  feeding  a  morbid  sensibility 
with  foolish  t'ars,  and  be  none  the  less  amiable  in 
our  siglit.  Wc  are  aware  that  with  some  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  these  sentiments  may  subject  us  to  a  charge  of 
ul truism,  and  win  for  us  a  reputation  which  under 
other  circumstances  we  might  not  be  at  all  ambitious 
to  possess.  We  shall  endure  the  opprobrium,  how¬ 
ever,  w'ith  what  philosophy  we  may,  well  satisfied  if 
these  few'  pag«*8  of  random  thouglit,  or  the  excellent 
book  which  has  suggested  them,  shall  lead  some  one 
of  our  gentle  country- w’omen  to  a  correct  appreciation 
of  her  responsibilities  and  a  right  cultivation  of  Iw'r 
powers,  that  she  may  discharge  her  duties  faithfully 
and  in  the  fear  of  (iod. 

For  the  performance  cf  the  difficult  task  imposed 
upon  herself,  Mrs.  Ki.ms  has  brought  not  only  the 
powers  of  a  disciplined  mind,  well-balanced  and 
richly  stored,  but  a  chastened  religious  feeling  and  an 
earnestness  of  manner  that  borders  upon  enthusiasm. 
As  a  literary  performance,  her  work  will  be  assigned 
no  mean  rank  among  the  kindred  productions  of  Uie 
day.  Of  its  relative  merits,  as  eonq)ared  with  pre¬ 
vious  essays  from  her  pen,  we  cannot  speak,  for,  we 
confess  it  without  shame,  we  read  comparalively  few 
of  the  many  hooks  that  are  hurled  from  the  press  with 
such  appalling  rapidity,  that  reviewers  even  seldom 
think  of  perusing  any  thing  more  ilwn  their  title  page 
Rnd  table  of  contents.  If,  however,  the  previous  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Mrs.  KLi.isare  equally  meritorious  with  her 
last,  we  are  w  illing  to  confess  that  we  night  have  read 
l!iem  without  losing  either  our  patience  or  our  time. 

Our  critical  eye  is  not  of  the  microscopic  order. 
Glaring  faults  in  style  or  sentiment  we  can  easily  de¬ 
tect  and  rt'adily  expose;  but  to  the  dignities  of  mere 
verbal  erilicism — the  science  of  captious  word-catclHng 
— we  have  never  aspired,  lliis  may  perhaps  be  one 
reason  why  we  find  so  little  in  the  style  of  Mrs.  Ellis 
to  condemn.  Another  is,  there  is  but  little  that  de- 
aervet  condemnation.  Her  subject  is  not  one  that 
allows  of  that  species  of  eloquence  which  deals  in 
generalities.  Her  business  is  w'ith  the  minutiar  of 


every  day  life.  She  expatiates  upon  subjects  whose 
very  familiarity  precludes,  with  many,  the  idea  that 
any  thing  can  be  said  upon  them  that  will  cither 
interest  or  instruct.  Mrs.  Ellis,  how’ever,  does  both. 
Her  style  is  uniformly  perspicuous  and  dignified,  gene¬ 
rally  beautiful,  and  not  seldom  does  it  rise  to  eloquence. 
With  the  true  harmony  of  the  English  language  she 
seems  w'sll  acquainted,  nor  is  she  reluctant  to  avail 
herself  of  it  in  the  arrangement  of  her  smoothly  flow¬ 
ing  periods.  The  exquisite  finish  of  many  of  her  sen¬ 
tences  evince  at  once  her  power  over  the  language 
and  her  correct  poetical  taste. 

Dut  we  consider  the  literary  excellence  of  Mrs. 
Ellis’  work  as  its  least  recommendation.  The  ele¬ 
vated  morality  with  which  it  is  imbued,  the  pure  reli¬ 
gious  sentiment  which  is  interwoven  w  ith  its  valuable, 
practical  instructions,  render  it  at  once  an  agreeable 
teacher  and  a  safe  companion.  Its  reproofs  are  admin¬ 
istered  kindly  though  faithfully,  and  its  teachings  arc 
eominunicated  in  the  winning  simplicity  of  love. 
Woman  is  approached  as  she  ever  should  be,  not  with 
the  sickly  adulation  of  the  flatterer,  who  would  beguile 
her  car  that  he  may  corrupt  her  heart,  but  as  a  moral 
being,  endued  with  capacities  for  good  or  evil,  often 
erring,  but  capable  of  right  feeling  and  proper  action 
—often  sacrificing  her  true  dignity  of  character  to  the 
;  whim  of  tlic  momenl,  but  competent  to  exert  an  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  human  family  that  shall  be  as  salutary 
as  it  may  be  extensive. 

Woman  is  clothed  w  ith  a  pow’er  at  once  fearful  and 
sublime.  It  is  from  her  hand  that  the  plastic  mind  of 
the  child  w  ho  is  dandled  on  her  knee,  receives  its  ear- 
I  licst  and  most  enduring  impressions.  In  an  impoitant 
sense  the  destiny  of  her  offspring  is  committed’ to  her 
I  charge.  For  good  or  for  evil,  for  honor  or  for  shame, 
she  forms  the  character  of  the  little  one  entrusted  by 
Providence  to  her  care,  and  trains  it  for  happiness  or 
misery.  Sitting  at  the  wdl-spring  of  human  exist¬ 
ence,  she  can  give  direction  to  its  current,  and  assign 
a  channel  for  its  flow',  almost  at  her  will.  Guided  by 
her  hand,  its  course  may  be  tlirough  verdant  vallies 
and  over  pleasant  meadows,  amid  flowers  and  frag¬ 
rance,  where  the  sunshine  lingers  latest,  and  the  birds 
I  weave  their  richest  melodies;  or  over  rocks  and  hidden 
caverns,  through  sterile  wastes  dr  unbroken  wilder- 
ncsses,  where  the  deadly  night-shade  overhangs  its 
I  banks,  and  tho  gaunt  wolf  how  ls  in  concert  to  its  angry 
!  waters.  In  an  important  sense  it  is  for  her  to  decide 
whether  the  stream  shall  ultimately  lose  itself  in  the 
River  of  Eternal  Life,  flowing  out  from  the  throne  of 
CJod,  or  dashing  from  precipice  to  precipice,  shall 
finally  throw  its  broken  wave  into  the  fathomless 
Ocean  of  Despair.  For  the  right  discharge  of  her 
awful  responsibilities  she  must  be  educated  aright. 
The  sedulous  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  the  discipline 
of  her  mental  powers,  and  the  formation  of  her  man¬ 
ners,  how’ever  important  they  may  be  in  themselves, 
are  not  enough.  Her  moral  nature  must  be  educated. 
A  delicate  sense  of  right,  a  regard  for  the  well-being 
of  others  as  opposed  to  a  spirit  of  selfishness,  and  a 
firmness  in  adherence  to  principle  w  hich  no  tempta¬ 
tion  can  shake,  should  be  early  instilled  into  her  mind, 
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that  they  may  become  prominent  traits  in  her  character. 
It  is  with  justice  that  Mrs.  Ellis  complains  that  in  the 
present  system  of  female  education,  the  intellect  is 
cultivated  to  the  nejrlect  of  the  heart— a  polished  ex¬ 
terior  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  adornment  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  woman  will  be  quali¬ 
fied  for  her  duties  until  she  realizes  the  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  her  obligations.  She  should  be  taught  to  feel 
that  she  was  formed  to  be  a  companion  and  a  co-equal, 
and  not  the  mere  appendage  of  man.  Unless  she  is  a 
help,  mete  for  him,  the  original  desijrn  of  her  bi*tnjj  is 
not  answered,  nor  the  true  ditrnity  of  womanhood 
maintained.  Upon  her  arc  laid  the  requirements  of  the 
same  moral  law  which  is  binding  upon  him.  To  her 
have  been  given  the  sympathies,  the  affections,  the 
hopes,  the  impulses,  the  aspirations,  which  arc  inci¬ 
dent  to  humanity.  Viewed  simply  in  reference  to  her 
moral  faculties,  and  her  accountability  to  the  Author 
of  her  existence,  she  is  a  living  soul,  and  man  is  no 
more.  She  was  created  a  little  lower  than  the  angels. 
Upon  her  has  been  bestowed  the  gift  of  immortality. 
Enstampod  with  the  image  of  God  and  crowned  with 
glory  and  honor,  it  is  ffttlng  that  she  should  realize 
the  moral  sublimity  of  her  position,  and  maintain  an 
attitude  corresponding  with  her  rank  as  an  intelligent 
existence.  That  she  should  ever  debase  herself,  by 
sufffering  her  affections  to  run  to  w'aste,  and  her  mind 
to  be  engrossed  w  ith  the  pitiful  frivolities  of  fashiona¬ 
ble  life,  is  to  be  deplored  no  less  on  account  of  those 
upon  whom  she  exerts  an  influence,  than  of  her  ow  n. 
But  the  criminality  of  such  prostitution  is  not  to  be 
visited  alone  upon  her.  The  sterner  sex  are  far  from 
being  guiltless  in  this  matter.  To  a  great  extent  the 
wrong  education  of  w'oman  is  chargeable  upon  man. 
lie  has  taught  her  to  look  upon  herself  as  subordinate 
to  him  in  a  sense  never  designed  by  the  Creator — as  a 
means  to  his  gratification,  rather  than  as  his  co-equal 
in  immortality.  For  him  she  is  to  be  taught  the  ac¬ 
complishments  that  constitute  by  far  the  largest  item 
in  the  education  of  a  fashionable  belle.  For  him,  she 
is  to  wage  war  upon  her  physical  nature,  that  the  slen¬ 
der  and  fairy  form  may  win  his  admiration.  For  him,  she 
studies,  dresses,  sings,  plays,  talks  nonsense  and  sen¬ 
timent  by  turns,  and  runs  the  whole  round  of  fashiona¬ 
ble  fooleries,  from  A  to  Izzard,  to  challenge  his  atten¬ 
tion  and  monopolise  his  praise.  The  instincts  of  her 
moral  nature,  the  claims  of  a  perishing  w  orld  around 
her,  the  voice  of  Duty,  the  requisitions  of  (Jod,  if  not 
wholly  forgotten,  hold  but  a  secondary  place  in  her 
affections,  as  aw  ay  she  whirls  in  her  moral  intoxica¬ 
tion,  in  the  mad  race  for  admiration,  through  which 
she  hopes  to  press  forw  ard  to  the  final  goal — the  ullima 
thuU  of  all  her  w’ishes  and  desires — matrimony.  This 
is  man's  teaching — the  fniitof  his  selfishness  and  love 
of  power.  Woman  is  educated  for  time — not  for  eter¬ 
nity.  For  man,  rather  than  God.  The  result  is  what 
might  have  been  expected.  Wrong  notions  of  the  po¬ 
sition  she  should  occupy,  false  estimates  of  her  duties 
and  responsibilities  to  a  great  extent  prevail.  In  some 
cases  deep  religious  principle  has  interposed  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  result,  and  a  strong  sense  of  right  and  a 


quick  appreciation  of  the  proprieties  of  life,  in  others. 
Still,  the  evil  which  we  deplore  exists  to  a  lainentablo 
extent,  and  we  have  reason  to  apprt  liend  is  still  in¬ 
creasing.  Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  long  remain 
unless  acquiesced  in  by  man;  We  are  less  disposed 
to  be  charitable  to  the  “  lords  of  crealion"  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  than  is  Mrs.  Ellis.  'Without  attiiiipting  to  justify 
the  woman  who  forgets  what  is  due  to  her  s«‘x  and  to 
universal  humanity  in  her  devotion  to  herM'lf,  we  can 
still  find  the  cause  of  the  etfect,  if  not  a  palliation  of  it, 
in  the  wrong  si'iitiinents  that  are  perpt'tually  instilled 
into  her  mind  by  man,  'I'he  evil  cannot  1m'  easily 
remedied  but  by  the  combined  efforts  of  both,  aetiiig 
I  harmoniously  togi'ther  in  tlie  laudable  w'ork  of  moral 
improvement,  and  when  this  shall  he  done  a  rt'inedy 
will  undoubtedly  be  found  that  shall  be  at  once  simple 
and  effectual. 

Every  work  designed  to  call  the  attention  of  w  oman 
to  the  study  of  herself,  her  social  duties  and  moral 
responsibilities,  executed  in  the  spirit  of  its  design,  we 
hail  with  satisfaction,  as  an  earnest  of  better  days  to 
come.  Of  this  character  is  the  work  under  review. 
Such  efforts  arc*  not  lost.  'I'lie  seed  that  is  sown  upon 
the  miod  shall  fall  into  fruitful  ground  and  in  due  time 
bring  forth  im  abundant  iiarvest.  Mural  excellenro 
will  yet  be  estimated  as  above  intelleclual  greatness, 
and  woman.  Who  has  been  a  slave  and  an  angel,  a 
blessing  and  a  curse,  by  turns,  shall  take  her  true  po¬ 
sition  by  tlie  side  of  man,  his  companion,  his  friend, 
and  his  fcllGW-traveller  to  an  equal  immortality. 

Athexia  of  Damascus.  A  Tragedy.  By  Rurus 

Dawes,  Author  of  “  Geraldine”  and  other  Poems. 

(Colman's  Dramatic  Library,  No.  1. 

Arrayed  in  all  the  dignity  of  perfect  typography 
and  chasta  einhcllishmont,  wc  recognise  an  old  ac¬ 
quaintance,  with  the  piTusal  of  which,  when  in  the,  to 
us,  greatly  prized  copy  hand  of  the  author,  we  were 
pleasurcably  interesU'tl.  e  hail  it  as  a  mest  sea¬ 
sonable  visiter,  for  wc  have  just  emerged  despairingly 
from  the  perusal  of  a  strangely  ill-sorted  collection  of 
new  publications  of  every  size,  character  and  rank, 
from  the  huge  folio,  formal,  erudite  and  seemingly  in- 
Icrminahlc,  down  through  a  mass  of  biographies  and 
fashionable  fictions,  to  the  yet  further  removed  democ¬ 
racy  of  club  addresses  fantastically  figurative,  and  lean 
pamphlets  about  every  thing  and  notiiing — the  chief 
of  the  former  class  being  “  Self-Gulture,”  the  master- 
work  of  that  master-mind,  the  powerful  (’banning,— 
of  the  latti  r  nothing  need  be  said,  more  than  that  they 
hear,  no  distant  relationship  to  the  productions  of  tho 
strange  w  ight  who  wrote  “  Fragments,  by  a  Washing¬ 
tonian,”  and  who,  as  we  have  heard  in  a  spirit  of  fear 
and  troinhling,  intends  troubling  the  world  with  a 
more  laboriously  tdahoratc  work,  which,  from  the  an¬ 
nouncement,  w'c  presume  w’ill  bo  a  dissertation  on  tho 
genius  of  Livy,  with  a  copious  appendix  concerning 
the  fate  of  his  lost  deeadia,  or  a  circumgyratory  (par¬ 
don  the  term,  sir  Oracle)  commentary  as  to  the  benefits 
accruing  to  Bagdad  in  consequence  of  the  patronage 
extended  to  learned  men  by  the  Arabian  Caliphs. 
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Honorable  at  many  of  these  time  tomes  ?je  to  their 
muihom,  Uieir  perusal  harmonises  by  no  means  well 
with  the  feclinf^,  with  which,  standing  on  the  thres¬ 
hold  of  May,  we  look  abroad  on  the  visible  world,  in 
which  the  ati^nries  of  n^lture  arc  so  mysteriously  yet 
beautifully  arranjrin^  ihe  rites  which  summer  is  ad- 
vancinjj  to  consecrate  and  perfect.  It  is  a  feverish  task 
at  best,  to  sit,  a  wonderin^j  novice,  amonjf  the  learned, 
essayinjr  feebly  to  comprehend  their  Delphic  loq^c  and 
Kleusinian  doctrines,  while  the  sportive  voice  of  re¬ 
tiring  April  invites  you  to  play  truant  for  her  sake  ;  to 
quit  the  society  of  sophists  and  sciolists— the  gloomy 
closet  and  its  passionless  atmosphere  as  well,  and  wan¬ 
der  where  the  glad  sunshine  gilds  the  sward  with  a 
light  lovelier  than  its  owm  verdure — where  the  heavens 
seem  nighcr  to  earth  and  of  a  deeper  blue,  while  you 
may  forget  that  life  is  obstnictcd  by  a  single  difficulty 
or  frail  humanity  the  sport  of  a  sinful  passion.  If  we 
err  in  thus  complaining  at  our  professional  thraldom, 
and  repining — no,  not  repining,  for  we  never  enjoyed 
it,— but  longing  for  the  calm  retirement  of  the  country 
with  its  now  daily  developing  loveliness,  the  error  is 
not  ours,  but  thine,  Christopher  North,  for  thy  ex¬ 
quisite  delineations  of  rustic  joys  and  rural  comforts 
have  contributed,  if  not  wholly,  at  least  in  part,  to  make 
us  weary  of  the  selfishness  and  strifes  of  cities,  and 
sigh,  passionately  as  the  invalid  tenant  of  a  sick  cham- 
hcr,  for  the  quiet  of  some  lonely  retreat  away  from  the 
noisy  haunts  of  the  business-governed  multitude.  “A 
wise  man,”  says  Seneca,  “  is  never  so  busy  as  in  the 
solitary  contemplation  of  (Jod  and  the  works  of  Na¬ 
ture.”  Tnie,  most  true  ;  and  whore  wisdom  becomes 
ennobled,  and  its  perceptions  of  trpth  more  expansive, 
surely  one  of  her  most  humble  followers,  a  tolerated 
intruder  in  hl*r  paths,  may  find,  if  not  knowledge,  at 
least  tranquillity. 

There  is  so  much  to  learn  from  Nature,  her  teachings 
are  so  infinite,  varied  and  attractive;  her  sway  so 
gentle  as  to  rest  like  a  rose-leaf  on  the  heart,  instead 
of  the  cankering  iron  of  art,  wearing  mere  cumbersome 
as  time  progresses  ;  her  smile  ever  open  ;  her  dictates 
just,  and  her  inonilicns  so  well  calculated  to  amend 
and  elevate  us.  Her  laws  accerd  with  our  feelings, 
and  when  robed  as  she  is  in  t!ic  glad  spring-time,  with 
her  alep  on  the  llowcr  and  her  smile  the  sunbeam — her 
laugh,  the  v*.ice  of  the  perfume-laden  zephyr,  seems 
the  audible  ai.lliem  of  pn’.ise  sent  up  from  the  rejoicing 
earth  to  the  focL^tool  of  Him  who  has  crowned  its 
bosom  with  verdure  and  filled  its  car  w  ith  music. 

\Vc  may  not  but  rebel  at  the  misfortune  that  com¬ 
pels  us  to  hew  out  sentences  with  unwilling  pen  and 
still  lt*8S  willing  mind,  w  hen  Uie  soul  is  thus  haunted 
w  ith  desires,  the  more  poignant  because  known  to  be 
unattainable.  Wo  would  gladly  forsake  the  tripod 
wiUi  whatever  of  honor  there  may  ’:>c  surrounding  and 
sustaining  it,  to  whistle  a  morning  carol  with  the  up¬ 
rising  lark  in  his  favorite  glebe,  cr  brush  away  the  dew* 
from  the  cup  of  the  golden  blossom ! 

Softly,  dispcriive  Imagination,  lest  seme  crabbed  ped¬ 
ant,  so  well  read  in  musty  lero  as  to  have  lost  all  relish 
for  the  unsophisticated  w’anderings  of  tlie  young  heart, 
vote  thee  a  bore,  and  w  ith  the  p*Aa!  that  has  murdered 


CiiATTERTONS  and  cxiled  Dantes,  teach  men  to  revile 
as  fustian  what  is  in  reality  an  all  genuine  expression  of 
the  feelings  now  brooding  darkly  over  our  soul  as  we 
sit  in  our  capacious  arm-chair,  moodily  gazing  out  at 
the  smoky  buildings  hemming  in  our  vision,  beyond 
w’hich  we  know  there  are  sunny  spots,  silent  as  we 
could  desire,  and  boundless,  save  where  the  giant  hills 
rear  their  green  summits  to  the  fair  blue  skies. 

We  return  then,  and  the  jeremiad  h^'pring  evoked 
changes  it  hue,  but  quits  us  not  altogether,  for  we  find 
that  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  beautiful  volume 
spread  open  before  our  gaze,  has  called  up  the  many 
pleasant  recollections  which  that  name  stirs  into  being 
from  the  shrine  of  our  heart  of  hearts.  The  moment 
is  devoted  to  friendship  and  lang-syne,  to  the  hours 
“  vanished  to  return  not,”  when  we  strolled  with  the 
poet  along  the  avenues  of  that  vast  mart  of  the  west¬ 
ern  w’orld.  New’ -York,  forgetting  the  w’hile  wc  listen¬ 
ed  to  the  many  pleasant  farcies  his  lips  discounted 
from  tlie  rich  treasury  of  his  ciiUivaled  mind,  that  this 
w'as  a  bank  note  w'orld,  and  our  part  in  it  a  sorry  epi- 
U^mc  of  ragged  hopes  and  brief  enjoyments  stolen 
from  iron-handed  duty.  We  miss  now  the  poet,  and 
more,  the  friend.  We  miss  his  Ycrick-like  humor, 
his  good-natured  cut-and-thrust  sayings  when  we  had 
been  more  than  usually  impertinent,  but  more  than  all 
do  w’c  miss  the  information  he  w’as  ever  imparting  and 
w  hich  w  as  conveyed  in  the  clear,  explicit  language  he 
so  happily  introduces  in  the  discussion  of  all  questions 
whether  grave  or  gay — the  due  proportion  of  an  Alex* 
and  fine,  or  the  solution  of  a  problem. 

Writing  concerning  him  brings  to  memory  a  light 
pleasant  incident  that  occurred  in  the  days  when  ani¬ 
mal  magnetism,  tha4  most  incomprehensible  science^ 
w  as  the  toy  of  ihe  curious  in  lordly  Gotham.  Our 
friend  Dawes  was  a  little — a  very  littlo  inceulated 
w  ith  the  mania,  w  hile  in  an  heretical  mood  we  stood 
out  against  all  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  ardent 
professors  of  the  inesmerian  creed.  He  had  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  while  wc  rallied  a  party  in  opposition,  and  the 
battle  of  opinion  seemed,  like  the  w  ars  of  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  to  tlireaten  a  dissolution  of  the  confederation  we 
had  so  long  and  ardently  maintained.  It  w  as  w  hen  the 
infidelity  of  the  anti-mesmerians  seriously  aflfected  the 
progress  of  Vhe  zealous  philosophers  engaged  in  spread¬ 
ing  tlie  truths  of  clar-voyance^  that  our  friend  resolved 
(as  good  king  Robert  of  blessed  memory  did  in  the 
case  of  the  Highland  claps,  or  as  the  author  of  Wa- 
verly  says,  the  Earl  of  Murray  did  for  him  ;)  that  he 
would  make  us  a  convert  and  thus  foreclose  all  oppo¬ 
sition,  so  far  as  wc  were  concerned.  We  dared  him 
to  the  issue,  and  he  essayed  tlie  trial.  It  was  a  pleas¬ 
ant  afternoen  in  June,  if  wc  mistake  net,  and  several 
friends  were  present  to  sec  the  miracle.  Our  readers 
doubtless  understand  the  mitdusoperandi  of  mesmerism. 
The  affinity  is  said  to  exist  in  the  mind,  but  the  hand 
and  features  are  important  agents  in  producing  the  ef¬ 
fect  required — sleep.  On  went  our  antagenist,  while 
comfortably  seated,  wc  looked  a  fac-simile  cf  Kicbe 
w  hile  undergoing  the  change  from  breathing  flesh  to 
rock  inapimate, — w  ith  the  difference,  that  w  hile  the 
victim  cf  Latciia  w  as  transfigured  in  her  despair  and 
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w^4  fain  have  rebelled  against  the  decree  of  her  irate 
despoiler,  we  were  submissively  inclined  to  slumber 
naturally,  and  would  have  considered  it  a  boon  to  have 
enjoyed  a  nap  for  an  hour  or  so.  But  to  sleep  was  ou  t 
of  the  question,  notwithstanding  the  operator  tasked 
his  ingenuity  of  head  and  hand,  and  we  might  have 
remained  under  the  operation  for  a  “  twelvemonth  and 
a  day,”  provided  hunger  or  the  weariness  of  the  mes- 
merian  had  not  obliged  us  to  retreat  or  him  U)  abandon 
all  hope.  We  resolved  to  humor  him,  and  so  coun- 
tsrfciled  the  appearance  of  approaching  somnolency. 
Wo  could  see  his  gathering  smile  of  triumph  as  mus¬ 
cle  after  muscle  apparently  yielded  to  the  sway  of  the 
operation,  and  when  the  tout  ensemble,  the  whole  array 
of  the  features  settled  into  the  rigid  repose  of  seeming 
sleep,  he  beckoned  to  the  wondering  spectators,  who 
approached  and  gazed  reverentially  at  the  evidence  af¬ 
forded  of  the  triumph  of  animal  magnetism.  The  con¬ 
viction  was  fastening  on  their  minds  of  the  complete 
success  of  the  delighted  operator,  and  they  would  have 
yielded  their  better  Judgment  to  the  demands  of  mes¬ 
merism,  had  it  not  chanced  that  just  at  this  critical 
moment  we  opened  our  eyes,  laughed  loudly,  and  pla¬ 
cing  the  thumb  of  our  right  hand  vulgarly  on  the  tip 
of  the  nose,  uttering  the  expression,  more  pointed  than 
poliu^ — gammon !  Our  friend  pshawed  and  looked 
grave  at  first,  hut  finally  joined  in  the  merriment  oc¬ 
casioned  by  his  overthrow.  He  forgave  us  the  hoax 
and  aided  in  giving  it  circulation. 

But  we  arc  forgetting  the  poet  in  the  man,  and  ne¬ 
glecting  the  duty  of  an  introduction  of  the  author  to 
our  readers,  which  being  perfected  to  the  best  of  our 
poor  ability,  will,  we  trust,  establish  between  him 
and  them  the  friendship  that  ought  to  exist  where  ge¬ 
nius  with  its  rich  creations  is  tlie  one  party  and  a  dis¬ 
cerning  public  the  other.  He  has  promised  to  confer 
w'ith  the  friends  of  the  Examiner,  as  a  contributor  to 
its  pages,  and  among  the  many  brilliant  writers  whose 
friendly  services  we  have  secured  to  the  same  end,  he 
ranks  equal  to  the  most  able  in  our  critical  regards. 

Rufus  Dawes,  as  a  poet,  is  by  no  means  so  well 
known  to  the  patrons  (we  dislike  the  word,  but  it  must 
go,)  of  American  literature,  as  are  some  others  we  could 
name  whose  sublime  pretensions  have  been  injudi¬ 
ciously  fostered  to  the  exclusion  of  the  really  merito¬ 
rious,  among  whom  Mr.  Dawes  properly  ranks.  We 
have  met  more  than  once,  and  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
temple  of  critical  analysis,  with  men,  who,  in  reply  to 
the  remark  that  for  beauty  of  metaphor,  purity  in  the 
flow  of  his  verse  and  occasional  brilliancy  of  language, 
Rufus  Dawes  has  few  superiors — w  ill  ask  you  who  he 
is  and  what  he  has  w’ritten.  However  little  he  may 
deserve  this  fate,  this  being  dead  as  it  were  while  liv¬ 
ing,  the  causes  producing  it  may  be  fairly  chargeable  to 
himself.  He  has  suflered  bolstered  upstarts  to  take 
precedence  in  the  race  for  distinction,  and  allowed  the 
various  powers  of  his  cultivated  mind,  stored  with  the 
imaginative  fancies  of  the  poet  and  the  classic  lore  of 
the  scholar,  to  run  wraste  rather  than  command  that 
just  criticism,  out  of  which  must  necessarily  proceed 
the  reputation  due  to  his  fine  creations.  With  him 
literature  is  not  a  profession  ;  his  devotion  to  the  muse 


is  less  a  passion  than  an  undefinable  impulse,  a  ccur- 
teous  oflTering  for  which  he  asks  not,  exjiects  no  rewanl. 
But  this  should  not  be.  The  gifted  of  our  land  cannot 
be  spared  from  the  ranks  of  the  liU'rary  army.  We 
have  a  battle  to  fight,  opinionated  enemies  to  subdue, 
a  guerdon  to  win  ;  and  the  desertion  of  one  qualified  to 
command  may  seriously  oflect  the  issui.  It  is  but  a 
very  few  years  since  the  taunt  ami  the  sneer  of  the 
trans-atlantic  critic,  whether  worded  in  the  heavy  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  quarterly  Reviews  or  spoken  in  the  club- 
room,  doomed  tho  compositions  of  American  writ4*ra 
to  the  fate  of  their  own  Walpole.  Who  reads  an 
American  book  ?  was  a  question,  in  answer  to  which 
none  dared  to  reply  affirmatively,  and  the  position  was 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Lockharts  and 
Barry  ('ornw’alls  of  English  dictatorship,  that  no 
American  would  dare  to  publish,  unless  endorsed  by 
tho  one  or  baptized  by  the  other.  Despotism  begi'ts 
revolution,  and  out  of  revolution,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
springs  benefit.  A  few  daring  spirits  rebelled  against 
the  intolerance  of  English  opinion,  and  a  reformation 
as  brilliant  ns  the  vassalage  had  been  degrading,  broke 
on  the  long  dark  night  of  Anierican  servility  to  Eng¬ 
lish  prejudice,  ^'hough  few  in  number,  the  earlier 
adventurers  achieved  triumphs  of  no  ordinary  impor¬ 
tance.  The  principle  w’as  established  that  an  Amer¬ 
ican  could  write  a  book, — more,  that  an  English  reader 
could  peruse  it  w  ithout  a  groan  or  a  sne<'r — more  yet, 
that  English  ordnance  could  not  destroy  it.  This  spirit 
once  aroused,  the  cry  was  onward,  and  to  tho  aston¬ 
ishment  of  the  savans  of  St.  James,  and  the  no  less 
surprize  of  republican  editors.  Poetry  the  child  of  Ite- 
fincmcnt,  the  latest,  noblest  exertion  of  cultivaUd 
nund,  was  found  blending  its  efforts  nobly  and  w  ell 
with  the  heavier  and  more  solid  achievements  of  phi¬ 
losophy  and  science.  Dana,  Pereival,  Bryant,  Hal- 
leck,  and  a  host  of  others  brought  their  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience  to  aid  in  the  advancement  of  the  American  name, 
and  the  broad  banner  of  our  young  yet  enterprising 
literature  displayed  the  motto  of  the  alliance  and  equal¬ 
ity  of  song  and  science,  the  poet  and  the  philosopher — 

'  Ari'ndet  ainbo 

El  enntan*,  ct  r»**pondore  parilo.” 

More  recently  the  difficult  paths  of  dramatic  compo¬ 
sition  have  hcen  trodden  by  enthusiasts  well  qualified 
for  the  adventure.  Success  every  w'ay  flattering  has 
rew  arded  their  efforts,  and  we  may  expect  at  no  dis¬ 
tant  day  to  have  a  dramatic  literature  as  matured  and 
valuable  as  England  possesses  in  the  time-honore<l 
labors  of  Shakspeare,  or  the  later  compositions  of  her 
bards.  We  w’ould  not  be  understood  as  alluding  oven 
to  the  legion  whose  bombastical  attempts  at  tliis  order 
of  literature  have  degraded  the  drama  of  late  years  to 
a  harlequin  show'  and  offended  the  correct  taste  of  tho 
friends  of  the  legitimate  stage.  The  chandler  and  tho 
grocer  may  find  them  useful  in  their  printed  form  as 
wrappers  for  candles  sixteen  to  the  pound  or  bohea  for 
the  customer  by  the  ounce,  but  hero  their  merit  ends, 
their  reputation  as  well — and  the  name  of  the  author 
perishes  in  the  destruction  of  his  composition.  'Fheso 
puerilities  do  not  in  any  wise  affect  the  inU  rests  of  tho 
really  able  laborers  in  the  dramatic  ranks.  Proudly 
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eminrnt  in  their  creations,  they  have  effected  much 
towards  securing  for  themselves  imperishable  honor ; 
for  their  country,  ^lory  as  the  home  and  theatre  of 
their  triumphs. 

Chief  amon^  tlic  able  laborers  in  the  paths  of  dra¬ 
matic  composition,  we  re^rd  Rufus  Dawes,  the  author 
of  Jithentaof  Danuiacun.  In  assigning’ to  him  the  first 
rank  wc  are  not  insensible  to  the  merits  of  Dr.  Rird, 
the  rare  promise  shown  by  Sargent,  or  the  brilliant 
muse  of  Willis.  In  the  first  we  recognise  the  only 
native  playwright  who  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  write 
a  composition  adapted  to  the  stage,  and  wdiile  w'c  rea¬ 
dily  acknowledge  the  pleasure  wc  have  derived  from  a 
closet  perusal  of  his  plays,  w'c  must  also  add  that  we 
have  experienced  no  less  satisfaction  in  witnessing 
their  representation.  Epes  Sargent  promises  well  for 
a  brilliant  future.  His  muse  is  stately  and  elegant. 
His  imagery  is  almost  faultless,  and  he,  although  a 
very  young  man,  selects  his  subjects  with  a  judgment 
mature  and  correct.  His  “  Velasco”  has  crowned  him 
with  honor— his  after  proiluctions  will  place  him  among 
the  very  foremost  of  our  land.  N.  P.  Willis  is  a 
general  favorite;  to  deny  him  merit  in  t'.iis  peculiar 
school  of  composition  would  be  unsafe ;  to  pronounce 
him  faultless  would,  however,  be  unwise.  His  fancies 
arc  redolent  of  poetry,  his  wit  is  salient,  his  coarsest 
humor  irresistible  ;  but  we  cannot,  notwithstanding  w  e 
admit  so  much,  reg;ird  him  as  destined  to  shine  in  the 
position  he  has  assumed  in  **  Rianca  Visconti”  and 
**  Tortesa.”  And  yet  the  gracefulness  of  his  style,  the 
huiricd  flight  of  his  imagination  over  the  fields  of  po¬ 
etry,  catching  at  every  thing  beautiful  and  enwreathing 
it  with  his  subject,  if  these  be  not  dramatic  merits, 
they  are  the  rarest  conceptions  of  a  poetic  mind,  and  as 
such  claim  for  the  author  a  guerdon  as  a  poet  if  not  a 
meed  as  a  playwright.  Of  Willis  and  Sargent  wc  de¬ 
sign  to  treat  hereafter,  when  to  tho  writings  of  each 
and  both  w  ill  be  given  the  careful  examination  they  so 
well  deserv’C  at  tlie  hands  of  an  American  reviewer. 

But  in  Athenia  of  Damascus  w  c  find  a  compactness, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  a  perfect  finish,  a  faultless  choice 
of  incident  and  grouping  of  dramatis  persons,  not  to 
be  found  in  the  w'ritings  of  the  others,  and  randy  seen 
in  the  compositions  of  the  present  writers  for  the  Brit¬ 
ish  stage.  The  **  Ion”  of  Talfourd  is  to  the  dramatic 
literature  of  England  now*  what  ** Athenia  of  Damas¬ 
cus”  is  at  home.  Among  kings  kingly,  chief  among 
the  meritorious,  wc  can  readily  imagine  that  their  per- 
fiHJt  representation  on  the  sUige  is  cut  of  the  c|uestion. 
Wo  have  witnessed  the  murder  of  the  first,  although 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  best  stock  actors  ever  col¬ 
lected  in  an  American  theatre.  The  glowing  language, 
the  pure  poetry  of  the  author  were  cut  up  and  traves¬ 
tied  so  ruthlessly  that  to  endure  it  a  second  time  was 
impossible.  The  Fcenic  disfigurement  and  mountebank 
enactment  of  “  Athenia  of  Damascus”  would  put  us 
out  of  humor,  for  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
management  of  tlie  Stage  and  w  ith  the  class  of  actors 
generally  filling  the  subordinate  parts,  it  must  be  evi¬ 
dent  that  there  is  not  enough  of  catch-work,  stage- 
trickery,  rant  and  fustian  in  this  play,  to  constitute  it 
m  popular  piece  for  representation.  Doubtless  a  suffi- 


I  cient  quantity  of  gunpowder  and  barbaric  music  could 
I  be  incorporated  with  the  finale  to  elicit  the  applause  of 
I  the  pit  and  the  admiration  of  the  ffodji  in  the  galleries, 

I  but  no  other  than  feelings  of  deep  disgust  could  be  ex- 
j  cited  by  hearing  some  ranting  numbskull  repeating,  in 
;  a  dialect  half  savage  and  altogether  incomprehensible, 
the  well  rounded  periods  of  the  poem.  The  plot  is  too 
simple  for  stage  effect,  and  yet  it  is  suflicicntly  intricate 
for  all  the  purposes  of  a  reading  drama.  The  deep 
truthfulness  of  Athenia,  the  self-sacrificing  heroism  of 
Calous,  the  lofty  scorn  of  Lucretius  are  inimitable 
creations,  beautiful  imbodiments  of  three  distinguish¬ 
ing  traits  of  moral  excellence  into  the  harsher  material 
of  the  subject. 

The  arf^ment  of  tho  poem  is  founded  on  the  siege 
of  Damascus  in  034  by  the  Saracens.  The  beleaguered 
city  had  nobly  repelled  the  assaults  made  from  time  to 
time  by  the  valiant  infidels,  but,  at  the  time  w  hen  the 
poem  opens,  the  citizens  grown  despairing,  scarcely 
heeded  the  commands  of  their  rulers,  and  famine  was 
achieving  for  the  leaguer  more  than  his  sT;imetar8  had 
yet  effected.  Hcraclius,  the  emperor,  had  sent  forces 
to  aid  the  suffering  Damascenes,  and  relying  upon  their 
early  arrival,  the  ingenuity  of  Euphron,  the  Prefect,  is 
taxed  to  keep  the  foe  at  bay  and  preserve  order  in  the 
city  as  well,  until  the  arrival  of  the  imperial  troops. 
Calous^  general  of  the  soldiery  of  Damascus,  is  at 
length  induced  by  the  Prefect  to  leave  the  city,  seem¬ 
ingly  as  a  deserter,  and  make  his  w  ay  to  the  camp  of 
the  infidels,  and  there  winning  their  confidence,  induce 
them  to  enter  the  city  by  night  w  hen  the  soldiers  and 
citizens  of  Damascus  arc  to  fall  upon  and  destroy  them. 
It  chanced,  unfortunately  for  the  bosieged,  that  the  Sara¬ 
cen  leader,  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  Christian 
army,  has  gone  to  meet  them,  leaving  a  subordinate 
officer  in  command  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  be¬ 
sieging  troops.  These  falling  into  the  snare  laid  by 
the  wily  Prefect,  enter  Damascus,  and  would  have 
been  speedily  overcome,  had  not  the  Saracen  chief, 
flushed  with  a  victory  over  the  Imperials,  entered  the 
city  and  changed  the  course  of  the  conflict.  These 
arc  the  main  features  of  the  poem.  The  fate  of  Athe¬ 
nia,  her  touching  sorrow’;  the  agony  of  her  lover,  Ca¬ 
lous  ;  and  the  despair  of  her  parent,  when  he  secs  that 
his  schemes  have  wrought  ruin  and  death  on  all  he 
cherished,  are  pictures  so  sublimely  effective  as  to  en¬ 
list  our  admiration  for  the  author  without  stint  or 
grudge. 

What  could  possibjy  be  finer  than  the  following, 
wherein  Ei;phron  appeals  to  the  high-souled  Calous 
to  become  in  appearance  a  traitor,  for  the  ultimate  good 
of  Damascus.  It  may  be  well  to  premise  that  Calous 
had  just  then  advised  tho  Senate  to  resist  to  the  last, 
and  the  fervid  language  of  the  soldier,  no  less  than  his 
heroism,  had  w  rought  up  the  feelings  of  his  hearers  to 
the  point  he  designed.  The  Prefect  follows  him  as  he 
is  about  to  retire : 

EUPHRON. 

Soldier!  one  moment,  ere  you  quit  thi*  room. 

CALOUS. 

1  wait  your  pleasure— but  be  brief,  I  pray  you. 

We  have  no  leisure  now  for  idleness. 
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tUEURON. 

Atbcuia 

CALOUS. 

la’l  then  of  her  you’d  speak  T 
EUPHRON. 

It  mny  seem  stranse,  in  limes  of  such  CBlumity, 

To  mingle  private  thoughts  with  public  business;— 
But  there  are  secret  springs  within  the  breast. 

Wiiich  when  disordered,  clog  the  whole  machine. 

You  love  Atlienia ! 

CALOUS. 

If  evei  man  loved  woman. 
EUPHRON. 

Cnlcnis,  you  have  a  tivasure  in  that  he.irt, 

Of  golden  fruil,  that  Croesus  had  not  bought. 

Though  he  had  hewn  the  Lybian  mountains  down, 
And  turned  Poct«>lus  from  his  g«)lden  sands, 

To  bribe  the  IIes|ioi'inn  dragon.  Yet  you  deem 
Your  love  equivalent  to  such  a  gain! 

CALOUS. 

If  ever  such  unworthy  thought  were  mine, 

How  could  I  know  the  happiness  of  loving  ? 

A  lienrt  that  feels  the  immortal  glow  of  love, 

Knows  no  such  selfishness. 

EUPHRON. 

Your  mutual  hopes 
Have  long  Ireen  known  to  me  ;  but  if  you  think 
To  wed  my  daughter,  you  must  give  me  proof. 

Like  Curtins,  who  would  lenp  within  the  gnlf 
His  country  wished  to  close: — and  could’sl  thou  stand 
OVr  such  n  verge  a?  that  which  Marcus  saw 
Before  assembled  Rome,  ond  plunge  within. 

Reckless  of  all  things  but  the  public  good  ? 

CALOUS. 

Ay;  though  it  w'ere  to  grapple  with  the  Sphynx. 

Or  headlong  dive  where  Typhon  breathes  the  fires. 
Lock’d  in  his  rock-ribbed  sepulchre; — so  long 
As  Honor  points  the  way,  and  Love’s  fair  hand 
Beckons  mo  onward,— name  the  desperate  deed. 

And  for  the  heavenly  guerdon  promised  me. 

The  Fates  shall  bow  before  ennobling  tn'//. 

And  resolution  o’erleap  destiny! 

EUPHRON. 

And  could  you  bear  the  hisses  of  the  people. 

The  execrations  of  distem|>ered  men. 

For  making  some  unheard  of  sacrifice? 

Say,  could  you  immolate  u  noble  name. 

But  for  a  day — forego  your  reputation— 

Assume  the  villain — wear  a  traitor’s  musk — 

Bring  down  a  hundred  thousand  human  curses. 
Within  an  hour,  on  your  devoted  head. 

And  all  to  wed  Athenia? 

CALOUS. 

Senator! 

Well  might  I  say  I’d  grapple  with  the  Sphynx, 

For  never  did  Cimmerian  riddle  wear 
So  dark  an  aspect- prithee,  sir,  explain! 

EUPHRON. 

What  if  the  popular  breath  should  damn  the  sun, 

In  his  meri<iian  glory — dust  thou  think 
His  beams  would  fall  less  brightly  ? 

CALOUS. 

And  wbul  then  f 


EUPHRON. 

Reputation  is  but  idle  wind 
Blown  against  ckaracteVf  which  when  unstaiued. 

With  un  immortal  vigor  mny  upbear 
Against  a  slanderous  world  its  angel  face. 

And  px  its  gaze  on  Heaven  ! 

CALOUS. 

Let  me  drink 

The  Clarion  waters  that  invest  thy  soul. 

Though  I  imbibe  my  death!  unlock  the  spring! 

And  if  the  revelation  blanch  my  cheek. 

The  sibyl  whisper  must  propound  sumo  deed 
Too  horrible  for  humau  uttciance. 

The  secret  is  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  excited 
soldier,  but  sagaciously  as  the  senator  had  planned  the 
mode  of  his  approach,  the  revelation  was  startlingr — the 
feeling  in  which  it  was  received  the  anger  of  a  high¬ 
hearted  and  straLigem-scorning  warrior,  aud  he  ab¬ 
ruptly  closes  the  conference. 

Let  us  introduce  Athenia : 

CALOUS. 

Say  then,  thou  loTcst  me  still,  Athenia  ! 

ATHENIA. 

Love  thee  !  indeerl  I  know  not  if  I  love— 

When  thou  art  nigh,  I  fain  would  l>e  alone — 

And  when  away,  I’m  sad  and  desolate: — 

Beshrew  this  muitlen  fickleness  of  thought! 

I  would  nut  give  the  treasure  of  my  love. 

For  all  the  wealth  that  earth  or  uceuQ  covers: 

CALOUS. 

Slay  these  fantastic  •houghts,  strange  excellence ! 

I  love  thee  mure,  Atlieniu,  for  that  mind, 

So  capable  of  wild  imaginings! — 

ATHENIA. 

But  why 

Can  truant  reason  thus  desert  la'r  throne. 

And  suffer  Truth  and  Falsehood,  hand  in  hand. 

To  conjure  such  conceptions  in  the  bruin  ? 

CALOUS. 

The  mind  is  ever  wakeful — when  the  spirits 
Grow  weary,  nature  calls  for  their  repose ; 

And  thus  our  animal  being  slumbers  nightly ; 

Yet  the  mind  moves  in  its  eternal  course. 

Thought  follows  thought,  by  that  association 
Which  governed  them  by  day— but  like  a  king 
Throned  with  his  vassals  slumbering  at  his  side, 

Its  counsellors  are  gone — I’ercept ion’s  messengers 
Lie  mute  before  theii  monarch — whose  mistake 
Leads  on  to  such  a  labyrinth  of  errors. 

That  blight  Aurora,  with  her  threads  of  light. 

Must  bo  its  Ariadne,  oi  ’lis  lust. 

ATHENIA. 

Oh,  strange,  mysterious  .Nature !  Strange  Philoeophy! 
That  reads  its  true  relations ; — Culous  ! 

It  is  because  of  their  reflex  conditions, 

Mutter  and  mind  thus  imaging  each  other, 

That  I  am  led  away  by  fantasy. 

Pray  heaven  you  fall  not  in  tliis  cruel  strife ! 

CALOUS. 

I  prithee  do  not  play  Cussundia*s  part, 

And  prophesy  niy  dying— I  have  here 
A  fairer  parodise  than  Moslems  have, 

With  9uck  uo  llouri !— Cowt,  away  with  this , 
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H. iw  ran  Uiu  dull  rl<Mid  p«*«  tx^fure  ibe  Min, 

And  turn  our  •prinj  to  winter  T  There,  1  knew 
The  dimplinf  bud  of  my  l>aiiia«cut  roM 

Wa«  only  folding  it«  eweet  icavet  awhile, 

To  garner  up  more  beauty  ! 

ATnK.NlA. 

Flatterrr ! 

How  well  you  coin  Love%  »iltrer  currency— 

Bethreu'  me  that  I  ro  should  like  it*  chime  f 
My  bosom  is  a  hive— wliosc  winged  thoughts 

«  Steal  honey  fnim  the  Ilybla  of  your  tongue. 

That  when  its  absence  brings  their  wintry  Imur, 

They  may  retire  to  their  sweet  home  awhile, 

And  dream  again  of  summer  !  Now  1  know 
That  angels  hover  round  us  when  we  love— 

For  1  have  heard  strange  music  in  my  walks, 

Linking  the  loved  ideal  of  my  heart 
With  all  things  beautiful— till  eye  and  ear 
Drunk  in  delicious  pleasure— -how  is  this  T 

CALOUSv 

If  nngels  ever  leave^lieir  pure^alMafes, 

They  could  not  live  mUrc  spotless  than  with  tbee  !■ 

ATIIENIA. 

Hush  !  they  wHi  hear  thee,  and  offended  Heaven 
niast  us  for  sacrilegious  vanity. 

Calous !  I  fear  1  love  thee  more  than  Heaven. 

CALOUS. 

l*ove  such  as  thine  mny  strike  its  ro  its  below,- 
3ut  'tis  a  plant  that  blossoms  in  the  skies. 

I. <ook,  how  the  dew  of  heaven  upon  this  flo'wer 
Drinks  up  the  sunlieams  f  dost  thou  think  that  thtry 
Were  sent  so  many  millhm  miles  to  shine,- 
F.xcept  to  bless  the  petals  which  they  warmrT 

Oh,  would  i  were  a  pencil  of  that  light. 

To  live  an  hour  with  my  Damascus  rose. 

ATHENIA. 

Oh,  would  I  irrre  a  rose,  and  you  my  sun— 

That  every  tear  that  lonely  night  distils. 

Might  dance  with  gladness  when  you  brought  the  morn. 

Exception  may  be  justly  made  to  the  one  or  two  cx- 
(rava^^ant  tropes  embraced  in  the  above  dialo^e,  but 
apart  from  them,  the  conversation  of  the  lovers  is  a 
structure  of  surpassing,  beauty r  We  have  never  read 
a  poem  contiininv  so  much  gor^ous  verse  in  such 
brief  compass,  and  so  closely  sustained. 

Circumstances  induce  Calous  to  give  his  consent  to 
the  scheme  of  tho  Prefect.  He  affects  resentment  for 
fancied  wrongs,  abandons  the  city,  is  held  a  traitor  by 
all  save  the  Prefect,  and  the  multitude,  yesterday  his 
worshippers,  vex  their  greasy  throats  to  day  with  ex¬ 
ecrations  on  his  name  and  former  services.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  picture  of  mob  mdignaCion  is  as  applicable  to 
the' sovereign  people  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  it 
w'as  to  the  factious  citizens  of  Damascus  in  the  sev¬ 
enth.  Lucretius  has  just  parted  from  Calous,  in  search 
of  whom  tho  people,  rluh  in  hand,  approach: 

riRST  CITIZEN. 

Hcr«  i«  a  fellow  of  tho  aarne  fine  trim, 

A  rank  Qri*tocrat 

SECOND  CITIZEN. 

l.ook  ye,  my  hearty  ! 

Where  have  ye  snugged  away  that  clean-face>l  scoundrel f 


LUCRETIUS. 

Whom  s^k  ye,  sage  supporteis  of  the  state— 

Supreme  dictator^,  worthy  mobocnxts  ! 

Cun  p.ior  Lucr.2Cius  serve  ye  any  wny  T 

FIRST  CITIZEN. 

Where*!  the  ari&to(*rat  T  bring  him  before  us  ! 
LUCRETIUS. 

W'hom  IS  it  that  ye  call  aristocrat  T 
FIRST  CITIZEN. 

Calous,  tho  white-washed  Greek— our  fomoer  General. 
LtJCRETIUS. 

A  nobler  nature  ne’er  was  sacrificetl 
To  an  ungrateful  people  f  Hark  ye,  sirs,- 
This  Calous,  whom  ye  basely  vilify'. 

Echoing  the  noisy  demagogues  that  rule  ye—' 

MANY  VOICES. 

Wo  are"  not  ruled— we  are  the  sovereign  people. 
LUCRETIUS. 

Ye  arc  the  lowest  of  all  earthly  slaves  ! 

Ye  suffer  to  be  collared,  briiUed,  bitted; 

Ye  let  your  riders  mount  ye,  so  they  cry  ’  • 

**  Dear  sovereign  people  f  sinews  of  the  state.” 

Ye  arc  led  as  asses  are — as  willingly- - 
So  your  conductors  flatter  you  with  crying 
**  *Tis  as  you  will,  your  will  is  all  supreme. 

Most  honest  people !” 

MANY  VOICES. 

Down*  with  this  Lucretius! 

LUCRETIUS. 

If,  happily,  midst  your  crowd  of  servile  flatterers^ 

An  im^pendent  child  of  God  is  found 
To  assert  the  great  prerogative  of  man,* 

And  speak  the  tiuib  with  boldness,  instantly 
Ye  cry  “aristocrat,”  “oppressor,”  “tyrant!” 

Ye  are  yourselves  your  only  true  oppressors  f 
Ye  are  youi'selves  the  true  aristocrats  ; 

Ye  arc  the  kind  of  tyrants,  who,  stark  mad, 

Dliitd  and  bewildered,  grope  among  themselvev^ 

A  od  sacrifice  each  other.  Get  ye  home 
And  purge  away  the  dullness  of  your  eyes, 

To  see  your  true  condition.  Gracious  heaven ! 

Will  the  time  ever  come  when  man  shall  learir 
There’s  such  a  thing  as  toe  muoh  liberty  I 
MANY  VOICES.' 

Dow-n  with  this  rank  aristocrat,  down  with  biro'. 
LUCRETIUS. 

Ye  dare  not  lay  a  finger  on  my  head, 

Unworthy  Syrians  !  I  defy  your  rare! 

W’herc  is  your  leader  ?  let  him  show  his  face — 

Ye  are  a  pack  of  cowards,  every  one, 

Scared  even  at  each  other.  Do  ye  come 
To  seek  out  Calous  7  Why  look  ye,  sirs  f 
Were  Calous  here,  he’d-  firown  you  to  submission. 

Here  is  some  money  for  you ;  get  some  dri.ik. 

And  pledge  us  your  good  wishes — do,  I  pray  ye! 

MANY  PEOPLE,— (^,£//scram4/ingybr /Ac  money, J 
Huzza  for  Calous!  long  li\c  Lucretius  ! 

Huzza!  buzzn !  huzza! 

Wo  fear  that  the  application  of  this  satire  to  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  human  life  in  its  coarsest  workings  out, 
would  he  found  an  easy  matter.  “  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  too  much  liberty.” 

The  father  is  with  his  daughter,  when  the  report 
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of  llio  apostacy  of  Calous,  ontl  his  flight  to  tho 
camp  of  tho  invading  Saracons.  The  devoted  girl 
battles  against  the  belief,  hut  in  vain.  The  suspicion 
is  strengthened  by  the  words  of  tlio  Prefect,  and  the 
daughter  of  Damascus  essays— how  vainly  let  tho 
young  heart  answer  whose  earlier  afl'ections  linger 
around  their  first  object,  even  ufter  the  full  conviction 
of  its  utter  worthlessness ; — Atheuia,  the  loving  girl 
whose  lips  were  attuned  to  the  musical  utterance  of 
the  name  of  Calous,  now  prays  for  the  fiercest  ven¬ 
geance  on  his  head. 

The  tragic  interest  of  the  poem  progresses  rapidly. 
The  enemy  arc  led  by  Calous  within  the  city,  and  the 
battle  rages.  Athcnia,  whose  misfortunes  have  dis¬ 
turbed  her  mind,  mingles  in  the  strife  and  urges  on  the 
citizens.  The  return  of  the  Saracen  leader  W’ith  his 
victorious  forces  changes  the  fate  of  the  day,  yet  Ca¬ 
lous  performs  prodigies  of  valor  and  slays  the  Moslem 
chief.  He  meets  Athenia.  She  will  not  hear  his  ex¬ 
planation.  He  attempts  to  embrace  her,  when  she 
st.ib8  him.  Her  father  enters : 

EUPimoN,  f  Discovering  the.  hitdtf. )  \ 

How,  Culuus  slain  !  l)h,  terrible  doon’o  ! 

Who  bus  iloiie  tliis  f 

ATHENIA. 

Thy  daughter ! 

EtLPHRON. 

TJiou,  Athenia  T  *  j 

ATHENIA. 

Was*t  not  done  nobly  ?  Brutus,  in  old  Rome, 

Suw  with  prophetic  eye  this  glorious  deed, 

And  emulating  my  self-sacrifice, 

Slew  his  own  son  for  justice  ! 

EUPURON. 

Oh,  most  cruel, 

Mad,  and  misguided  girl,  how  could*st-thou  do  it! 

ATHENIA. 

Would'st  tliou  have  had  the  daughter  of  thy  blood 

Contaminated  by  the  foul  embrace 

Of  a  vile  traitor  f  1  had  shunned  him,  father. 

But  he  pursued  me,  and  though  spurned,  abhorred. 

He  caught  roo  as  the  serj^ent  the  high  priest, 

Laocoon ;  and  in  his  hateful  fold, 

Claimed  me  as  his  affianced  !  ’twas  too  much  ! 

Father,  tho  spirit  of  a  hundred  sires 
Hissed  me  to  very  madness ;  and  Damascus 
Howled  in  mine  ears.  Revenge !  the  voice  of  God 
Burst  over  me  in  thunder !  and  1  slew  him  ! 

The  wretched  parent  gradually  discloses  the  truth 
to  her.  Shie  hears  him  to  the  end,  and  expires  on  the 
corpse  of  him  she  has  slain. 

It  may  he  said  of  this  Age,  what  was  said  of  a  for¬ 
mer  one,  that  the  public  car  has  grown  weary  of  po¬ 
etry.  We  can  well  believe  that  in  a  great  measure 
this  is  the  case  now.  A  poetical  composition,  if  ex- 
ceedipg  one  hundred  lines  in  length,  is  voted  too  dull, 
while  the  insipidities  of  fashionable  novelists,  inter¬ 
minable  and  ever  coming,  arc  caught  up  and  read  with 
avidity.  The  chances  in  favor  of  the  poet  are  fow  and 
preevions,  and  bis  position  as  a  favorite,  if  he  be  so 
fmunatc  as  to  become  one,  is  liable  to  reverses.  A 
greater  novelty  appears,  or  the  reign  of  an  old  lion  is 
vox..  I. — NO.  I.  K 


revived.  Tho  critical  thunders  of  the  press  arc  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  a  noise  for  the  IcUcst  claimant,  to  the 
injury  of  the  one  just  preceding,  'Hie  poet  and  his 
productions  are  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  the  versa¬ 
tile  public  scarce  pause  over  the  fate  of  their  late  fa- 
voriU'  to  express  a  friendly  A'cling  or  reconl  a  pitying 
remark.  Hence  it  is,  that  wo  find  so  few  |>oc'is  fainil- 
iarized  to  our  notice  by  long  and  social  ipiotation. 
They  were  tho  ornament  of  tho  centre-table,  but  never 
found  a  place  on  tho  shelves  of  the  library.  Their 
prettinesses  were  treasured  in  albums  or  n'riU'd  by  tho 
butterflies  of  soiree  and  salon,  but  they  lived  not  in  tho 
aflfoctions  of  tlie  well-informed.  Such  reputation  is  of 
the  world  worldly.  True  merit  may  not  have  its  re¬ 
ward  in  the  day  of  its  appearance,  hut  like  gootl  deeds 
it  will  exist  long  after  the  frail  body  that  bespoke  it 
human  shall  have  passed  away  forever.  Tlie  scholar 
will  love  to  muse  over  the  rich  evidences  of  departed 
genius,  and  immortality  will  be  tlie  priceless  dowt'r  of 
tlie  politic  spirit.  Head  and  prized  when  other  eras  shall 
have  brou'rlit  eliaie^es  and  straiiixe  alterations  of  mind 
and  men,  the  pis  t  is  not  the  weak  enlbn^iast  ibewoild 
judj»es  him,  wIumi  be  is  smi  nejrleelino  prtsi'iit  com¬ 
fort  and  the  .so-t'allcd  plea.'>ni«  n  wealth  tMii  pmeli.i.'>r. 
His  vision  bxik^  over  llie  piesent  to  tin*  obnioiis  fu¬ 
ture — the  future  vvliit'li  is  to  awaid  biin  remiiiieratif>ii 
for  his  toil,  pn  the  applausi^  of  the  great  and  good. 
Lonsfinus  well  observes  that  he  who  does  not  write  in 
such  a  hope  is  an  imperfect  being,  aimless  and  iin- 
thinkinsf*  Ho  who  docs,  lies  down  in  his  success 
“with  patriarchs  and  kings.”  The  autlior  of  “Athe¬ 
nia  of  Damascus”  will  have  no  cause  to  dread  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  living  now',  but  beyond  is  the  judgment  of 
those  who  are  to  come  after  us  to  decide  upon  our  do¬ 
ings  and  award  the  guerdon,  immortality  or  forgeltul- 
ness.  He,  at  least,  has  achieved  a  w'ork,  of  the  fato 
of  which  there  can  be  no  fear.  It  must  live  “  a  house¬ 
hold  image,  honored  for  its  age.” 


Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Rambles  in  Canada, 
By  Mrs.  Jameson,  Author  of  “Characteristics  of 
W^omcn,”  “  Female  Sovereigns,”  &e.  Ac.  2  Vol. 
12  mo.  New  York.  W'iley  and  Putnam,  ICl 
Broadway. 

Doubtingly,  for  the  first  half  dozen  pages,  then  witli 
interest  increasing  to  the  end,  we  have  read  Mrs. 
Jameson^s  book;  and  now  with  spirits  refreshed  by 
our  intellectual  enjoyment,  w’e  turn  from  its  pregnant 
pages  to  our  desk,  to  sketch,  currente  cainmo,  our  “  first 
impressions”  of  the  w  ork  that  has  lieguiled  us  of  sev¬ 
eral  precious  hours.  By  w  hat  standard  is  a  book  of 
this  character  to  be  estimated? — by  its  capacity  to  in¬ 
struct,  or  by  its  pow’er  to  impart  gratification?  By 
either  or  by  both  standards,  the  work  before  us  maybe 
judged  without  injury  to  its  reputation  or  that  of  its 
author.  He  W'ho  can  skim  over  its  pages  without 
being  interested  or  amused,  must  be,  for  some  cause 
or  other,  in  a  frame  of  mind  that  is  neither  to  bo 
imitated  nor  envie<l. 

The  history  of  these  volumes  may  be  told  in  a  few 
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LtlEUAHY  EXAMINER, 


u'orU.  Mrj.  Jamoson  m  a  travi'llcr — u?//y,  Ijj  neither 
our  r»  a'icr*H  buti’incH^  nor  our  own.  Women  may  be 
iiiii^ratory  aniiiiaU  n»  woll  as  men,  and  there  is  no  pood 
lenfusi  in  llic  univtTse  wliy  they  should  not  record,  for 
the  fwnefit  of  others,  the  result  of  their  observation  and 
experience.  To  the  author  of  “  Winter  Studies  and 
Summer  Rambles”  we  are  intro<iuced  in  the  middle  of 
a  Norlliem  I>eecnib<  r,  as  cheerless  as  clouds  and  snoxv 
and  ice  can  make  it.  Sho  is  journeying  from  New 
York  to  Toronto,  in  just  the  most  disapreeahlo  season 
of  the  year  that  she  could  have  s^dccted — but  that  was 
not  probably  so  much  a  matter  of  choice  with  her  as  of 
necessity.  In  the  sulferinp  of  such  a  jaunt,  in  had 
coaches  and  over  worse  roads,  wo  can  sympathise 
with  our  communicative  fiicnd,  though  wo  have  not 
philosophy  that  will  permit  us  to  put  our  troubles  in  a 
book,  for  the  edification  and  amusement  of  tarry -at- 
homo  travellers. 

'fho  work  before  us  purports  to  be  Fragments  of  a 
Journal  of  some  two  years  travel  through  and  residence 
in  Uio  Canadas  nnd  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  United 
Ntjtes,  addressed  to  a  female  friend  over  the  water. 
Wlictlirr  this  form  of  writing  is  well  chosen  or  not, 
the  reader  of  the  volumes  must  decide  for  himself. 
Certain  it  is  that  it  admits  of  a  greater  latitude  of  suh- 
jeels  and  a  freer  scope  of  remark  tlian  any  other  style, 
nnd  Mrs.  Jameson  has  not  scrupled  to  avail  herself  of 
the  advantages  thus  given,  and  in  a  manner  too  that 
wo  doulit  not  will  be  Kaiisfaclory  to  tlie  great  mass  of 
her  readeis,  whether  the  critic-folk  approve  or  con¬ 
demn. 

In  tliesc  two  unpretending  volumes  sho  has  furnish¬ 
ed  tlio  reading  puhlie  with  a  most  agroeahle  literary 
salmagundi,  nnd  a  singular  palate  must  he  have  who 
cannot  find  suiiicthing,  among  the  whole,  to  tempt  and 
gratify  his  taste.  History,  biography,  topography, 
criticism,  geography,  and  pliilosophy,  with  a  dash  of 
]>olitic8  and  poetry,  receive  in  turn  a  share  of  her  at¬ 
tention,  and  solicit  the  kind  indulgence  of  the  reader, 
as  he  glides  fioiii  one  topic  to  another,  well  pleased  to 
obey  the  bidding  of  a  xvoinan’s  will.  Now  wo  have 
the  description  of  a  winter  journey  over  iec  and  snow, 
anon  a  dis<|uisition  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  mind — 
here  a  graphic  picture  of  a  provincial  town,  and  there 
a  profound  criticism  upon  the  dramas  of  Schiller  and 
Goethe— one  moment  a  diseussion  upon  the  pcliiics 
and  policy  of  the  country,  the  next  a  lively  sketch  of 
the  remnants  of  some  Indian  tribe— and  tlius  are  we 
Iw'guiled  along  from  page  to  page,  by  our  goo<l-naturcd, 
agreeable  instrurtn'ss,  to  whom  wo  must  pass  a  vote 
of  thanks  in  the  cat!,  oven  thougii  we  may  occasionally 
tjnarrel  by  the  way. 

Mrs.  Jameson’s  obserx'ations  upon  the  people  and 
polity  of  Lower  Canada,  are  diseriniinatiiig  and  just. 
Her  views  are  enlargi'd  and  liberal;  and  to  her  desire 
to  be  candid  and  impartial  in  her  estimate  of  the  state 
of  the  country,  morally  and  politically,  her  work  fur¬ 
nishes  ahiiiulant  and  satisfactory  evidence.  In  the 
criticisms  uptm  authors  tliat  art'  scatUTcd  through  these 
volumes,  the  same  spirit  of  profound  observation  ami 
liberal  iniparti.ility,  is  nianih  sled.  'J'his  it  is  that  he- 
gi*ts  in  iho  nv.tlcr  a  confidence  of  tlic  author’s  puq^oso, 


no  less  than  in  her  powers  of  aecurato  discriuiination. 

Added  to  these  traits  in  her  character  as  a  w  riter,  U 
a  stylo  at  once  chastely  correct  and  attractive,  com¬ 
bining  many  of  the  excellencies  of  belli  prose  and 
poetry,  without  being  cramped  by  the  frigidity  of  the 
one  or  burdened  by  the  machinery  of  the  other.  Easy 
and  natural  in  its  flow,  it  beguiles  you  onward  almost 
insensibly,  now  charming  you  with  its  grave  and 
graceful  dignity,  and  anon  enchanting  you  w  hh  its 
sparkling  playfulness.  Rut  witli  all  its  apparent  natu¬ 
ralness,  it  is  not  a  style  that  is  easy  of  aetpiioition. 
Long  study,  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  lan¬ 
guage,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  scope  and  power, 
and  a  delicate  appreciation  of  its  harmonics,  which  can 
result  alone  from  familiarity  with  the  best  w  riters,  are 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  formation  of  such  a 
style.  Mrs.  Jameson  has  evidently  well  improved  the 
rare  advantages  for  literary  acquisition  that  she  has  en¬ 
joyed,  aitd  the  result  of  her  studies  is  as  hcnorahlc  to 
herself  as  it  must  he  gratifying  to  her  friends. 

There  are  some  things  in  these  volumes  w  hicli  will 
subject  tlieir  auUior  to  the  charge  of  indelicacy.  The 
accusation,  Iiowever,  w  ill  come  from  but  few,  and  they, 
perhaps,  w  ill  hardly  be  recognized  us  umpires  in  such 
a  case.  Uossilily  we  might  with  such  w  in  a  cheap 
reputation  as  a  inaii  of  proper  modesty,  possessing  a 
I  nice  sense  of  the  proprieties  of  feminine  dejiorlmcnt, 
and  penetrated  w  itli  tlie  importance  of  guarding  tho 
dear,  unsojiliisticaled  public  from  moral  contaminuticn. 
A  dashing  sarcasm,  or  a  pharisaical  exclamation  against 
her  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  thrown  in  as  a  sort  of 
seasoning  to  our  criticism,  would  be  the  price  with 
which  such  a  repulalicii  could  be  bought.  \\  e  are 
not  ambitious  of  tlie  acquisition.  Aside  from  the  few 
grains  of  conscience  that  wc  possess  in  this  matter,  w  o 
liave,  truth  to  tell,  small  sympathy  with  the  pseudo- 
modesty  of  the  day,  developing  itself  around  us  in  a 
tliousand  different  forms,  all  melancholy  and  all  ridicu¬ 
lous.  Its  commonness,  in  our  estimation,  can  never 
atone  for  the  want  of  the  true.  Happy  will  it  be  for 
our  generatieu,  if  under  the  influence  of  tho  oao  wo 
forget  the  other,  till  modesty  itself  shall  be  considered 
rather  a  convcntialisin  than  a  virtue,  governed  by  tlie 
despotic  rules  cf  an  artificial  lifo  instead  of  Uie  pure 
Instincts  of  the  virgin  heart* 

To  the  jnire  all  things  are  pure.  Not  upon  our  soul, 
therefore,  sliall  rest  tho  sin  of  pampering  that  counter¬ 
feit  delicacy,  that  requires  the  eiiiaseulation  of  our 
noble  language  that  it  hiay  form  from  its  ruins  a  dialect 
peculiarly  its  swa.  The  author  of  these  volumes, 
though  sho  occasionally  indulges  in  a  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  that  may  shock  tiie  nerves  of  the  pseudo-Ias- 
tidious,  is  not  justly  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  indeli¬ 
cacy.  Evil  to  him  who  evil  thinks. 

Rut  we  are  lingering  too  long  around  the  mere  p^^re- 
limiiiarics  to  an  introduction.  The  gentle  author  shall 
by  and  by  speak  for  herself;  though  before  permitting 
her  to  do  so,  w  e  must  premise  that  the  passages  w  hich 
we  have  marked  for  stdeclioii,  are  not  chosen  so  much 
w  ilh  reference  to  any  beauty  they  may  possess,  as  to 
their  capacity  to  iiitt  rest  and  amuse  the  reader.  To 
eeme  extent,  t’lcrcforc,  wc  have  endeavored  to  preservo 
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iho  »:ontlnuiiy  of  wint  wc  tnnsfor  to  our  pa<»es,  doom¬ 
ing  tliis  course  prrfordblo  to  tho  cullinjy  out  of  detached 
passages,  which,  tlioiijrh  they  may  contain  strikinjr 
and  original  thoujjhts,  possess  no  other  claim  upon  the 
interest  of  the  reader. 

Says  the  author  in  her  preface,  “I  throw  myself 
*  upon  the  merciful  construction  of  <;ood  women,’  wish¬ 
ing  it  to  be  understood  that  this  little  book,  such  as  it 
is,  is  more  particularly  addressed  to  my  own  sex.” 
Small  occasion  has  she,  however,  to  deprecate  criti¬ 
cism.  ‘  Good  men’  will  be  found,  if  not  as  many  as 
women,  yet  mini/,  whose  ‘  merciful  constniction’  will 
be  as  freely  given  as  it  is  deserved,  and  who  will  thank 
the  clever  woman  for  the  pliilanthropy  and  the  phi¬ 
losophy  that  are  displayed  in  her  book. 

But  to  our  extracts.  We  have  marked  a  multitude, 
but  the  printer  has  forced  upon  us  tlie  sorrowful  con¬ 
viction  that  a  few  must  sufllce.  Passing  over,  there¬ 
fore,  many  things  that  we  would  gladly  transfer  to  this 
review,  wo  pause  upon  a  crayon  sketch,  drawn  from 
life,  of  “a  soldier  of  fortune,”  generous,  unsophisti¬ 
cated,  and  brave.  Is  it  not  graphically  done? 

**  Cidoncl  F.  is  a  juildicr  of  fortune— which  phrase  means, 
in  hit  case  at  least,  that  he  owes  nothing  whatever  to  fortune, 
but  every  thing  to  his  own  good  heart,  his  own  good  sense, 
and  his  own  good  sword.  He  was  the  son,  anil  glories  in  it, 
of  nn  Irish  colter,  on  the  estate  <»f  the  Knight  of  Glyn.  At 
the  age  of  lifteen  he  shouldert^d  a  musket,  and  joined  a  regi¬ 
ment  wliicli  was  ordered  to  Holland  at  the  time  the  Duke  of 
York  was  opposed  to  Dumunrlcr.  His  only  reading  up  to 
this  time  had  Ix^n  *  The  Seven  Champions  of  Christei^im,’ 
and  *  The  Seven  Wise  Masters.’  With  his  head  full  ofthese 
examples  of  chivalry,  ho  marched  to  his  first  battle-field, 
vowing  to  himself,  that  if  there  were  a  dragon  to  he  fought, 
or  a  giant  to  lie  defied,  he  would  ho  their  man  ! — at  all 
events,  ho  would  enact  some  vahirous  exploit,  some  doughty 
deed  of  arms,  which  shoukl  astonish  the  world  and  dub  him 
captain  on  the  spot.  Ho  then  doscril>ed  wiih  great  humor 
aihi  feeling  his  utter  astonishment  and  mortification  on  find¬ 
ing  the  mechanical  slaughter  of  a  moilein  field  of  battle  so 
witlely  difl'erent  fnnn  the  picture  in  his  fancy; — when  he 
found  himself  one  ol  a  mass  in  which  the  indiviilnal  heart 
and  arm,  however  generous,  however  strung,  went  fi*r  nothing 
—forced  to  stand  still,  t(‘  fir.*  only  by  the  word  of  comrnaial  — 
the  chill  it  sent  to  his  heart,  and  his  emotions  when  he  saw 
\ho  comrade  at  his  side  full  a  quivering  corse  of  his  feet — nil 
this  ho  desciibeil  with  a  graphic  liveliness  and  simplicity 
which  was  very  amusing.  He  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner, 
nn<l  at  the  lime  ho  w’as  so  overcome  by  the  idea  of  the  in¬ 
dignity  he  hail  incurred  by  being  cuptureil  and  stripped,  nnd 
of  the  aHlictiou  and  oi'^honoi  that  wonkl  fall  on  his  mother, 
that  he  was  templed  to  cornniil  snicido  in  the  eld  |{omtt'i 
fashion:  but  on  seeing  a  lienrenant  of  his  «»\vn  regiment 
brought  in  prisoner,  ho  thou^dit  laUter  ol  it;  a  di-hmior 
which  the  lieutenant  endured  with  philosophy,  might,  he 
thought,  lie  liortic  by  a  subaltern,  for  by  this  lime,  at  the  age 
of  eighu*cn,  he  was  already  sergeant. 

“  He  was  soon  afterwards  exchanged,  nnd  ordered  out  to 
Canada  with  his  regiment,  the  Forly-ninih.  He  obtained  his 
eoinmission  as  lieutcMiunt  in  the  same  regiment  by  rneni  dint 
of  bravery  and  talent;  Init  ns  his  pay  was  not  siiHit'ieiil  to 
enable  him  to  live  like  his  hroilier  ollicers  nn<l  purchase  his 
accoutrements,  the  promotion  ho  hail  earned  by  his  gimd  con¬ 
duct  became,  for  a  long  ^tinie,  a  source  of  emharras^menr. 
During  the  last  Amcricuri  war  he  performed  a  most  hillliunt 
exploit,  for  which  he  received  a  captain’s  c«imniission  on  the 
the  fielil.  Immediately  on  receiving  ^it,  he  astonished  his 
commander  hy  asking  learo  of  uhsemee,  although  anoiher 
bailie  was  exjHicted  in  a  few  days.  The  request  was,  in 
truth,  so  extraordinary  that  fleneral  Shealfi.*  hesitateil,  and  at 
last  refuted.  F.  said,  ihnt  if  his  request  was  granted,  he 
would  lie  again  at  heail-qnarters  within  thnn*  days,  if  re¬ 
fused,  he  would  go  without  leave.  “  For,*’  said  In*,  “  I  was 
de^peinte,  nn  l  iho  truth  was,  m  i’am,  lln  re  was  a  little  girl 


that  I  love*l,  end  I  knew  that  if  T  could  hut  marry  her  l»e- 
fon^  1  was  kilted,  nn.l  I  a  raptain,  she  would  have  iIk*  |m*i.- 
sion  of  a  riptain’s  willow.  It  was  nil  1  could  l«  nve  her,  and 
it  would  have  heiui  some  comfort  to  me,  though  not  to  her, 
poor  soul !  ” 

“  Leave  of  absence  w  as' grantial ;  F.  mounted  his  hoise, 
Male  a  bundled  and  fifty  n.iies  in  nn  exceediiurly  short  lime, 
married  his  little  girl,  and  nunmed  the  »lay  lollowing  to  his 
ilutios,  nnd  fofisht  another  hatih*,  in  which,  however,  he  wns 
not  killed,  hut  has  lived  to  he  the  father  of  a  fine  fumiU  uf 
(our  bravo  sons  and  one  gentle  daughter.” 

Mrs.  Jameson  is  a  free  and  iiulepf  ndent  tliiiiker,  an«l 
it  is  this  trait  in  her  ciiaracU'r  as  an  anilior  that  we 
particularly  ailinirc.  ’The  followinjj  extract,  if  we 
mistake  not,  will  commei.d  itself  to  the  hetUr  Judijmenl 
of  the  stonier  sex,  however  desirtnis  many  may  be, 

‘  for  carnal  ends  and  self-seek injr,’  to  continue  woman 
in  the  false  and  unnatural  position  which  she  now  oc¬ 
cupies. 

“  It  is  most  certain ’i hat  among  the  women  who  hnvo  la'cn 
distingnislied  in  lifi'raturo,  ihrce-fourilis  have  been  eiilier  by 
naliire,  oi-  fate,  or  the  law  of  Hiwiefy,  pl.aceil  in  n  painful  or 
a  false  position ;  it  is  iiNo  almost  certain  that  in  these  days 
when  siK'iety  is  hecoining  every  tiny  more  artificial  und  nuuo 
complex,  and  marriage,  ns  the  genlh*men  assure  us,  moiv* 
und  more  expensive,  h  ir.anloiis,  nnd  inexpedient,  women 
mift^  find  meuns  to  fill  np  the  void  of  exislenre.  Men,  our 
natural  [»rotectors,  our  law-givers,  our  musters,  throw  us 
U|>on  our  own  resources;  the  qualities  which  they  pretend  to 
admire  in  us — the  oveiilowing,  the  clinging  nlVcctions  of  a 
warm  heart — the  honseliokl  devotion — the  suiiniissivo  wish 
to  please,  that  feels  ‘every  vanity  in  loudness  lost,’  the  len¬ 
der  shrinking  i>oiisitivcnei..4  w  hich  Adam  thought  so  charming 
in  Ids  Kve — to  eultiviito  th»*se,  to  make  them,  hy  nitificial 
means,  the  staple  of  the  womanly  character,  is  it  not  to  cul¬ 
tivate  a  taste  for  snnsldue  nnd  roses,  in  those  we.  send  to 
pass  their  lives  in  the  urtic  /.one  I  NN  e  have  gone  away  IVoiii 
nature,  aiul  we  must,  if  wo  can,  snhstitutc  nno|hi‘r  niifi  re. 
Art,  lileratiire  arul  science,  remain  to  ns.  Udigion,  which 
foi  merly  opened  the  diMirs  of  nunneries  and  convents  to  for¬ 
lorn  women,  now  tningling  her  iM'iinlifnl  and  siauhing  inthi- 
enco  with  resources  which  tho  pnjndicos  of  the  world  have 
yet  left  oiKUi  to  us,  teache.i  ns  another  lesson,  that  oidy  in 
utility,  sueh  ns  is  left  to  us,  oidy  in  the  iissi4luous  crnplov- 
meni  of  such  faculties  as  wi*  are  iierniitted  l«»  exerris#*,  can 
we  find  ht'ahii  aiul  pe.ace,  and  com|H‘nsatiufi  tor  the  wasn-d 
or  rf[»ressed  impiiLcs  and  ••nergics  nion*  proper  to  our  sex- 
more  MUi  lira)  — pci  hafts  more  ftlensing  to  ftotl;  leit  f rusting  in 
his  mercy,  and  using  ihe  meuns  he  has  gi\eii,  we  miul  do  the 
l>esl  we  can  fi»r  nor.selves  and  tor  our  si<reih«MNi.  The  criad 
prejudices  which  would  have  shut  ns  out  tiom  nobler  conso¬ 
lation  aiitl  «s-cupa!ions  have  ceased  in  great  part,  and  will 
stiou  Im?  lemembereil  oidv  ns  the  rude,  ri*ar«e  harharistn  ot  a 
liv-goue  age.  Let  us  then  have  no  nion*  caricHtures  of  mi  • 
th'xlisticid,  capl-playing.  and  accimoniuiis  old  tuuids.  J.i.f 
us  then  hear  no  rimre  of  seamlal,  |»arrol-,  rnfs,  und  bqvilog',; 
or  worse!  these  n»‘ver  failing  subjects  of  di'risioti  wiih  ihe 
vulgar  und  the  iVivoioiis,  biit  the  source  of  a  ihousiirnl  eom- 
ftassionaie  «n«l  melancholy  fcelilu^s  iri  thn-e  \i  ho  cun  relleci  f 
111  the  nana*  of  humiiiii  y  nnd  womnnhooil,  l.-t  ns  hn\e  mi 
nioro  of  them!  C’oleridge,  who  liiis  said  und  written  tlie 
most  beautiful,  the  most  li'iidcr,  the  most  nwenoiiial  things 
of  wjimen — who  und(  c«tunds  lietter  than  unv  nmn,  any 
what  1  will  cull  the  melM[>hysics  of  lov#*— ( *o|»*i id:,-e,  us  vou 
will  remmiilter,  has  asserted  that  the  peiTcction  ot  a  woniun’s 
char.icier  is  to  U*  cimracterlt  tn.  ‘  Kvery  mnr.,’  said  he, 

‘  would  like  to  have  an  Uphelia  or  a  D«‘s<]etnonn  fur  his 
wife.*  No  d  lubt  ;  the  seritirneu*  is  truly  a  masculine  one; 
and  what  was  their  fate?  NVhat  wouid  now  Im  iIk*  fufe  of 
»urh  unri'sisting  and  confiding  nngels  f  Is  this  tie*  ngo  of 
.Nrcailia?  Do  we  live  among  I'nlmlins  and  Sir  Charles 
(irandisons,  nnd  nre  onr  w»*akness,  himI  onr  innocence,  nnd 
our  jgfioniiicr,  Mufegiinrds— or  snare*  F  Dn  we  indeed  find 
o..r  account  in  being 

**  Pine  lijr  d*  terf,  snil  1m  niitirutly  wmk  F** 

No,  no;  wamen  nf*<*d  in  th*»se  times  rhararter  lieyoml  erery 
thing  el*o;  tin*  qualities  which  will  enable  tliem  to  endure 
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nn<l  !•»  roMi»l  r%il;  itio  ihr  uclivo 

tiiind,  tt»  fNi4  to  niiiiiitiiin  <HjrM‘lvoff.  How  inuny 

wretclM*<l  worTMjn  marry  for  a  miiiiit«*iinrirc!  How  many 
wrrtchfsl  women  m*I1  UicmiM'lvet  to  dishonor  for  bread !  and 
ibeit*  it  tT*all  differeiirc,  if  ony,  in  iho  infamy  and  llio 
niivry!  How  many  unmarried  women  live  in  heart-wearing 
de|M*rulenee ;  if  p4M»r,  in  solitary  fMmiiry,  lovclest,  joyless, 
unendearr«l ;  if  rich,  in  dirnless.  ]>itiful  trilling  !  How  many, 
tiratige  U>  say,  marry  lor  the  inde|»endenco  they  dare  not 
oilterwise  claim!  lint  the  mon*  ])at}u  oi>ened  to  us,  the 
less  fear  that  wo  should  go  iistiay. 

*•  Surely,  it  is  dangerous,  it  is  wickixl,  in  these  days,  to 
follow  iho  old  saw,  to  bring  up  women  lo  be  “  happy  wives 
nnd  motht*rs;*’  that  is  to  say.  let  all  h(‘r  arcompllshmentM, 
la^r  tentiiocnts,  her  views  oflitb,  take  ono  direction,  ns  if  fur 
women  lliem  existed  only  ono  destiny— ono  hope,  one  bles¬ 
sing,  one  object,  ono  passiftn  inexistence;  some  people  say 
it  ought  to  1m>  so,  but  wo  know  tliut  it  it  not  to;  wc  know 
that  liiindnNls,  that  tiiunsar.ds  of  women  are  not  ba|«py 
wives  and  motliers — are  never  either  wives  <»r  motliers  at  all. 
TIhj  cnlllvution  of  dio  moral  strength  and  the  active  ener¬ 
gies  of  a  aurnan’t  miad,  together  with  llio  intellectual  lac. 
ulties  nn«l  tastes,  w  ill  not  make  a  woman  a  less  gmal,  less 
happy  wife  nnd  mother,  nrnl  will  enrdde  her  to  Hnd  content 
and  irulejK'ndenre  when  denied  love  and  happiness. ” 

Witnr.^s  with  what  success  our  author  nins  a  tilt  at 
the  frreal  Dr.  Jolinson.  It  cotild  not  liavc  been  better 
done  l>y  Miss  Martincau  herself. 

“Johnson  knew  ahsoltitely  nothing  iibout  women;  witness 
that  one  assertion,  among  others  more  insulting,  that  it  is 
matter  of  indiil'erenne  to  a  woman  wheth«‘r  her  husband  be 
faithful  or  not.  He  says,  in  another  place,  *  If  we  men  n*- 
fpiire  more  faTriauiun  IVum  wotutui  ihun  from  ourselves,  it  is 
floing  th«*ni  honor.* 

“  Indtaal!  If,  ill  exacting  from  us  mon^  perfection,  ycu  do 
not  allow  us  the  higher  und  nobler  nature,  you  do  us  nut 
honor  but  gnws  in  justice ;  and  if  you  do  not  allow  us  the 
higln'r  ntilur**,  iin»l  yet  regard  us  ns  subJ«H*t  and  inferior, 
then  the  injustice  is  the  greater.  There,  Doctor,  is  u  dilem¬ 
ma  for  you." 

Hero  we  have  soiuo  strikinjr  pliilosophical  reflec- 
lioiis  w  hich  uppear  to  uk  as  true  as  they  are  beautiful. 
Whether  our  bachelor  friends  will  readily  accede  to 
the  proposition  that  love  is  .is  int'vitahle  as  death,  ad¬ 
mits  of  a  doubt;  hut  ultiniuUd y,  perhaps,  thf*y  w  ill  dis¬ 
cover  that  their  skepticism  cannot  save  them. 

“Strange,  nnd  |»assing  strange,  that  tlio  relation  l»etween 
the  two  S4'xes,  t  .e  pjis?*ioii  of  Invt*  in  short,  should  not  he 
taken  into  d**e|MT  consi.h*rniiuM  by  (mr  •eacheri*  nnd  our  leg¬ 
islators.  I*co|'le  I'docate  nnd  K’gi  l.'le  as  it  there  was  no 
such  tiling  in  the  world ;  bui  if<U  the  priest,  ask  the  physi¬ 
cian — let  thrm  n*venl  the  amount  of  moi*ul  and  physical  re¬ 
sults  fnmi  this  one  cause.  Must  love  In*  always  discussed  in 
hhink  vers**,  us  if  it  wen*  a  thing  to  U*  (>laY«*d  in  trage«li*>s  *»r 
s*:ng  in  songs— a  siib,»N-t  lor  |»reii\  po.-tns  und  wicktsl  novels, 
nnd  liutl  iioihing  to  do  with  the  luosaic  ciirn*nt  of  our  every¬ 
day  exi'iteiic.*,  our  monil  welfan*  and  eteinul  salvation? 
Must  love  be  ever  treati  d  wiih  pn*raiieiiess,  as  a  mere  illu¬ 
sion  ?  or  w ith  coais**i;ess,  as  a  mere  impulse?  or  with  fear, 
ns  a  nu*ni  «lis«'as»*  I  or  with  shame,  as  a  men*  weakness?  or 
with  levity,  ns  a  iin  n*  nc**i«h*ni  ?  \N  hereas,  it  is  m  gn*at  mys¬ 
tery  uihI  u  gn*at  ii**r«'sj»iry,  lying  at  the  foundation  o|  human 
exisl**nce,  morality,  iiimI  happiness ;  mysterious,  universal, 
iiM’vituhle  ns  death.  Why  then  should  love  lie  trente*!  less 
si'riously  than  di'iitii  It  is  ns  serious  n  thing.  lx>vc  and 
Di'utli,  tim  niphn  and  om«>ga  of  human  life,  the  author  und 
hnishcr  of  exisi«*nce,  the  two  |>oints  on  which  foxi’s  universe 
turns;  which  He,  onr  Father  und  Cieator,  hnspln:e<l  l>eyon«| 
our  arliilratioa— la*yojid  flic  n  nrh  of  that  t*lection  anil  free 
will  which  He  has  hdi  us  in  nil  other  things! 

“  Dt'Mtli  must  coim*,  and  I.ove  must  romo— hut  the  stale 
in  which  lh«*y  fiml  us? — wheiln'r  hlindt*d,  astonisht*d,  and 
frighteiH'd.  niel  ignomnr,  or,  like  reasonable  creatures, 
giinnb*«l,  pn*p.tn*<l,  and  lit  to  manage  our  own  feelings? — 
tki*t  I  sup|M>iN*,  dc|N'iidM  on  ouis<‘Ivcs;  und  for  want  i>f  st'lf- 
ninnngcm**iit  mimI  *«*ll-kiH»w  Jr.l^e,  loi*k  at  lh«»  evils  that  en¬ 


sue  .'—luwly,  improvident,  iinsuitahic  marriages;  repinhig.^ 
dlseascNl,  or  viciiMis  celibacy;  irretrievable  infamy;  cureless 
insanity  :  the  di*atb  that  comes  early,  and  the  lovo  that  comes 
late,  reversing  the  primal  laws  of  our  nature. 

“It  is  of  little  conse*|uenco  bow  uner|ual  the  conventional 
diffen*nco  of  rank,  as  in  Germany — how  equal  the  condition, 
station,  and  means,  ns  in  Ameiica, — if  there  ho  inequality 
lietwe«*n  the  sexes ;  nnd  if'  the  sentiment  which  attracts  and 
unites  them  to  each  other,  and  the  contracts  und  relations 
springing  out  of  this  s«*ntiment,  lie  not  equally  well  under- 
stfNMl  by  both,  equally  sacred  w  ith  botli,  equally  binding  on 
both.” 

In  the  propresB  of  her  “  Summer  Ramble*,”  Mrs. 
Jameson  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the 
habits  and  manners  of  the  Indians,  and  of  becoming 
familiar  with  aboriginal  life.  At  Mackinaw  she  was 
domesticated  in  the  Aunily  of  Henry  Schooleraft,  Esq. 
the  Indian  Agent,  in  the  service  of  the  Generdl  Go¬ 
vernment.  His  wife  is  a  half-hlootl  Chippswa,  the 
grand-daughler  of  a  celebrated  chief  and  warrior,  and 
the  daughter  of  a  w  calUiy  and  educaU'd  Irish  emigrant. 
Of  her  Mrs.  Jameson  speaks  in  terms  of  the  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  admiration.  From  Mackinaw',  our  author 
went  in  an  open  boat  to  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  where  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Schoolcraft’s,  Mrs.  M’Murray,  the  wife 
of  an  American  Missionary,  resided  w  ith  her  husband. 
Here  she  became  acquainted  w  ith  the  Indian  mother 
aud  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Schoolcraft  and  Mrs.  M’Mur¬ 
ray,  and  through  them  was  introduced  to  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  individuals  among  the  Chippewas.  Sub¬ 
sequently  her  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes  was 
extended  by  a  visit  to  the  Manitoolin  Islands,  and 
Uieso  repeated  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  character  ainl  habits  of  this  interesting  hut 
unfortunate  people,  seem  to  have  been  zealously  im¬ 
proved  by  Mrs.  Jameson.  We  have  been  not  a  little 
amused  and  interested  by  her  descriptions  of  their 
councils  and  their  sports,  all  of  w  hich  she  apparently 
enjoyed  with  the  keenest  zest.  Entering  into  their 
sympatliies  and  becoming  a  partaker  in  their  joys  and 
sorrows,  she  soon  became  a  favorite  with  them,  ami  re¬ 
ceived  the  potdical  appellation  in  reference  to  her^com- 
plexion  and  her  travelling  propensities,  0-dam-yann- 
gee, — thti  fair  moon  which  chans^s  her  place,  Subse¬ 
quent  to  this,  however,  she  performed,  with  one  of  her 
aboriginal  friends,  the  descent  of  the  cataract  of  St. 
Mary’s,  in  an  Indian  canoe,  whereupon  the  Chippew’as 
gave  her  a  new  name,  in  the  pronouncing  of  which,  if 
our  readers  find  any  dilficulty,  they  may  look  to  us 
for  sympathy  but  not  for  aid.  It  is  Wah-sah-gc-wah- 
no-qua — signifying,  the  woman  of  the  bright  foam,  * 

Mrs.  Jameson’s  appreciation  of  the  Indian  character 
we  believe  to  be  at  once  enlightened  and  just.  To  us 
theie  is  no  portion  of  her  w'ork  more  entertaining  than 
that  in  which  she  speaks  of  this  people — their  history 
— their  customs— their  past  and  present  conditioci,  and 
their  literature.  We  had  marked  ofl’  for  insertion,  and 
regret  that  we  cannot  publish  here  a  Chippew'a  novel- 
kite.  It  is  quite  as  amusing  as  some  of  the  truthful 
recitations  of  that  generous  philanthropist,  the  imagina¬ 
tive  Scheherezade.  llie  story  has  an  obvious  and  ex¬ 
cellent  moral,  and  though  occupying  but  a  few  pages, 
is  upon  the  whole  wortli  a  dray-load  of  fashionable 
novels  from  the  talented  scoundrels  of  the  ag«a 
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GLAi^CEIS  AT  AEW  PI  BLICATIOA^. 


PunirLEs  AND  Aspasia.  Hy  Wat.tkr  Savaor  I^andmu, 

Esij.  Two  vols.  Bvo.  IMiiliUclphia :  E.  L.  C;iri‘y 

A.  Hart. 

Five  hnndDMl  pajrrs  of  as  fair^jf/ry  as  the  njro  Iras 
produced.  'Hio  reader  whose  luiiul  is  yet  Uj  haiu|uet 
on  tliese  volumes  could  learn  nothiipr  from  a  mere 
ramblinyf  criticism.  They  are  to  he  read — to  bo  re¬ 
read— every  beautiful  passaiTe,  and  there  are  many 
such — must  be  tboroujrhly  studied.  It  w  as  our  inten-  j 
tion,  when  we  first  saw  them  on  our  table,  to  make 
them  the  j^ound-w'ork  of  copious  remark,  but  all  that 
could  be  said  or  written  concerninjr  tbem,woubl  prove 
tamo  in  comparison  to  the  matter  on  which  such  com-' 
ment  must  be  founded.  We  would  as  soon  liiink  of 
han^intr  a  drapery  over  the  splendid  proportions  of  the 
statue  of  Jnltmms,  or  a  veil  before  the  rcntis  »iiuidy- 
omcne  of  Apelles,  as  of  palminjr  otf  criticism  here. 
'I'o  bo  fairly  appreciated  the  work  must  be  read ;  and 
if  ex(|uisito  typojrraphy,  paper  of  perfect  whiumtiss, 
and  copious  martyin  be  retpiisito  to  the  reader,  the  most 
fastidious  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  the  finish  of  these 
volumes.  Wo  cannot  forbear  a  brief  (juotation.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  truisms  about  the  trutli  of  w'hich  there 
may  be  contrariety  of  opinion,  while  ius  bcinnr  proven 
affects  not  the  position  of  the  parly  condemned  by  the 
acknowlediroment.  It  is  mldressed  to  Aspasia  by  her 
friend.  “  Take  care  then,  Aspasia !  do  not  leave  off 
entirely  all  dissimulation.  It  is  as  feminine  a  virtue, 
and  as  necessary  to  a  woman,  as  relijrion.  If  you  are 
without  it,  you  have  a  {Trace  the  less,  ainl  (what  you 
could  worse  spare)  a  sijrh  the  mon*.”  So  spoke  tlie 
lovely  Ionian  in  the  days  of  Aspasia.  We  (piery  not 
whether  the  text  would  bo  altered  by  some  fair  mor¬ 
alist,  if  if  ven  now  in  the  times  of  Vict<»ria,  “CVj  dis- 
cours^  il  est  vrai,  »unt  fort  beaux  dam  u?i  //rrc..”  It  may 
be  excellent  theory,  b»it  we  should  object  very  stronjrly 
a^inst  iis  practice,  so  fir  as  our  domestic  relations 
with  “  ks  damc'i'*^  arc  concerned. 


The  Wisdom  and  Genius  of  Shakspeare  ;  Onnprtsin^ 
Moral  Philosophy — Delineations  of  Character — VainU 
ini's  of  Nature  and  the  Passions — ,Qphrtrisms — Mi  seel- 
lanea^  ^e.  By  Rev.  Thomas  Price.  Philadel¬ 
phia:  E.  L.  Carey  &  A.  Hart. 

The  author  of  this  volume  says  in  his  preface  that 
amonw  the  many  compilations  of  the  beauties  of 
Shakspeare,  tiothini;  similar  to  his  in  arransrement  has 
been  published.  In  this  he  is  mistaken,  for  Uolby’s 
Shakspearian  Dictionary  is  not  only  before  him,  but  il 
is  a  far  more  comprehensive  collection  of  the  texts  of 
the  great  bard.  We  have  ever  admired  Dolby’s  ar¬ 
rangement,  for  the  correctness  of  his  selections  and  the 
judgment  displayed  in  their  classification.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century  a  volume  of  “Aphor¬ 
isms  of  Shakspeare”  was  edited  and  published  by 


C.\\h  \  I  «offt,  an  Erp^!i;di  writer  of  some  repute.  He 
cxtraeU*»l  scuUukts  from  the  several  plays  of  the  p<H‘t, 
and  pndixed  to  eaeli  a  synonym,  or  brief  dt'seriptivo 
remark.  \\  lu  re  the  text  was  obscure  ho  attaclied  con¬ 
jectural  (‘Xplanatii.na  or  altered  the  U‘Xt,  incurring 
thereby  the  risk  of  lu'ing  chargerl  with  teinerily,  which 
in  fact  was  brought  to  bear  against  the  sale  of  his  book, 
tluTchy  negativing  his  prospects  of  a  wide  circulation. 
At  one  time  the  editlorts  of  “  Beauties  of  Shakspeare” 
and  volumes  of  a  kindred  gtuiius  were  so  numerrais, 
that  the  original  seemed  likely  to  be  inurdenHl  by  his 
own  friends.  We  remember  seeing  in  one  of  these, 
entith'd  “A  Dictionary  of  i^^^lations  from  Shnks- 
peare,”  the  head  DjiCNKr.NNEss  heading  the  follow  ing 
scnU'nco  draw’n  from  the  play  cf  11  imlet: 

“(Jive  UK*  flio  ciipn; 

And  b't  the  ketilr  to  the  triim{M'l  •i|»4‘nk, 
l*lio  trumpet  to  the  cnrinonier  w  ithout, 

'J  he  ciiiinoM  to  the  tin*  In^nverttf  to  earth, 

I^'oio  the  king  drink*  to 

Shakspeare,  however,  is  an  inexhaustible  fountain, 
W'henc.e  all,  w'hctluT  selmlars  or  f>ons-ruluttc.s  in  lit<*ri- 
ture  may  derive  inaU  rials  for  text-hooks  or  traveslietl 
flictionaries.  Ho  has  become  so  familiar  in  our  re- 
g;irds,  that  w’o  can  bear  to  see  him  llie  victim  of  igno¬ 
rant  book-makers,  because  wc  feel  that  they  cannot 
injure  his  original  standing.  We  may  laugh  at  them, 
never  witli  tln  m,  and  if  we  ever  sigh  over  the  indigni- 
lir'S  offered  to  his  fame  by  well-meaning  hut  illnioing 
compilct-8,  the  sigh  h;i8  in  it  nothing  of  compassion  for 
him — ho  needs  it  not — hut  pity  for  the  foible  that 
tempts  dulness  to  build  a  ileeling  ri'putation  on  his  im¬ 
mortal  remains. 

We  do  not  wish  to  ho  understood  asniting  Mr.  Brice 
among  the  tribe  of  dullards.  He  has  shown  great 
taste  in  his  selections,  much  care  and  judgment  in  his 
arrangement  of  the  finest  passages  of  tlio  hard  under 
the  general  divisions,  and  has,  in  fiict,  compiled  a  very 
excellent  volume.  But  we  must  still  think  Dolby 
erpially  explicit,  correct  and  comprehensive,  and  tfierc- 
forc  regret  that  Mr.  Price  should  have  wasted  his  time. 


The  Life  of  Cardinal  Cheverus,  Jrchbishop  of  Bor¬ 
deaux.  By  J.  IIuEN  Duboukg.  Boston:  James 
Monroe  &  Co. 

A  life  of  this  truly  eminent  divine  and  philanthro¬ 
pist  must  be  accepLihle  to  all  classr'S  of  professing 
Christians,  w'hether  ('aiholic  or  Protestant.  His  name 
conjures  up  many  pleasing  reminiscences  conncctcrl 
with  his  residence  in  this  country,  during  which  time 
he  built  for  himself,  in  the  affections  of  Uie  people  of 
Massachusetts,  a  monument  of  enduring  esteem  lor  his 
virtues  and  practical  piety.  'Hio  trials  of  his  early 
life  in  the  ministry,  only  heightened  his  patient  resig¬ 
nation,  and  he  is  still  remembered  in  Boston  as  a  mao 
whose  benevolence  w^as  ever  active  to  remove  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  others  and  in  so  doing  forgetting  his  own. 
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Hit  nnd  v.  inninjj  Boftncf?R  of  fnnnrorfl  as 

Hiftliop  of  lloBlon  were  n^*t  thrown  aside  when  France, 
nick  of  revolution,  recalled  the  Ilenrbon«  aiul  restonMl 
l!ie  relijrion  of  the  land.  Diirincr  Ids  rceupaney  of  the 
•.'•e  of  Montaulian  ho  endeared  hiinaelf  alike  to  liisown 
flf>ck  aiul  lo  the  FroW  staiit  interest;  and  as  Arclihishop 
of  Hordiiaiix  he  reUined  his  Hiinplicity  of  eharacU'r,  ad- 
inin'd  and  beloved  by  the  wisest  and  best  men  of 
France.  Kneinies  he  had  none,  and  he  passed  to  the 
restin'r  place  of  life’s  jiilj^ima^e,  Tfiourned  !)y  the  j^reat 
and  jro<Hl  of  two  crmtinents,  in  both  of  vvliich  he  had 
trained  fame  no  less  for  his  numerous  virtues  than  for 
his  l€*:irnin<r. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  the  ably  arranjifrd 
narrative  of  bis  various  tiials,  sun’erinps,  and  ultimate 
immunity  from  misfortune,  and  we  can  cordially  re- I 
commend  the  volume  containiiifr  his  hio<rraphy  to  the 
perusal  of  our  readers.  As  to  tlie  stylo  of  the  work, 
to  say  that  it  is  a  CAMUiiinr.E  edition  is  enough. 


Wales,  and  oTiiitn  Poems,  lly  Makia  James.  JViih 

an  liUrtHluction  hy  K.  Potter,  D.  1).  New  York  : 

John  S.  Taylor. 

Who  is  Maria  James  1  was  the  natural  exclamation 
W'o  made  on  o|>ening  this  volume.  If  an  Aineric^m, 
why  have  wo  been  so  dull  as  not  to  notice  her  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  nows^^per  press; — if  an  Knglish  au¬ 
thor,  we  have  hetm  sondy  at  fault  for  not  noticing  the 
beauties  of  her  muse  as  heralded  hitherward  hyand  on 
the  pages  of  one  or  all  of  the  English  annuals.  No 
such  thing.  W*c  have  here  the  “  wood-noU‘s  wild  ”  of 
an  hninhle,  unknown,  unlettered  songstress,  intro<lueed 
for  the  consideration  of  the  reading  world  hy  the 

friendly  inU*rference  of  T)r.  Potter,  of  - .  W’e 

have  seen  w'orse  poetry — we  have  read  better;  yet  we 
cannot  but  think  the  publication  of  these  random  com¬ 
positions  WHS,  although  kindly  meant,  injudicious. 
Their  reception  hy  the  public  cannot  he  such  as  will 
ensure  profit  from  the  sale  of  the  volume,  and  so  far  as 
the  n^putation  of  llie  author  is  concerned,  slie  cannot 
expert  to  gain  more  than  mere  credit  foi  her  powers  of 
verKificution.  'riioy  are  creditable  as  the  writings  of  a 
person  ill  humble  life,  hut  they  are  w  idtdy  removed 
from  tnie  pin-try;  and,  as  no  one  know’s  better  than  the 
eilitor  of  the  volume,  verse  to  seize  upon  and  retain 
llie  public  regaril,  must  he  more  than  tolerable — it  must 
be  poetry.  W  e  bavi^  been  pleasurably  inU*resU'd  in 
the  |>erusal  of  a  number  of  the  articles  in  the  hook. 
'Fhe  lines  entitled  “Friendship”  open  happily, and  the 
subject  is  w-ell  illustrated  hy  some  pleasing  imag<*s. 
“To  a  Singing  Bird”  is  pretty.  “Tlie  Pilgrims”  is 
poetr}'.  “The  Broom”  is  a  lively  sketch,  and  felici¬ 
tous  W’itlml ;  and  several  other  fragments  evince,  llrat 
had  the  author,  in  her  youth,  shan'd  the  advantages  of 
CMlueatioii  and  a  circle  of  w  ell-informed  intimates,  her 
maturer  years  would  have  enabled  her  to  claim  for  her 
productions  no  mean  rank  in  the  republic  of  po(*lry  : 
iiioro  w'o  cannot  say. 


A  Triatise  on  the  Mulberry  Tree  axdSii.k  W’orm. 
By  John  Clarke,  Su]>erintrn«limt  of  the  Moroden- 
dron  Silk  Company.  Philadelphia :  Thomas,  Cow- 
perthwaite  &  Co. 

Beyond  all  other  traits,  this  age  is  distinguished  for 
its  mulbcry  mania.  Silk  manuals,  silk  asswiations, 
legislative  encouragement  hills,  individual  enteq^rize, 
an^  theories  commencing  w’ith  the  present  ami  clothing 
the  future  with  prospects  of  profit  wild  and  foundation- 
Isss  as  Uie  dream  of  an  opium-eating  Moslerm — are  the 
evidences  that  the  mania  is  wide-spread  and  incurable, 
while  the  cool  observer  has  every  reason  to  fear  that  the 


rcsnlts  will  be  any  thing  hut  beneficial  to  the  Individ¬ 
uals  engaged  in  the  enlliiro  of  the  mulherr}’  to  the  ne¬ 
glect  of  other,  seemingly  less  profitable,  hut  in  reality 
more  rertain  srnrees  c»f  ernolninent.  It  seems  to  he 
entirely  oveilooke<l,  that  there  are  limits  to  this  as  w  ell 
as  to  every  other  branch  of  operative  ii.diiHtrj’,  and 
men  turn  their  attention  to  the  euiturc  of  inulticaulis 
as  the  Snanish  adventurers  did  their  hopes  to  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  iVrii  and  Mexico,  never  doubting  for  a  m  #m(  nt, 
that  though  the  whole  attention  of  entorprize  was  di¬ 
rt  eted  to  tliis  one  source  of  woaltli,  there  was  for  each 
individual  gold  sufiicient  for  the  purchase  of  a  king¬ 
dom. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment,  that  the  culture 
of  the  niulherry  and  the  manufacture  of  silk  might  ho 
made  a  source  of  revenue  in  proportion  to  the  demand 
for  the  fabric;  but  that  other  operations  of  agriculture 
should  he  neglected  to  make  way  for  this,  is  so  dan¬ 
gerous  a  belief  that  we  indignantly  protest  against  the 
folly.  Let  the  sober-minded  farmer  attend  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  his  fields  and  garner  in  his  rich  products  of 
w  heat  and  rye,  those  ready  and  profitable  staples,  ever 
commanding  a  safe  market.  We  have  no  patience  with 
the  visionary,  who,  not  satisfied  with  the  handsome 
gains  derived  from  the  diligent  cultivation  of  an  hun¬ 
dred  acres,  neglects  to  plant  his  seed,  and  nurses  a  few 
sickly  foreign  plants  in  the  hope  that  he  is  to  realize 
countless  w  ealth  from  their  growth. 

Entertaining  such  view  s  of  the  mulberry  fever  now 
un-methodizing  the  land,  and  exciting  to  error  the 
judgments  of  the  agriciillural  portion  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  W'O  cannot  hut  regret  that  book-makers  are  not 
more  careful  in  the  compilation  of  treatises  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  silk.  It  is  right  that  all  the  information  that 
can  he  accurately  given  should  ho  published  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  silk 
manufacture  in  this  country,  hut  publisliers  and  authors 
are  prone  to  indulge  in  extravagant  assertions,  at  once 
injurious  to  tlie  safe  progress  of  the  business,  and 
ruinous  to  the  many  who  read  and  adopt  their  views. 
Mr.  Clarke,  the  author  of  the  volume  lying  on  our 
table,  is  somewhat  eensurahlo  for  encouraging  this 
wild  ami  dangerous  disease,  for  such  in  the  main  wo 
eoiisider  it.  many  interesting  facts  connected 

with  the  history  of  silk,  its  protection  hy  European 
governments,  and  its  culture  in  France  and  China,  are  of 
themselves  mutter  for  a  sensibly  arranged  volume, 
'riie  fooliKh  theories  he  has  incorporated  with  the 
facts  of  his  narrative  might  have  been  omitted. 

The  ^lErTTAMc’s  Calculator;  Cnmprehemlin^  Prin- 

cijth.%  liulcsjanil  Tahle^^in  the  Departments  nf  Mathe^ 

iwJics  and  Mechanics,  Fhiladelphia:  Thomas 

Wardle. 

To  the  artizan  the  value  of  this  work -is  beyond  all 
price.  Its  numerous  explanations  of  the  various  uses 
of  mathematical  know  ledge  to  the  purposes  of  the  me- 
eiiaiiic  arts;  the  dilh-Tcnt  drawings  illustrative  of  the 
copious  U'xts  concerning  all  the  processes  of  engineer¬ 
ing  ami  the  work  of  the  artificer;  and  the  lucid  chemi¬ 
cal  deductions — arosomuchcnpitiii  in  the  hands  of  the 
ingenious  man,  hy  the  aid  of  which  he  may  readily  un- 
d(Tstand  the  discoveries  heretofore  made,  and  add  to 
them  hy  improvements  of  his  own.  It  is  tlie  duty  of 
every  artificer  to  possess  himself  of  one  of  these 
volumes. 


Spi.r-CuLTunE.  By  \Vm.  E.  Ciiannino. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  already  acquainted  with  the 
subject  matter  of  this  treatise — all  of  them  are  of  course 
aware  that  in  emanating  from  Dr.  Channing  it  is  be¬ 
yond  criticism,  as  it  is  above  censure.  It  was  prepared 
by  the  learned  author  at  the  request  of  the  Exeeutivo 
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Co’iiiultleo  of  t!iO  “  FrankVr.i  Lcduresy^  ami  was  do- 
liveied  by  hiui  as  an  Address  introductory  to  the 
SfperUh  Course  of  lectures  hoi  den  by  tliat  association. 
Ar^iinentative,  concise,  simple  in  its  langua<re,  and 
clear  in  its  application,  the  treatise  adds  another  laurel 
to  the  brow  of  its  reverend  author. 


Old  Ironside.  T/ig  Story  of  a  Shipwreck,  Boston: 
Jas.  B.  Dow. — London  in  1838.  By  an  Ameuican. 
New  York:  *^ainuel  Cohnan. — Satiuical  I  Lrs  on 
THE  People’s  Education.  New  York:  Publish¬ 
ed  by  tlio  “  American  Common  School  Union.” 

The  first  of  these — Old  Ironsides — is  a  picture  book 
in  which  coarse  engravinp^s,  vile  matter,  and  ^ood 
p  iper  arc  combined,  for  what  purpose  wo  know  not, 
unless  that  the  success  of  “Jack  Halyard”  induced 
the  author  of  this  silly  allair  to  think  the  public  ji^nlli- 
ble  enouprh  to  purchase  it:  To  read  it  is  ejuite  another 
adair.  Out  upon  all  such  publications. 

“  London  in  1838,”  contains  some  details  of  in¬ 
terest,  although  they  are  so  intermintrlcd  with  matters 
not  havin<j  the  least  relev.uicy  to  the  noiiiinal  object 
for  which  the  work  was  published,  as  to  be  of  little 
value  to  the  reader  who  scaivhcs  the  volume  for  infor¬ 
mation  relative  to  the  metropolis  of  the  ocean  queen. 

“  S ATiuirAL  Hits  on  the  People’s  Education.” 
Will  the  folly  ajifainst  which  this  satire  is  bltinpfly 
aimed  bo  removed  or  even  partially  eradicated  by  the 
skill  of  the  satirist  I  Most  earnestly  do  we  trust  that 
the  result  will  be  beneficial,  for  if  there  be  an  evil  in 
this  land  dantrerous  beyond  all  others,  it  is  the  jrross 
waste  of  the  com?non  school  fund  in  too  many  of  the 
school  districts  of  the  Union.  It  is  not  alone  the  waste 
of  the  fund  of  which  we  complain :  It  is  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  quackery  of  instruction,  the  sinful  entrusting  of 
the  younpr  mind  to  the  cheoo  laborers  in  the  fields  of 
education.  Satire,  thoujijii  keen  as  the  Damascus 
Si'imctar  and  searching  as  the  eye  of  Truth,  falls  short 
of  the  true  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil.  Tlie  carica¬ 
turist  cannot  sketcli  a  picture  so  ridiculous  as  is  the 
reality.  How  Ion"  will  tlic  people  submit  to  a  state  of 
thinas  in  which  they  are  involved  as  the  first  victims, 
their  children  next,  and  the  country  after  them  1  So 
far  as  satire  can  reach  the  sore,  tliis  pamphlet  of  the 
American  Union  will  prove  a  caustic.  It  should  have 
wide  circulation  among  country  school-directors,  and 
S  tate-la  w-make  rs . 


Lette.ts  to  MoTHEr.3.  By  Mrs.  L.  II.  Sigourney. 

(Second  Edition.)  New  York:  lIar|K'r&  Brothers. 

This  volume  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  proudest 
elTort  of  Mrs.  Sigourney’s  gifted  mind.  Let  us  quote 
a  portion  of  the  Preface,  The  sentiment  conveyed 
most  happily  illustrates  the  position  assumed  by  us, 
iu  the  review  of  Mrs.  Ellis’  work  some  pages  back: 

“  The  »oul,  the  soul  of  the  balic,  whoso  life  is  nourished  by 
our  own!  Every  trace  that  we  grave  upon  it  will  stand  forth 
at  the  judgment,  when  '  the  books’  nro  ojK3ncd!  Every  wasto 
place,  which  we  leave  through  neglect,  will  frown  upon  us,  as 
an  abyss,  when  tho  mountains  fall  and  shrivel  like  a  scroll. 
Wherever  we  go.  Ictus  wear  os  a  signet  ring, ‘/Ac  cAiVt//  the 
chidl^  Amid  all  the  music  of  life,  let  this  ever  be  the  keysionc, 
*the  soul  of  our  child!'  ” 

She  conveys  in  the  above  a  striking  charge,  in  a 
stylo  solemnly  approjiriate.  If  there  is  a  mother  in  the 
land  without  this  excellent  manual  let  her  secure  it 
at  once,  and  she  will  find  much  to  profit  her  in  the 
siiape  of  instruction.  It  is  happily  written,  an  admi¬ 
rable  combination  of  anecdote  and  jtrecmtt,  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  that  of  a  poetic  mind,  the  spirit  of^Uie  writer  a 
well-spring  of  Christian  love.  Much  works  do  honor 
to  the  author,  w  Idle  they  serve  in  an  important  degree 


to  elevate  the  female  sox  in  all  tho  relations  of  maldt 
wife  and  mother. 


Hints  and  Sketches.  By  an  American  Mothci;^ 

New’  York:  John  S.  Taylor. 

Tins  volnme  may  be  justly  classed  with  ^Irs.  Sigour* 
ney's.  It  does  not  explain  what  may  bo  the  duty  of 
the  mother  to  her  child,  but  it  teaches  what  the  mother 
ought  to  he  to  herself,  to  her  husbaml,  to  aociety  at 
large,  to  her  own  immediaU*  circle  of  fitends,  and  to 
religion.  It  rontaius  many  hitter  truths,  conveyed  in 
the  form  of  sketches  of  individuals  such  ns  w’o  meet 
with  every  where,  and  w  hese  conduct,  w  hatever  ex¬ 
cuses  w’c  may  offer  for  them,  we  cannot  help  des^jising. 
The  frivolities  of  fashionaldo  life,  the  over-officious- 
iicss  of  many  in  the  supcrintojulence  of  cimrch  affairs 
to  the  entire  and  ruinous  neglect  of  their  domislic  du¬ 
ties,  are  vigorously  drawn. 

Mho  draws,  too,  the  picture  of  an  intelligent,  pro¬ 
perly  (pialified  woiuan— one  who,  in  all  circucmslances 
and  amidst  all  tri;i!s,  preserves  the  coiisislrncy  of  the 
wife,  mother  and  iViend.  Her  sketch  of  the  wife  of 
the  intemperate  man  is  a  feeling  recital — llie  comluct 
of  tho  mother  while  witnessing  the  deatli-agonies  of 
her  child  is  a  painful  yet  a  well  fille<l  picture.  ’Ehis 
work  will  rank  with  Mrs.  Sigourney’s  for  usefulness* 
and  to  the  close  perusal  of  the  maidens  and  matrons  of 
the  west  W'e  coiiimeiid  it.  'I'ho  fair  girl  in  whose 
hands  we  find  it  may  not  he  ho  beautiful  as  are  the  ma¬ 
ny  w  ho  would  make  this  volume  matter  of  heartless 
jest,  hut  she  w  ouhl  invest  hersfdf  w  ith  a  moral  beau¬ 
ty,  a  loveliness  of  soul,  at  all  times  securing  our  hom¬ 
age. 


The  Young  Lady's  Equestrian  Manual.  Pliila- 

delpliia:  llaswell,  Barrington,  and  Haswcll. 

\Ve  thank  the  author  of  lliis  invaluable  treatise  for 
prefacing  bis  all-important  adnee  by  an  introduction. 
Our  readers  shall  have  all  the  benefit.  He  says: 

“The  following  pnjes coiitriin  a  tnMiti»eon  the  art  of  riding 
on  hor>ehack,  for  ladies,  wliirh  originally  appeared  in  tho 
puhliiher’s  well-known  manual  ofeirgaiil  feminine  rerreattoiif, 
exercises,  and  purfOiii!*,  Thr  Young  Lady’s  Book;  with, 
however,  vuiiou.-t  nddilions  to  tho  text,  and  a  nuinbe-r  of  uew 
iilu^tmtioiifl  and  emlx'UhihineBtA. 

In  oil'ering  tlic  tn'ntise,  rhna  improved  and  adorned,  in  a 
separate  form,  the  puhli!*h<*r<,  it  ins  d  vcaicely  bo  taid,  havo 
been  iuiiuenced  muteiialiy  by  tlnil  high  and  mcMt  extensive 
patronage,  whieli,  under  ituYAl.  aiuipicetf,  huit  besm  confenocl 
by  tho  ludicA  of  thi^  country,  sinco  the  rommencement  of  tba 
present  reign  on  too  art  of  which  it  is  the  subject.” 

Having  given  the  English  Publishers’  notice,  w« 
can  only  add  as  faithful  American  critics,  that  it  con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  wood-cut  figures,  is  neatly  printed^ 
and  that  the  contents  are  ♦  •  #  •  # 


Shanty  the  Blacksmitti  ;  a  Tale  of  other  timcM,  By 
Mrs.  Sherwood.  New’-York:  John  S.  Taylor. 
Mrs.  Sherwood  is  so  well  known  as  a  writer  of 
some  of  the  very  best  stories  for  children,  that  it  it 
altogether  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  in  itt 
usefulness  as  a  moral  for  the  young  this  beautiful  vol¬ 
ume  is  Ci^ual  to  any  she  has  written. 


The  editors  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  C.  H.  Kay  h 
Co.  for  copies  of  many  of  the  new  publications  noticed 
here.  Tlicy  also  return  thanks  to  the  Messrs,  ilaqieri 
for  a  number  of  valuable  works,  several  of  whicH 
came  to  hand  at  too  late  an  hour  for  notice  ht  this  num¬ 
ber.  Next  month  we  will  dispose  of  them. 


L 


BO 


UTKHAIIY  EXAMINER,  X:c. 


EDITORS’  TABLE. 


TlIU  EnlTORS  To  THE  l^L'BMC— rjREETINO; 

Ifonorrcl  Public!  Our  (lisrournc  wiih  tlico  must  bo  brief,  for  wc  liavc  arrived  at  ibc  last  paf^o  of  the 
niiriibcr,  and  ibc  compositor  is  Icaninjj  over  us,  waiiino  in  no  complacent  mood  for  this  crownino  act  of  his 
labor.  Knowinj?  as  wo  do  that  with  tliec  is  our  fate — in  thy  smile  our  prosperity,  in  thy  frown  our  condem¬ 
nation,  we  were  anxious  U)  bold  pleasant  communion  with  thee  touchint^  certain  matters,  in  the  consideration 
of  which  by  tbcc  wc  deemed  our  future  interests  in  a  preat  measure  involved.  We  had  prepared  a  petition  in  which 
was  set  forth  our  modest  hope  that  w'e  should  find  theo  w  illinjif  to  exU'nd  to  us,  in  our  fledgelinjj  state,  tho 
hand  of  confidence  and  t!ic  word  of  approbation;  tliat  being  thus  encouraged  we  might  rise  on  the  wdng  of 
success  and  soar  away  in  search  of  treasures  to  lay  before  thee  in  requital  of  thy  kindness.  We  acknowledge 
our  presumption  in  this  matter;  w’c  have  not  been  without  advisers  whose  friendly  counsels  have  almost 
induced  us  to  abandon  tin;  undertaking  to  the  carrying  out  of  which  we  now’  stand  irrevoc'ably  pledged.  These 
sage  monitors  have  pointed  to  tlie  melancholy  ruins  of  many  a  similar  enterj>rise — have  termed  thee  fickle, 
careless— -uninterested;  an<l  warneil  us  to  bew’are  how’  we  indulged  hopes  while  so  many  evidences  of  the  ill 
success  of  others  were  lying  around  us.  It  is  too  true  that  there  arc  perils  strewn  along  our  path — what  were 
cnU’rpriso  without  its  risksi  a  pleasure  w  ithout  the  necessity  of  sw  eetening  exertion  in  its  attainment!  True, 
many  able  laborers  in  the  rich  realm  of  Western  Literature  have  profitea  nothing  by  their  exertions,  and  it 
incy  iM'cm  fool-banliness  in  us,  so  immeasurably  inferior,  to  hope  for  success.  Hut  despite  the  experience  of 
the  past,  and  the  ominous  j)re  lictions  of  those  w  hoscojiinions  w  e  have  gratuitously  received,  w  e  send  forth  the 
**  Examiner”  as  he]>e-freig!it(“d  an  adventurer  as  ever  nailed  its  Hag  to  tho  mast-head.  We  have  every  confi¬ 
dence  in  thee,  wortliv  Pul»iie,  ami  repose  in  the  shadow’  of  this  confidence  fearlessly  and  full  of  pleasant  hopes. 
We  are  very  mmlerate  in  our  desires,  though  giving  w  ithout  stith  or  sliiit;  a  mere  fraction  of  the  support  now 
lavishly  bestowed  on  llic  many  neriodicals  of  tlic  same  kind  throughout  this  Union,  will  cement  fully  our 
Btrengtb,  and  nerve  us  to  do  battle  for  thee  well  and  nobly,  should  foreign  innov'ation  infringe  upon  thy  intel¬ 
lectual  privileges  or  eneroarU  upon  Iby  literary  domain.  S«‘nlinels  oa  tin?  watch-tower,”  “beacons  on  llu< 
perilous  coast,”  it  will  Im  cur  pleasing  duty  to  guard  the  saen  d  pn'cinets  of  llie  Teiujdt;  of  Know  li‘dgc  from 
taunt  of  foreign  (h*ll»,  or  «.il»e  of  unpatriotic  native.  Knowing  that  our  own  fate  is  liiikid  willi  tliine — that 
with  tby  advancement  in  tin*  arts,  soi’ial  an«l  iiilelleetnal,  we  llourisb,  it  will  be  our  sole  aim  to  make  the 
Examiner  the  depository  of  ^\estern  genius,  the  irtiasure-bouse  Western  literature,  'riiere  is  nolbing 
meriting  rebuke  in  our  anticipations  concerning  thy  friendly  countenance  of  this  our  expensive  enterprise,  la 
no  section  of  the  Union  is  there  gathered  a  more  enlightened  and  prosperons  population,  llic  rich  North,  the 
aristocratic  South,  the  intelligent  States  of  the  middle  division  of  the  Itepublic,  may  not  arrogate  to  themselves, 
superiority  over  the  children  of  the  North  American  valley,  the  knowledge-seeking,  liberal  minded  citizens  of 
the  prosperous  confederacies,  commencing  with  the  Keystone  of  tlie  Federal  Arch  and  ranging  away  beyond 
the  c>tatc  limits  of  tho  Union  to  the  thriving  Territories  soon  to  become  proud  stars  in  tlic  banner  of  tho 
Uepublic.  Is  it  supposing  too  much,  is  it  presumption  to  believe  that  a  Literary  Magazine  w  ill  find  the 
generous  aid  of  the  millions  of  reading,  cultivated  minds  spread  along  the  vallics  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi? 
Look  at  the  North!  Tho  Yale  Literary  Magazine,  tho  Kmckerrocker,  the  North  American  Quarterly 
and  New  York  Keviews,  arc  honorable  to  the  literature  of  the  age,  and  sneak  w  ell  for  the  patronage  they 
receive  at  the  hands  of  their  people.  Glance  at  the  South!  Her  Southern  Literary  IVIessenger  is  a  jew  el 
in  her  crown — tho  American  Museum  is  younger  but  already  able  to  do  “the  South  good  service”, — and  tho 
Monument  is  not  a  jot  behind  either  of  these  tw  o  in  the  correctness  of  its  conduct  and  the  utility  of  its  publi¬ 
cation.  Tho  Gentijcman’s  Magazine  of  rhiladetphia^  and  the  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature  enjoy  a 
w  ide  spread  and  rapidly  increasing  popularity.  *rbese  are  to  their  several  sections  honorable  evidences  of  the 
high  order  of  mind  and  education  among  their  own  citizens.  Why  may  not  we  hope  that  the  West  w  ill  readily 
Hupport  her  tw’o  Literary  org-ans — the  Hesperian,  and  Examiner?  What  we  can  do  is  shown  to  Ihec,  much 
eslpcmctl  Public,  in  the  nuinhor  now*  placed  in  thy  possession;  w  hat  wc  will  do,  depends  in  some  measure  on 
the  amount  of  support  meted  out  to  us  in  the  future.  Of  one  fact  be  assured,  conaemnation  may  wither  our 
hopes  and  blight  our  enterprise,  but  thy  most  lavish  encouragement  will  not  Uinpt  us  to  forget,  that  only  as 
unwearied  laborers  in  thy  service  can  we  hope  to  deserve  a  continuance  of  thy  regards,  or  the  approval  of  our 
own  judgments, — the  latter  is  as  much  a  subject  of  consideration  w  ith  us  as  the  fonner. 

llut  wc  must  close.  The  world  of  gossip  W’e  bad  prepared  is  spared  thee,  and  with  all  our  imperfections 
thick  upon  us,  we  start  on  our  pilgrimage  through  the  fair  regions  of  the  pleasant  West.  Dear  Public:  It  is 
May,  sunny  May,  tho  time  of  hope  to  nature,  of  flowers  to  earth,  of  rich  promise  to  her  children!  Is  it  not  a 
pleasant  season  in  which  to  commence  a  pilgrimage?  \Vill  tho  return  of  another  May  find  us  strong  in  tho 
renewed  Spring  of  tliy  uffeciions,  or  a  ruin  on  the  stark  plain  of  Winter!  It  is  a  grave  question.  With  thco 
is  tlic  reply. 


DtrRRRcn  Articles. — Soveml  pAj>er*  prrpnred  for  thi«  | 
iiurol»er  ore  un»void»hIv  timitti  d.  Amonp  ihom  n  roviow  of 
**  l>i’mon»tnition)«  i»f  tlie  Truth  of  tho  Chrimtiun  KoH^ion. 
IW  Alfxswior  Keith,  l>.  I>. — <>f  »n  Addrox.  driivorod 
before  the  IVnn  Institute  of  rilt.diurEh,  by  Dr.  Wni.  Klder;” 
nn  cxEininBtion  of  the  •*  MomU  of  Litemture,”  atnl  scvcml  j 
other  review*  and  notice*  of  general  topic*.  In  the  huny 
ami  confukion  attomlant  on  the  publication  of  tho  first  num¬ 
ber  of  a  mafratine,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  calculate  w  ith 
certainty  on  the  capacity  of  the  work,  or  tho  arrangement  of 
the  article*  in  their  pnq»er  onlor. 

OuB  lirncET.— ** Thomistocle*,*’  an  epic  poem,  in  two 
canto*.  The  writer  i*  well  known  a*  an  author  of  rare  pro- 
iniac.  Our  reader*  mny  eapecl  a  rich  fea*t  in  tho  perusal  of 


tin*  poem.  If  i*  tnte  verse. — A  vigorous  Tale,  written  for 
n*  by  Mrs.  1’.  W ,  liAM.,  is  in  preparation  for  the  number  for 
.Tune.  It  i*  tho  happiest  etVort  of  her  cultivated  miud. 
“Sketcl.'es  of  Village  Chomefer. — No.  II.*’  will  apj»ear  next 
month.— “  The  Flirting— A  Picture,”  by  Grenville  Mii.- 
LE.s,  is  liko  eveiy  thing  he  writes,  beautiful.— “  Gulielmus 
Saxon  McNuhrs”  i*  evidently  a  satire  on  a  certain  gentleman, 
moi'o  distinguished  for  hi*  ingenuity  than  his  honesty.  It  will 
appear. — “  Lgeria”  and  “  Viola”  oro  welcome.  Our  readers 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  wc  have  the  promise  from  these 
sweet  poet*  of  regular  contributions. — “Cnlaline.” — the  first 
chapter  of  this  spirited  Tale  jileasos  us  much,  but  we  must 
have  the  remaining  ch.'ipiors,  bofoio  det'iding  on  its  publica¬ 
tion. 


